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MONTHLY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, 1835. 





Art. 1.—Three Years in the Pacific; containing notices of Brazil, 
Chile, Bolivia, Peru, &c., in 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834. By an OrFicer 
in the United States’ Navy. In 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1835. 


Tuts work is stated to be the result of observations made during 
two cruises in the Pacific Ocean; the former on board of the United 
States ship Brandywine, and the latter on board of the ship Fal- 
mouth, the author entertaining the hope of making his countrymen 
better acquainted with some of the peculiarities of their southern 
neighbours. Before going into the narrative and merits of the 
work, which it must be admitted 13 devoted to countries that have 
been pretty fully described by writers of high standing of late years, 
so as to render it hazardous for any anonymous author to adventure 
upon the same field, we have a word or two to say on a subject that 
has recently been handled by some portion of the periodical press. 
We allude to the fact, that many books by American authors are 
first published in England; the one before us, for instance, being 
by his Majesty’s Publisher in Ordinary, Richard Bentley. The 
plain reason for this fact, of course, must be that England is a 
better market even for an American book than America itself. 

But there is another circumstance allied to this anomaly, which 
is equally descriptive of American apathy towards their native 
writers, and a want of independence. It is a well-known fact, that 
American works are little read in America, until at least they have 
been stamped by English approval; whilst our native works, from 
the best to the most dull and trashy, are devoured in every corner 
of that vast country as speedily as steam can convey them thither 
and re-print them. Nay, their reviews and newspapers are taken 
up with any criticism but that of their countrymen’s literary pro- 
ductions. ‘This want of self-respect is unworthy of a great nation; 
and a people, too, that may not only be proud of their past con- 
quests in the high walks of literature, but who possess such mines 
of mental wealth as will yet enrich the world. Still the Americans 
go on as if there was no genius in their land, either for writing a 
good book, or for passing an independent opinion. ‘They wait 
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both for the works and the judgment of the British; so that the 
author of Three Years in the Pacific no doubt hopes to obtain 
favour in this country, and thereby alone secure it in his own. 

We have pleasure, however, in meeting him, first in our own old 
and indlependent land, and in now proceeding to glance at the facts 
he has recorded, generally in a naked form, without obtruding him- 
self much upon the attention of the reader, who is thus left to draw 
conclusions, and indulge in reflections for himself. His style is good, 
flowing, and graceful enough; his matter, however, is minute, 
gathered from small facts and narrow grounds, and not unfrequently 
trashy as well as trivial. It is one of those manufactured books, 
which we see not why any gentleman, who has ever visited various 
parts and regions of the world, might not write in the course of a 
few weeks at any time. The author, nevertheless, has not unfre- 
quently a perception of the beautiful and tasteful, and can nicely 
enough discriminate, to form a lively picture of the scenes witnessed. 
But he is faulty when getting hold of a nice feeling, in spinning 
and dressing it, till he makes it thin, even sometimes landing in the 
ridiculous. We have a specimen of this at the beginning of the 
work. When in the very first sentence he tells us that sailors 
derive a pleasure from looking at a vessel, which landsmen cannot 
comprehend, the statement is intelligible and well conceived. Even 
when he adds, that next to woman nothing can fix the admiring 
gaze of a thorough-bred seaman so soon as a ship, we are satisfied, 
and are aware that the truth is not overstretched. When the 
sailor ‘‘ views her from the shore, sitting buoyantly on the water, 
his eye roves quickly over her side from stem to stern, and carefully 
notes her proportions, her paint, the line of her ports and guns, 
with bright tompions reflecting the sun’s rays, her shear, and model 
generally. The next look is aloft. There he scans the nice pro- 
portion and symmetry of her spars; if the examiation be satis- 
factory, he pronounces her ‘a splendid model, clean run and neat 
aloft;? mentally deciding that she sits on the water like a duck, and 
must be a good sea-boat. If he is to become an inmate on board, 
from that moment he feels a growing affection for her, and will not 
hear her faults mentioned without attempting a defence.” All this 
is quite possible and natural. ‘The pronoun She, universally applied 
to the fabric, is proof sufficient of how nearly we approach to think 
of a ship as a thing of life, and that a seaman will place that one to 
which he belongs next to his wife or sweetheart in his thoughts. 
But when the author, after a laboured description of this sort of 
affection and yearning towards his ship, adds that it is different 
from that “‘ warm adoring sort of love inspired by woman,” one 


is both offended and tickled into a smile at the discovery, that has 
cost so much fine splitting of delicate fibres to reach it. 
Satisfied that a sailor’s partiality to the vessel he belongs to 1s 
very tender and strong, but yet not exactly the same as his love 
of wife or sweetheart, we start with the author in the month of 
June, 1831, from New York, delighted with his stirring account of 
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getting under weigh and to sea, given in the phraseology of nautical 
life and science, which shows that his home has oft, and that his 
fancy has more frequently still, been on the deep. At the close of 
August we find him at Rio de Janeiro, which, from the anchorage 
of the shipping, appears to advantage, and to be cleanly, though 
“ *tis distance lends enchantment to the view;” for the whiteness 
of the buildings, the palace and the imperial chapels, are conspi- 
cuous, especially as they figure in strong relief against the dark 
mountain sides in the back ground, and their exhibitions add to the 
city’s display; bells are ringing different peals at the same time, 
guns are firing, and at almost every hour of every day, hundreds of 
rockets are sent whizzing through the air in honour of some saintly 
festival. But 
‘* Whoso entereth in this town, 

That, sheening far, celestial seems to be, 

Disconcolate will wander up and down, 

*Mid many things unsightly to strange ee ; 

For hut and palace show like filthily : 

The dingy denizens are reared in dirt ; 

Ne personage of high or mean degree 

Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt, 

Though shent with Egypt's plague, unkempt, unwash’d, unhurt!” 


The Rua Direita may be considered the broadway of Rio; but 
ofthe motley groups that congregate and parade there, we should 
suppose the negroes in clanking chains, followed by black soldiers 
carrying an unsheathed bayonet in one hand and a heavy whip in 
the other, is one of the most arresting, at least toa man hitherto a 
stranger to such spectacles. Yet they are said to be treated with 
humanity, and to be in such bondage in consequence of having per- 
petrated some high crime ; the taking away of life is a punishment 
hardly known in Brazil. For any infraction of the law a negro is 
usually sentenced to labour in chains for a certain period, at the ex- 
piration of which he is returned to his master, who however re- 
celves no compensation for the services lost in the meantime, because 
he should have taught the slave better. 

When the author visited Brazil at this time, the abdication of 
Don Pedro had lately before taken place. It has been generally 
understood that the emperor’s partiality to the Portuguese refugees, 
who fled from the tyranny of Don Miguel, and his puttingof them into 
places of power and emolument, to the exclusion of the Brazilians, 
was one great cause of dissatisfaction. General Lima is stated to 
have been urgent in his entreaties, that the emperor should dismiss 
his Portuguese ministry immediately before his abolition became 
necessary, and to have been joined by the empress, who implored 
her husband with tears to accede, before it was for ever too late, to 
the wise measure. But he was deceived by his courtiers, and con- 
tinued obstinately to disregard the petitions of the citizens, even 
when thus backed, which soon made it prudent for him to embark 
privately on board of his Britannic Majesty’s line-of-battle ship, the 
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Warspite. The author learned that Don Pedro, in his real cha- 
racter of nonchalance, was seen, before he left the harbour, eagerly 
employed catching fish. The disturbances that took place on this 


revolution were slight, as an old Rio merchant informed our author 
in the following terms. 


“* The Brazilians are a pacifique people, and would rader enjoy der 
right by courtesy dan by force,’ remarked an old gentleman, who until 
this moment had been silent. “ Pah! Vat can dese miserable devil do— 
when dey have de arms, dey put de ball into de gun first, and den de 
poudre—vat use is dat? eh!’ He accompanied the concluding question 
with a shrug of the shoulders and an elevation of his brows, that threw 
his forehead into transverse wrinkles; and, take him altogether, the 
speaker looked like a mammoth note of interrogation. 

«* Bloody !’ exclaimed the old man, changing his posture and features, 
till he resembled in some degree an interjection; ‘I tell you, sare, one 
hundred good men vil take de town any time. Dey allow fifty black 
rascal to run about de street widout opposition, and cut de troat of de 
women, vile de sodger run in de house and lock de door! Bloody!—vy 
sare, dey are d d coward; and as to de property, dey are afraid to 
steal it!’ ”’—vol.i, pp. 44, 46. 





A levee was held by the court on the 6th of September, in ho- 
nour of the Anniversary of the Independence of Brazil from the 
throne of Portugal, which the author attended as one of the Ame- 
rican Legation. He does not appear to have been quite at home 
in observing the formalities called for in the presence of royalty. 
He mentions, as a piece of news, that wearing gloves or hats in 
the imperial presence was equally contrary to etiquette, and that 
the retrograde movement with the face to the throne, after re- 
peating the reverences before his highness, was neither graceful 
nor convenient. The throne-room was richly hung with green 
velvet, sprinkled with gold and silver stars, and the floor was co- 
vered with a bright-coloured carpet, with a centre medallion 
figure. Don PedroII, or Dom Pedro, as the author uniformly has 
it, who was not then six years of age, bore a striking resemblance 
to his father. ‘‘His large liquid eyes wandered from one person to 
another, with an expression of indifference. His salutations were 
stiff, and the princesses who are his seniors, seemed to suffer a 
kind of mauvaise honte.”’ What else could be expected of a child 
not six years old, than what is here set down, or something equally 
unmeaning or inelegant? Anecdotes are given of Pedro I. He 
was passionately fond of music—was a composer, and also a per- 
former on sundry instruments. But the death of his first empress 
was attributed to his cruelty. The second, though much beloved 
by him, on one occasion, when on board his Britannic Majesty’s 
ship Warspite, retired in tears from the table, in consequence of 
some harsh speech he addressed to her. After some very silly 
efforts at wit, or rather attempts to sketch sarcastically, a dinner 

arty met at a gentleman’s residence in the neighbourhood of 
Rio, comes this delineation of Brazilian ladies :— 
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“ Foreigners generally tell us that the natives of Rio are cold and 
inhospitable : it must be granted, on one hand, that the Brazilians are 
somewhat formal, and require gentlemen to be properly introduced; and, 
on the other, foreigners visit the city without letters to any of the natives, 
and few of them speak the language! Under such circumstances, how 
can they know each other? 

“Tam told by those who have long resided here, that the ladies are 
amiable and kind; and, in the higher circles, elegant and polished in 
their manners. They are deficient in the essentials of a polite education, 
but are accomplished musicians and dancers. Their style of beauty 
would not please us. They are, generally, very dark brunettes, have 
fine black eyes and hair, and are rather beyond embonpotnt; in fact, the 
whole population appears to be disposed to grossness and obesity. Asin 
all tropical climates, the ladies are marriageable at a very early age; they 
are not unfrequently mothers at twelve and fourteen years old.”"—vol. i, p. 
95. 

There are in Rio thirty-nine churches, some of which are splen- 
didly and fancifully ornamented. Our author visited one of them, 
of large dimensions, on All Saints’ Eve, and threaded his way to 
the cemetery belonging to it, where he saw a number of slaves 
decorating the sepulchres of their late masters. Crimson satin 
and black velvet canopies, trimmed with broad gold and silver 
lace and spangles, were tastefully arranged over the vases containing 
the ashes of the dead. Around the enclosure, forming, in fact, 
the walls, are tiers of holes, each one of which is just large enough 
to contain a human body. In noting the manners of a people, 
their solemnities are naturally introduced as being the most de- 
scriptive. Those connected with funerals in the Brazils are thus 


shortly and distinctly mentioned :— 


“ The corpse, with its coffin, is deposited in one of these holes, where 
it remains for two years, and at the expiration of that time is removed ; 
the bones are burned, and the ashes inurned for preservation. Some of 
these urns are very beautiful, being ornamented, and bearing the appro- 
priate epitaphs and inscriptions in gilt letters. . Funerals are conducted 
here with as great pomp as the circumstances of the deceased will allow. 
It is very common to hire coffins for the occasion, and they are always 
large enough to receive within them a rough box enclosing the corpse. 
Funerals always take place at night, and the dead body is left in the 
church till the ensuing day, when the rough coffin is sealed up in the 
hole, and the gay one is returned to the undertaker, to figure on another 
occasion.” —vol i, pp. 100, 101. 


But the treatment of the living is more worthy of our consi- 
deration than that of the dead: and the prison discipline of Rio 
isin many particulars deplorable. ‘The author was informed when 
he was there, and making numerous inquiries on the subject, 
that the prison contained six hundred and twenty-seven persons. 
In the street, three or four prisoners were chained by the neck to 
the wall, begging—they were asking justice. An opportunity was 
thus offered to those who were without money, to obtain means 
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142 Three Years in the Pacific. 
to pay for their trial and fee their lawyers. But, after this testi- 
mony to the difficulty there is to obtain justice, and of the num- 
ber of the incarcerated, from whose cells the author felt a most 
offensive smell issuing, no doubt from their crowded condition, 
and the want of cleanliness, it is gratifying to hear that he in vain 
sought for the slave-market, which he had visited in 1826. The 
common feeling of the Christian world, which has been stirred and 
kept alive by British philanthrophy, has won.this mighty victory 
over inhumanity and injustice. Yet we fear, that clandestinely the 
poor African has, even of late, been sometimes imported into the 
empire spoken of. 

‘The state of literature in the Brazilian capital may be estimated 
from the following account of its public library, and the number as 
well as character of its periodical publications. 


‘In the rear of the imperial chapel there is a public library, containing 
fifty thousand volumes, open to the public every day. The librarian is ver 
urbane, and «scrupulously attentive to propriety, even in the dress of the 
visiters. I visited it one day, when the thermometer was standing at 90 deg. 
F., in company with a gentleman who wore a white jacket, after the 
fashion of the place; the librarian very politely told him that it was 
against the rules of the institution for gentlemen to appear there in 
such a costume, and begged him therefore to withdraw! 

“The general taste for reading in any country may be estimated by 
the number and kind of various periodicals published in it. In Rio 
Janeiro there are several daily and bi-weekly newspapers printed, the 
largest of which is the ‘ Jornaldo Commereio.’ The others are the ‘O 
Indigena do Brazil,’ and‘O Iman, Jornal Caramuru,’ and some others, 
of the size of half a sheet of foolscap paper. They are occupied with items 


of foreign news, imperial decrees, personal attacks, and advertisements 
of runaway slaves. Some of these are curious. 


“¢Mr. Joao Carlos Bouvier is requested to call at No. 34, rua Direita, 


relative to an affair of which he is not ignorant; if he do not in three days 
from this, the nature of the affair will be published.’ 


“Another. ‘ Mr. C A F Pereira da Fonceca is requested 
to send to No. 122, rua de S. José, and pay 4{{120rs. which he has owed 
more than two years !’—An unpleasant dun !”—vol. 1, pp. 104—106. 


The population of the empire was, in 1819, above three millions 
and a half, and is the most extensive of the several countries of 
South Ameriea. It is watered by so many large streams as to 
afford a water communication in almost every direction ; and were 
there enterprise and means to carry through a few canals, the re- 
mote sections would be enabled to extend their produce to the chief 
markets on the coast. ‘The mother country long restrained the 
commerce of this colony, but since the emigration of the court 
to Rio de Janeiro in 1807, the old restrictions have been removed, 
and in the course of a few years, it is probable that the river 
Maxanon, which marks the northern boundary of the empire, will 
become a great highway of commerce by steamn-navigation from the 
interior of Peru, and even from the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
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With a larger population and more industry, Brazil would soon 
rank as one of the most powerful as well as rich nations on earth. 
‘The southern provinces export wheat, hides, horn, hair, and tal- 
low; the middle, gold and precious stones; and the northern, 
cotton, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and Brazil-wood. 


After a passage of forty-nine days from Rio, the author an- 
chored in the bay of Valparaiso, and devotes a valuable chapter to 
the navigation round Cape Horn. Chile, which has been lauded as 
the ‘ Vale of Paradise’ by some, and by others as a red, barren, and 
bare land, according to the season under the influence of which 
it has been first beheld from the above-mentioned bay, is here 
described as a place where those who have sojourned for a few 
days seldom rejoice to leave. Of Valparaiso, its inhabitants, their 
customs and amusements, we have many minute accounts in these 
pages. We are for instance told, that on Saturday nights the streets 
are particularly gay. ‘The Plaza is sprinkled over with flat baskets 
of shoes, ranged with great care. It is represented as a custom 
of distant ages, for ladies to repair thither to purchase such arti- 
cles, for that they require a new pair every week—the size being 
ascertained by measuring them with the spread fingers. On the 
same night the mendicants are particularly active; nor is it un- 
common to meet old men on horseback, beseeching charity in the 
most piteous terms. 


We never heard of such combs as the author reports to be 
worn in Chile, many of them being eighteen inches or two feet 
around the top. But the only ornaments worn in the hair are 
natural roses and pinks, disposed with much taste. There is another 
simple and beautiful use made of flowers: and this is to present 
each guest,on the three or four first visits, with a flower, in token of 
welcome. If such a present is not offered, it is eertain that the visitor 
has not made a favourable impression. ‘Fhere is another custom, 
however, which is wearing out since the revolution, not half so be- 
coming, when the maté is used as a substitute for tea. It isa plant 
of Paraguay, and appears as a greenish-yellow dust, in which are 
mingled broken leaves and stems of the plant. This material, in- 
fused in boiling water, forms the mute. 


“ The ‘ yerba’ with sugar and the outer rind of orange or lemon peel, 
or pieces of cinnamon, are placed ina globular vessel holding about a 
gill, and boiling water is poured in upon them. The vessel containing 
the infusion, termed ‘a maté,’ is either entirely of silver, or of a small 
gourd, banded with silver, supported by a stem and plate of the same 
metal. A silver cover, perforated with a hole for the passage of the 
‘bombilla,’ and secured to the side by a chain, serves to retain the heat 
and aroma of the plant. The ‘ bombilla’ is a tube from ten to twelve 
inches long, terminated at one end by a bulb (not unlike that of 2 ther- 
mometer) pierced with many small holes; like ‘ the mate,’ it is silver, or 
consists of a cane tube with a metal bulb. 

“Such is the apparatus from which the elderly Chilénas sip, or rather 
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suck their favourite beverage, at a temperature very little below that of 
boiling water. Donna Juana took ‘ the maté,’ and after two or three sips, 
offered it to me, to try whether it were pleasant; however willing I might 
have been to receive the tube into my mouth, immediately after coming 
from the pouting lips of her daughters, I must confess I felt same repug- 
nance to suck the same stem with Donna Juana: yet, recollecting that 
one of Basil Hall’s officers had given offence by carrying a ‘ bombilla’ for 
his peculiar use, I took ‘ the maté,’ and finding it agreeable in flavour, 
did not relinquish it until I had drawn it to the dregs. 

“Those who take the ‘ maté’ for the first time, usually burn their lips; 
and it is the only mistake at which ladies laugh; in fact, a cynic would 
scarcely keep his countenance. Fancy a gentleman pressing a hot silver 
tube between his lips, jerking back his head in surprise, then applying a 
handkerchief to his eyes, and while he does so, attempting to smile—the 
tout ensemble produces the most whimsical expression of countenance 
imaginable. ‘Two or three ‘ matés’ are generally quite sufficient to sup- 


ply a company of eight or ten persons; for they are passed from mouth 
to mouth till all are satisfied. When the fluid is exhausted, ‘ the mate’ 


is replenished with sugar and hot water from a silver kettle, usually 
placed in the room upon a small ‘brazéro’ of living coals.”—vol. i, pp. 


161—163. 


As the author introduces a good deal of the Spanish language, 
itis but right that he should give directions as to the best me- 
thod of acquiring a command of it. This, he declares to be, by first 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with the conjugation of the verbs, 
and then by visiting the ladies and talking right or wrong. We 
very frequently observe, that he unites or compares the English, 
and the Americans of the United States, in these volumes. He 
evinces pride sometimes in the association, and we think, more 
than once, that sort of jealousy which is no less indicative of his 
satisfaction in the relationship. ‘The manner in which the people 
from the two countries conducted themselves as foreigners, 1s thus 
fairly and not illiberally given. 


“The English-speaking foreigners in Valparaiso, who pretend to be 
of substance, and somewhat aristocratical withal, have formed little 
coteries amongst themselves, and never admit the Chilians into their 


society, except on some grand occasion, or unless the ladies are married - 


tosome Englishman or North American. All the English and American 
ladies here are married ; therefore, the young men seek amusement in the 
society of the natives, at least till they acquire the lauguage. Few of 
them are able to speak it on their arrival, and even after a long residence 
in the country they rarely learn to speak well. ‘The Germans and French 
possess an innate power, and naturally more industry for acquiring lan- 


guages, and perhaps greater facilities than others; we generally find them . 


speaking with grammatical propriety, and often with elegance, though 
not with the purity of accent often attained by the Americans and Eng- 
lish. 


“A difference of education and religion, a difference in the estimate of 
pleasure and amusements, together with the inability to speak fluently 
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the languages of each other, are sufficient reasons for the want of con- 
geniality observable between the foreign and Chilian ladies: and I have 
invariably remarked, that when they have met at petites sotrées, the 
society has been under restraint, and hilarity repressed. This is particu- 
larly true of water-parties, fer which the Chilénas have a great liking, 
and which are most cheerful when entirely Chilian, or North American 
and English. The foreign society, compared with the Chilian, is more 
intellectual—more conversational—more devoted to eating; while the 
Chilian is more musical (not of the highest order, however)—more chit- 
chatable—more flirtationable ; and then they dance and glance; there is a 
sort of rivalship, too, between the qualities of the head and heels, for the face 
grows grave whenever the feet ‘ move to measure.’ The Spanish society 
is more fitted to please and amuse naval officers during their short visits ; 
but, for along sojourn, the English and North American met with in 
Valparaiso is preferable. Considering the discordant materials of which 
it is composed, the foreign society may be pronounced good. The Eng- 
lish abroad, so far as I have seen, generally assume a higher stand than 
they have held or can hold at home ; and adopting the maxim of Hamlet— 
‘assume a virtue if you have it not,’—set up for distinction, and, from 
their efforts to gain it, very often deserve it. North Americans are 
oceasionally obnoxious to similar remarks. There isa jealousy between 
the two nations that sometimes peep forth ;—in fact, there is a disagreeable 
sort of surveillance mutually exercised by the people of both sides of the 
water.”’—vol. i, pp. 182—184. 


The primitive mode of churning butter, by putting the cream 
into large gourds or dry skins, placing them on a donkey’s back, 
and making the animal trot round till the operation is completed, 
is still practised in Chile. We have been struck with one observa- 
tion made by the author, when describing Santiago, which he had 
leisure to visit. He says, one of the most interesting coincidences 
within his knowledge is, that all the colonies of Europe bear a 
striking resemblance, in the features of the soil and landscape, to 
the mother country from which they respectively sprang. It cer- 
tainly is remarkable, if the explorers from Europe should discover 
and people lands similar to their own. But the wonder ceases, if 
we should find that the likeness belongs only to the habits of the 
people, their works and fancies. It is here maintained, however, 
that it is on a broader and more enduring resemblance that he 


founds his statement, which he enforces by a number of illustrations 
and examples. 


Of the Chilians these pages afford afavourable account. The writer 
more than once declares, that the climate, the society, and other 
circumstances are such, that few persons can resist their charm. 
His notices of the republic of Bolivia we pass over, and proceed to 
a few of those on Peru, which occupy the whole of the second vo- | 
lume and part of the first. Lima, once the far-famed ‘City of 
Kings’ afterwards ‘ City of the Free,’ is built on the southern bank 


of a river Rimac, and enjoys perhaps the finest climate in the 
world, 
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suck their favourite beverage, at a temperature very little below that of 
boiling water. Donna Juana took ‘the maté,’ and after two or three sips, 
offered it to me, to try whether it were pleasant; however willing I might 
have been to receive the tube into my mouth, immediately after coming 
from the pouting lips of her daughters, I must confess I felt same repug- 
nance to suck the same stem with Donna Juana: yet, recollecting that 
one of Basil Hall’s officers had given offence by carrying a ‘ bombilla’ for 
his peculiar use, I took ‘ the maté,’ and finding it agreeable in flavour, 
did not relinquish it until I had drawn it to the dregs. 

“Those who take the ‘ maté’ for the first time, usually burn their lips; 
and it is the only mistake at which ladies laugh; in fact,a cynic would 
scarcely keep his countenance. Fancy a gentleman pressing a hot silver 
tube between his lips, jerking back his head in surprise, then applying a 
handkerchief to his eyes, and while he does so, attempting to smile—the 
tout ensemble produces the most whimsical expression of countenance 
imaginable. ‘Two or three ‘ matés’ are generally quite sufficient to sup- 


ply a company of eight or ten persons; for they are passed from mouth 
to mouth till all are satisfied. When the fluid is exhausted, ‘ the maté’ 


is replenished with sugar and hot water from a silver kettle, usually 


placed in the room upon a small ‘brazéro’ of living coals.””—vol. i, pp. 
161—163. 


As the author introduces a good deal of the Spanish language, 
itis but right that he should give directions as to the best me- 
thod of acquiring a command of it. This, he declares to be, by first 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with the conjugation of the verbs, 
and then by visiting the ladies and talking right or wrong. We 
very frequently observe, that he unites or compares the English, 
and the Americans of the United States, in these volumes. He 
evinces pride sometimes in the association, and we think, more 
than once, that sort of jealousy which is no less indicative of his 
satisfaction in the relationship. ‘The manner in which the people 
from the two countries conducted themselves as foreigners, 1s thus 
fairly and not illiberally given. 


“The English-speaking foreigners in Valparaiso, who pretend to be 
of substance, and somewhat aristocratical withal, have formed little 
coteries amongst themselves, and never admit the Chilians into their 


society, except on some grand occasion, or unless the ladies are married » 


tosome Englishman or North American. Allthe English and American 
ladies here are married ; therefore, the young men seek amusement in the 
society of the natives, at least till they acquire the lauguage. Few of 
them are able to speak it on their arrival, and even after a long residence 
in the country they rarely learn to speak well. ‘The Germans and French 
possess an innate power, and naturally more industry for acquiring lan- 


guages, and perhaps greater facilities than others; we generally find them - 


speaking with grammatical propriety, and often with elegance, though 
not with the purity of accent often attained by the Americans and Eng- 
lish. 


«A difference of education and religion, a difference in the estimate of 
pleasure and amusements, together with the inability to speak fluently 
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the languages of each other, are sufficient reasons for the want of con- 
geniality observable between the foreign and Chilian ladies: and I have 
invariably remarked, that when they have met at petites sotrées, the 
society has been under restraint, and hilarity repressed. This is particu- 
larly true of water-parties, fer which the Chilénas have a great liking, 
and which are most cheerful when entirely Chilian, or North American 
and English. The foreign society, compared with the Chilian, is more 
intellectual—more conversational—more devoted to eating; while the 
Chilian is more musical (not of the highest order, however)—more chit- 
chatable—more flirtationable ; and then they dance and glance; there isa 
sort of rivalship, too, between the qualities of the head and heels, for the face 
grows grave whenever the feet ‘move to measure.” The Spanish society 
is more fitted to please and amuse naval officers during their short visits ; 
but, for along sojourn, the English and North American met with in 
Valparaiso is preferable. Considering the discordant materials of which 
it is composed, the foreign society may be pronounced good. The Eng- 
lish abroad, so far as I have seen, generally assume a higher stand than 
they have held or can hold at home ; and adopting the maxim of Hamlet— 
‘assume a virtue if you have it not,’—set up for distinction, and, from 
their efforts to gain it, very often deserve it. North Americans are 
oceasionally obnoxious to similar remarks. There isa jealousy between 
the two nations that sometimes peep forth ;—in fact, there is a disagreeable 
sort of surveiliance mutually exercised by the people of both sides of the 
water.”’—vol. i, pp. 182—184. 


The primitive mode of churning butter, by putting the cream 
into large gourds or dry skins, placing them on a donkey’s back, 
and making the animal trot round till the operation is completed, 
is still practised in Chile. We have been struck with one observa- 
tion made by the author, when describing Santiago, which he had 
leisure to visit. He says, one of the most interesting coincidences 
within his knowledge is, that all the colonies of Europe bear a 
striking resemblance, in the features of the soil and landscape, to 
the mother country from which they respectively sprang. It cer- 
tainly is remarkable, if the explorers from Europe should discover 
and people lands similar to their own. But the wonder ceases, if 
we should find that the likeness belongs only to the habits of the 
people, their works and fancies. It is here maintained, however, 
that it is on a broader and more enduring resemblance that he 


founds his statement, which he enforces by a number of illustrations 
and examples. 


Of the Chilians these pages afford afavourable account. The writer 
more than once declares, that the climate, the society, and other 
circumstances are such, that few persons can resist their charm. 
His notices of the republic of Bolivia we pass over, and proceed to 
a few of those on Peru, which occupy the whole of the second vo- 
lume and part of the first. Lima, once the far-famed ‘City of 
Kings’ afterwards ‘ City of the Free,’ is built on the southern bank 


of _ river Rimac, and enjoys perhaps the finest climate in the 
world, 
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“ The houses are generally of one story, yet there are many dwellings 
of two, which, for extent and magnificence, are comparable to palaces. 
‘The walls are of mud and cut straw, worked up together, moulded 
into large-sized bricks, dried in the sun. ‘That the walls may be more 
capable of resisting the frequent earthquakes, stout pieces of timber are 
worked in them; and when a second story is raised, it is constructed of. 
stout split reeds, wattled together, and then plastered over with mud. The 
roofs are flat, made of mats, covered over with an inch or two of earth, 
enough to absorb the gdrua which falls during the winter. From a height 
the city resembles a vast ruin; the tops of the houses look as if they were 
covered with ashes, and the number of buzzards stalking solemnly over. 
every building serves to enhance the impression. 

“The great square of Lima, in ancient times the Plaza Real, now 
Plaza de la Independencia, suggests a thousands associations. Here 
Pizarro drew the plan of this metropolis ; here he laid the corner stone of 
the cathedral, the first building in the ‘ City of Kings;’ here he saw the 
town-house and palace rise; within afew yards of this spot he lost his life, 
and not far off now rest his bones! Here, too, San Martin proclaimed 
liberty to the inhabitants, and Bolivar was honoured and contemned. 
Here Torre Tagle ordered the national hymn to be sung by young girls, 
assembled from the several schools, on every Sunday morning! For three 
hundred years the Plaza has been, by turns, the scene of business, of 
religious processions, of amatory intrigues, of festivities, and of public 
executions !—-and will propably continue so tobe. The customs of Lima 
are now too old and too deeply rooted soon to change.”"—vol. i, pp. 379— 


389. 


There is a saying that “ Lima is the heaven of women, the pur- 
gatory of men, and the hell of jackasses ;”” which, in so far as the 
last are concerned, seems to be abundantly verified. Yet, from the 
number of churches, chapels, and religious establishments, it was a 
common opinion many years ago, that the city would send more 
souls to heaven than the mines would yield dollars to the world. 
But it has been remarked, that priests bear about the same relation 
to religion, that lawyers do to law; and therefore, Lima contains 
too many priests to leave room for religion. Yet, that there are 
and have been many pious persons throughout Peru, as well as in 
the capital, may be inferred from the numerous public charities of 
the country. The revolution, too, has denuded and repressed many 
of those institutions which Protestants consider the strongholds of 
superstition and cruelty. 


“ The building which was once occupied by the Inquisition is now 4 
goal for common felons. The cells formerly used for confining the vic- 
tims of inquisitorial torments are so arranged that no two doors open into 
the same passage, which is between them. They are eight feet square 
and ten or twelve high, and without light. On one side is an ad&be 
bench, and over it a daub of the Virgin and a crucifix. In some of 
them, the marks of fire, where the victims were toasted, still remain. 
The judgment halls, with their secret panels and machinery for moving 
the head and eyes of the image of Our Saviour, are now the offices of 
the goalers and military guard which protect it. 
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“The Inquisition, with the horrors, was established at Lima in 1569. 


and exercised the same functions as in Spain, uatil it was destroyed in 
1821 by San Martin.” —vol. ii, p. 51. 


It sounds oddly in our ears, when it is told that the University of 
St. Mark receives yearly in its support the proceeds of one bull- 
bait. The medical professorships are—one of anatomy, one of phy- 
siology, one of pathology, one of the practice of medicine and cli- 
nical practice, one of therapeutics and pharmacy, and one of 
surgery and obstetrics, with a demonstrator in the anatomical 
theatre. Yet with allthis array of teachers, and access to exten- 
sive hospitals, the department is in a languishing state. There are 
other chairs, such as of natural history, and of mathematics and 
chemistry. ‘The house of representatives have an apartment in the 
University. ‘The members sometimes rise and speak from their 
places ; but when about arguing a question at length, they ascend 
one of the tribunes, premising, “‘ Gentlemen, I ask leave to speak.” 
The best orators are by our author declared to be amongst the 
clergy. 

He seldom heard a Peruvian lady say she had read any book 
whatever. Scandal, and the history of ailments, occupy much of 
their conversation. A friend’s accouchement, with all the details, is 
another prolific theme, particularly if it happens to be a little out 
of the common order. In these Moose the youngest children 
are said to take part, and speak quite knowingly of things which in 
some other countries are only revealed to the initiated. 

“ It may be inferred from what I have said of a morning call, that the 
education of the Lima ladies is very limited. At school they learn to 
read indifferently well; to write worse ; to embroider with floss silk ; to 
use the needle; and to their credit be it spoken, they generally make 
their own dresses, and not unfrequently their own shoes ! Mantua-makers, 
however, are few, and until within a very few years were entirely un- 
known. They acquire a slight knowledge of music, and play the piano 
and guitar passably well. Since the revolution, some few have studied 
French. Dancing is an hereditary accomplishment, passed down from 
generation to generation. I have never heard of such a being as a dan- 
cing-master in the city, yet all are graceful in the waltz and contradanza. 
The beneficial effects of certain public amusements upon society have 
been lately shown in Lima. The Italian Opera Company, which left 
there in 1832, diffused an almost universal taste for Italian music; and 


now every young lady of fashion sings and plays the best pieces of Ros- 


sini and Paccini, and many have learned to read Jtatian.”—vol. ii, pp. 
93, 94. 


The Limanians are charged by the author as being nice igno- 
rant of geography and history. He has been frequently asked by 
them in what part of Philadelphia was London. But the colonial 
system of Spain took precautions to withhold knowledge from the 
people. It is to be hoped, however, that the next generation in 
Peru will be better informed, from the exertions that have lately 
been made to establish schools throughout the country. We notice 
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another feature of the people in this city, that bears a family Ye- 
semblance to those in the mother country. 


“The morale of Lima society may be gathered from the fact, that 
females, married or single, who are known to have yielded to amatory 
intrigues, are received in the fashionable circles. Few persons who 
know anything of Lima, have not heard of the celebrated Josepha 
Luisa, the heroine of a correspondence between herself and a notorious 
judge, which was printed at Philadelphia, in 1823, under the title of 
‘Cartas Americanas.’ He is portrayed in that work as a second St. 
Preux, and she as another Nouvelle Heloise. He now holds a distin- 
guished place under the government, and she, though known to be the 
mother of some of his children, and sister of his wife, is seen at the 
theatre, and every where with the haut ton! The passion which sug- 
gested the correspondence no longer exists; yet neither of them is 
ashamed of its publicity. On the contrary, he has attempted to defend 
his letters, as well as the sentiments contained in them, by assuring us 
that they were published for the instruction of hiscountrymen! He even 
proposed distributing copies, to be left on the tables at the various cafés, 
as tracts are piously scattered in the United States! If all who are in 
similar circumstances in the‘ City of Freeman,’ were banished from itsso- 
cial world, fashionable society would be obliterated.” —vol.ii, pp. 193, 104. 


Gaiety, splendour, and gambling, characterise Lima society. 
Considering the little industry among the ladies, and their want of 
taste for reading, it may reasonably be asked, how they get through 
the twenty-four hours. The author endeavours to give us an ac- 
count of their time-killing talent, which it may be worth the while 
of the vegetating fair nearer our own home to see detailed. A 
fashionable belle in that country rises at day-light, hastens through 
her prayers at the nearest church, retires again to slumber. About 
eleven she breakfasts alone, then smokes a cigar or two, strolls 
about the house slipshod, dress loose, and with unwashed face, till 
the morning is fairly spent. About mid-day the business of dressing 
the hair commences, and exhausts an hour ; shoes are pulled up at 
the heel, a large shaw] is cast over the shoulders, and the lady (if 
married) is ready to receive visiters. ‘The hour before dinner is 
spent in some trifling needle-work, unless there be a new dress to 
make. Dinner and the siesta take up the afternoon to five or six 
o’clock, when she dresses to walk out or to receive her friends. 

But the author gives one very favourable view of the Limanians, 
as respects family affection between the several members. 


“The younger brothers and sisters are always obedient to their elders ; 
men established in life often refuse to perform trifling acts, on the ground 
that they may be disagreeable to their fathers or mothers; and I have scen 
widows who had returned to the homes of their parents after their hus- 
bands’ death, quite as scrupulously obedient as children of three or four 
years old! ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
in the land,’ is a precept strictly observed. The ties of consanguinity 
are stronger, and are more widely extended, than with us; cousins are 


almost as near as brothers—in fact, they are quite as affectionately treat-. 
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ed and considered. This habit of feeling may be entirely owing to the 
law of primogeniture, which enhances the consideration of the first-born ; 
the republican shift-for-yourself principle, is unfavourable to the che- 
yishing those clannish feelings of propinquity which we meet in ancient 
families.”—vol. ii, pp. 109, 110. 


Sunday, it may be presumed, is a great season for gaiety and 
amusement ; and cock-fighting is generally practised and encou- 
raged on that day, upon which the sums bet are almost incredible— 
usually on a single battle running from one to a hundred dollars, 
but sometimes to a great deal more. Many have been the highly- 
coloured descriptions of bull-baits, but we have met with none in 
prose more faithful and effective than that here given. But it is 
by much too long for our own pages. Yet we must in justice to the 
author declare, that without travelling beyond a detail of cireum- 
stances, the propriety of his ideas and language is such as to have 
wound up our feelings to a pitch of intense anxiety and pity for the 
dumb animals ; and that we only breathed at the announcement of 
death having relieved them from the wanton and refined butchery 
that fed the eyes and delighted the hearts of the giddy, unthinking 
spectators. 

When speaking of the marriage ceremonies in Peru, we are in- 
formed that it is not without difficulty or clandestine means that 
the marriages of those who will not confess and attend mass, can 
be celebrated with native ladies. 


“Great difficulties are throw in the way of foreigners who wish to 
marry Limanian ladies, if they be not of the Roman Catholic faith. To 
render the nuptials legal, and the children legitimate, a licence and a 
dispensation are required to be obtained from the bishop or archbishop. 
To enhance the value of this indulgence, the bishop bears long impor- 
tunity, and at last yields, in consideration of a douceur of five or six 
hundred dollars, which he accepts, only to be given to the poor, or for 
masses for the benefit of the bridegroom! Persuasion to join the church, 
or,as the pharse is, ‘ hacerse Cristiano’—become a Christian—is always 
made use of; and if the candidate for Hymen’s altar will attend mass and 
confess, all the difficulty is removed! Fortunately for foreigners in this 
predicament, a half dozen onzas, quietly deposited in the hands of the 
curate of the parish, will clear all obstructions in the way, without re- 
sorting to the bishop, or even ‘becoming a Christian ;’ and, for two dol- 
lars more, the neccessary certificate may be obtained. 

‘In cases where the parties have been unwilling to pursue this latter 
course, and dispensation could not be procured from the bishop, the ‘ clan- 
destine marriage’ has been resorted to. It isthus effected. At the eleva- 
tion of the host in the usual mass, when the priest pronounces the bene- 
diction, the bridegroom, in the presence of three witnesses, (who after- 
wards sign the marriage contract), says, taking the hand of the bride, 
‘Iam your husband, you are my wife; and she replies,* [am your 
wife, you are my husband.’ This form is all-sufficient to make the nuptials 
legal, and, consequently, the children legitimate.’’—vol. ii, pp. 200, 201. 


We consider the author to be sufficiently liberal in his religious 
creed, as regards toleration, and indeed to be somewhat of a latitu- 
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dinarian. We therefore take his testimony in its fullest import ag 
correct, in reference to the superstition, the ignorance, and the im- 
moral character of the Peruvian clergy. Confession is strongly in- 
sisted on by them. The pious confess weekly, and some even 
daily ; but all are compelled, under the peril of excommunication, 
to lay their sins before the padre at least once a year. All the arts 
of eloquent description of hell and purgatory are made use of, to 
propagate and maintain the superstitions of the nation ; and indeed 
the same holds true throughout South America. 


“The clergy of Peru, like that of all Spanish America, holds in its ranks 
men of talents, deep scholastic learning, and patriotism; but the great 
mass of priests are composed of men who are plunged in superstitious 
ignorance, and given to every kind of immorality. 


“The majority of those wearing the garb of the church are men of 
the lowest vices—men who stroll the streets, ragged and filthy in their 
persons—men who, in spite of their vows of celibacy, live in open concu- 
binage, and own themselves, not only fathers of the church, but also of a 
numerous offspring, doubly illegitimate. I have heard them boast of 
their successful amours, and say that holy orders do not change human 
nature! The Peruvian clergy, particularly the lower grades, as curates 


and sub-curates, have borne this character for the last hundred years.” — 
vol. ii, p. 213. 


Our author visited several departments of Peru, and gives full 
and particular accounts of what fell under his special notice. He and 
ourselves are apt, without doubt, to expect too much from republics 
of such recent existence as those that came under his observation. 
But we cannot doubt but repose will finally await them, and that 
they will gradually advance into the full light which freedom 
and education discover and cultivate. In closing these volumes, 
we are happy to have an occasion to express our deliberate opinion, 
that they are of considerable value, as adding to our knowledge of 
South America, especially as giving full pictures of domestic life 
and social habits. When the day comes that such books shall be 
read by the people whom they regard, it cannot be doubted that a 
greater benefit will result from them, than can at present be antici- 
pated. At any rate, the residence of such persons as the author, 
for a length of time among the hospitable and gay South Americans, 
cannot pass over without leaving happy consequences. Indeed, 
we learn that on leaving Lima, his departure and that of his 
shipmates was deplored greatly by the inhabitants. Nor do we 
at all wonder at this, when we consider the liberality, the kind- 
liness, and the sound sense, united with refinement, that characterise 
every chapter of these volumes. The conciliation of the South 
Americans is not the only conquest of friendship of which the 
work gives us evidence. ‘lhere is another and perhaps a more im- 
portant fact testified incidentaily in its pages. For we find that 
the kindest offices and warmest expressions of brotherhood were 
interchanged and reciprocated between the commander of the 
United States’ ship of war, the Falmouth, and Lord Townshend, 
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commander of his Britannic Majesty’s ship the Dublin, as the fol- 
lowing letter from his Lordship shows :— 


“ H. M. Ship Dublin, 


“ My Dear Gregory, “ Valparaiso Bay, 24th September 1833. 


“ Tcannot allow the Falmouth to leave this coast, without expressing 
how much, individually, I shall fee] the loss of yourself, your officers, and 
ship. Butit 1s not me alone, but all my countrymen who feel it, Your 
attention and kindness can never be exceeded. To you our trade and 
commerce are much indebted; and Iregret I cannot find words strong 
enough to express the feelings of gratitude for the many obligations we are 
all under to you. No! my good friend, no Englishman ever knew what 
distress was in the presence of the Falmouth, or where she could reach to 
assist them. As senior officer of the English squadron, J thank you for 
all your friendly communications and assistance at all times, which I 
have reported to my government. Individually, I am under the greatest 
obligations; and believe me, a most grateful heart thanks you most sin- 
cerely for it. It may not be our lot to meet again upon the service of our 
respective nations, but I trust, my good and dear friend, we shall do so in 
private life, when the greatest pleasure to me will be to cultivate that 
sincere friendship which has so happily subsisted between us. 

‘May you have a safe and quick passage home, and enjoy all the com- 
forts and happiness I wish you. I enclose you my address, and I need 
not say how delighted I shall be to see youand your family there, as well 
asany of the Falmouths. Believe me, my dear Gregory, your very sincere 
friend—J. TownsEnpb.”—vol. ii, pp. 434, 435. 





Arr, IJ.—A Bill (as amended by the Committee) to effect a Commuta- 
tion of Tithes in England and Wales. Printed by order of the 
House of Commons, 9th July, 1833. 


In this paper we propose to give a short history of tithes, and in a 
dispassionate tone to show that they are the property of the public 
and of the poor. The clergy of the Establishment, and their par- 
tisans in and out of parliament, have not been slow nor moderate in 
their assertions; maintaining the bold position, and, it must be con- 
fessed, with great ingenuity too, that churchmen hold their eccle- 
siastical property, including their tithes, by the same night by which 
any person holds his secular property; and they have written and 
said much of a very plausible character to support this position. 
It therefore requires some dexterity to unravel their sophistry, and 
to unfold the real merits of the argument. We do not pretend to 
say that this can be accomplished in the fullest or clearest manner 
by us. Still, as the most stubborn facts are ready for our accept- 
ance (on which we have founded our views), it will not be difficult to 
take them up; from which the simplest mind may easily be so satis- 
fied, that no ingenuity can overturn the conclusions to which we 
shall come. ‘There is not one doctrine or fact which unsophis- 
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ticated minds have believed, but has been impugned and contra- 
dicted: not even the plainest and most forcible. Nay, we should 
say that the simpler and more manifest that they are, with so much 
the greater pertinacity have they been opposed. We may instance 
the case of tithes. Nothing, according to the nature of the thing, 
nor its true history, can be plainer, than that the law created them, 
and that whatever has been created by the law may be disposed of 
by the same authority. Yet this is denied; and there is no dis- 
tinction allowed between bodies politic, “the creatures of the 
policy of man,” and natural persons, who acquire their property 
by means which they derive immediately from nature, or as has 
been well expressed, by “ the gift of God alone.” 

The public mind has been and continues to be in a state of ex- 
treme excitement on this subject. The complaints used to be 
confined to the burdensome and vexatious nature of the system, the 
anomalous and partial nature of the law by which it is regulated; 
but lately the question has assumed a new and a much more sweep- 
ing form, and is now, how far tithes are to be considered as national 
property. But before submitting a few arguments, which we con- 
sider conclusive to every unprejudiced and impartial person on the 
subject, it is necessary to give a summary of the history of tithes. 

Tithes are, according to the earliest notice of them which has 
reached us, very ancient, and are properly first called patriarchal. 
Abraham is said to have given to Melchisedeck the tenth of all 
the spoils he had taken from the four kings he had defeated. 
Jacob also vows at Bethel to give the tenth of all the riches he 
shall gather during that sojourn to God. But it will be observed 
that these were free and voluntary. ‘They differed also in various 
other respects from what was afterwards understood by tithe. 
Melchisedeck only received the tenth of the spoils—not of Abra- 
ham’s possessions; and this but once, not annually; not as a main- 
tenance, but as homage. It was from one priest, too, presented to 
another, for Abraham was such. Jacob was also a priest, and his 
offering was the result of a voluntary vow, to give the tenth of 
what he should possess, not unto another priest, but unto God, 
upon an altar. 

We next come to tithe as legally established by Moses; and 
according to the Mosaic dispensation, the Israelites were to pay 
tithes of several kinds. These we need not particularly distinguish 
orexplain. It may suffice to say, that the first tithe was of all the 
fruits, given to the Levites. The second tithe was a tenth part of 
the nine remaining, after payment of the first. This was set apart 
in each family, and carried to Jerusalem; or it was to be redeemed: 
and in this case a fifth was to be added to it, and the money 
carried to Jerusalem. The third was the tithe of the tithes; for 
the Levites, after getting their tithes, gave in their turn a tithe 
unto the priests. ‘The fourth was the tithe of the third year, and 
was very similar to the second tithe, but less inconvenient. It was 
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neither carried in kind to Jerusalem,nor in money, but kept to be 
spent by the Levites, the strangers, the fatherless, and the widows 
of the place. 

We come now to the Christian era, which of course claims a 
much more particular consideration, as respects the divine right, 
and the early history of the Gospel. And here it is to be borne in 
mind constantly, that neither did Jesus Christ nor the Apostles 
establish tithes; but the ministers of the new covenant lived upon 
the alms and the voluntary offerings of the devout; yet St. Paul 
laboured with his hands rather than be a burden to the brethren. 
The laity gave as they were moved of themselves, out of their reve- 
nues, but not, so far as we learn, was a certain proportion under- 
stood till the fourth century; and then it was called tithe, not 
because it was such a proportion as a tenth, but in imitation of the 
term established by the old law. 

It is curious enough, however, to find that the paying of a tenth 
of what a man enjoys or reaps from it, has been resembled by some- 
thing of the same nature among heathens. Xenophon, in his ex- 
pedition of Cyrus, notices an inscription near the temple of Diana, 
which enjoined the people to offer a tenth of their revenues to the 
goddess every year. ‘The Babylonians and Egyptians gave a tenth 
of their revenues to their kings. ‘The Romans, the Gauls, and the 
ancients, observed a similar rule. Gibbon, indeed, declares that 
tithes have been common in all ages. So that it has perplexed 
authors to find the origin of such a custom amongst so many 
nations, where a tenth was given either to their kings, their priests, 
or their gods. Grotius conjectures that the number ten is the most 
common and prominent among men. We have ten fingers; and he 
thinks that the commandments of God were so numbered, that 
people might the more readily apprehend and retain them in their 
memories. We think it very probable that the Mosaic law, in this 
particular, as it would appear was the case in many other points, is 
to be recognised as having found its way, though often greatly dis- 
figured and vitiated, to many remote nations of the world. 

Gibbon states that the first Christian emperor, Constantine the 
Great, was very liberal to the church; that in the year 321 he 
granted his subjects full liberty to bequeath any extent of property 
they chose to churchmen. But this, in place of proving that a tenth 
of the produce was payable to the clergy in those early ages, shews, 
it may be plausibly argued, quite the contrary, and that they had no 
legal right to tithes, and were supported gratuitously. Montesquieu, 
however, endeavours to point out the precise time when the pay- 
ment of tithes was established by law. No doubt, he says, the 
clergy opened the Bible before the time of Charlemagne, and 
preached the offerings under the Mosaic law; but that he dares say, 
before that monarch’s reign, they were not established. The synod 
of Frankfort, held under him in 794, furnished a cogent motive to 
pay the tithes. It enacted, that, as in the last famine, the ears of 
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corn were found to contain no seed, the infernal spirits having 
devoured it all, and as those spirits had been heard to reproach 
the people with not having paid tithes, all those who were seised of 
church lands should now pay them ; and the obligation thence ex- 
tended to all. : 
Whether the facts be precisely as Gibbon and Montesquieu have 
put them or not, it 1s sufficiently authenticated that prelates and 
princes, early in the Christian era, obliged the laity to give a tenth 
of their revenues, fruits, &c., to the clergy, which the church enjoyed 
till the eighth century, when the latter got hold of part of these tithes, 
and appropriated them to their own use, either by grants of the 


‘princes or by their own authority. Afterwards they applied them 


to the founding of chapters or monasteries, and the church tacitl 
consented to this measure. We repeat, however, that during the 
early ages of the Christian era, at least for the first three hundred 
years, no mention is made in history of any such thing as tithes 
belonging to the church. ‘The clergy lived all that time on free- 
will offerings, supplied by the devout, or by the Christian emperors, 
who did all things by the advice of the bishops, who were liberal, 
not out of tithes, but out of their imperial treasures and revenues. 
The Mosaic institution of tithes was clearly ceremonial, and rests 


not upon the same footing that Christian priests do—for a main- 


tenance. Under the former dispensation, God gave tithes—under 
the latter, all things in his church are left to charity and Christian 
freedom. ‘That tithes were ceremonial appears from the following 
considerations :—They were not given to the Levites till they had 
been first offered as an heave-offering to the Lord. Without a 
sacrifice and an altar, tithes by the law were polluted, as may be 
seen by referring to Numbers, chapter xviii. Nor were they ever 
thought of in the first ages of Christianity, till ceremonial altars and 
offerings had been again established. It is remarkable that the 
Jews, though they have rabbies who make the law of Moses a pro- 
found study, have never, since the destruction of the temple, paid 
tithes, because they had no proper Levites nor altar to hallow them; 
and this intimates that they have looked upon the tithes only as 
ceremonial. ‘The priests and Levites were indeed the ministers of 
state under God as King of Israel, and tithes are to be considered 
an appendage to the theocracy. Blackstone says that he will not 
out the title of the clergy to tithes upon any divine right, though 
such a right certainly commenced, and as he apprehends, as certainly 
ceased with the Jewish theocracy. Hire to the labourer is clearly 
of a moral and perpetual right; but what we maintain is, that the 
tenth of a man’s property or revenue belongs not of right or neces- 
sity, but to such labour as God ordained it: and that precise labour 
was the Levitical and ceremonial service of the tabernacle. 

We now proceed to consider the history of tithes as regards Eing- 
land, where unquestionably the practice of paying them is very 
ancient; but the time and manner of their introduction is equally 
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obscure. Blackstone says, that possibly they were contemporary 
with the planting of Christianity among the Saxons by Augustin, 
the monk, about the end of the sixth century. History, however, 
does not give countenance to this opimion. Neither do the ques- 
tions sent to Pope Gregory by Augustin, after his arrival in Britain, 
nor the answer of the pope, make any mention whatever of tithes. 
How, says Augustin, should the oblations which the faithful bring 
to the altar be divided? To this it is answered by the pope, that 
it is the practice of the Apostolical See to charge bishops, when 
they are ordained, that the whole income be divided into four parts : 
the first for the bishop and his family, that he may be able to keep 
hospitality; the second for the clergy; the ¢hird for the poor; the 
fourth for repairing of churches. Of the learned and old writers 
who may be advantageously consulted for the ancient history of 
tithes, Selden is considered to have left no record or memorial un- 
explored; and he has not ventured to fix upon a precise period as 
to their introduction into England, but supposes that the payment 
of them commenced about the year 786. But this uncertainty is 
not strange, when it is considered that, according to various authen- 
tic documents referred to by him and others, the first payment of 
tithes in England was not created by any compulsory enactment, 
but was silently and imperceptibly introduced by the voluntary 
feelings of bountiful and devout persons. ‘Though there was no 
law, the piety of men would necessarily lead them to support those 
apes labourers that served for their dearest interests at the 
altar. 

It can be satisfactorily established by documents that tithes were at 
first, after the commencement of the Christian era, not only volun- 
tary offerings, but that after they ceased to continue wholly volun- 
tary, they were at least of very weak obligation, down to the time 
of the establishment of a parochial right of the rectors of parishes. 
“It is most certain,”’ says Selden, ‘“‘that before about the year 1200 
after Christ, that is about the time of King John, it was most com- 
monly practised by the laity, to make arbitrary consecrations of the 
tithes of their possessions to what monastery or church they would, 
sometimes giving half, sometimes a third part, and at their pleasure 
all, in perpetual right or otherwise, according to the nature of those 
consecrations in other countries, of which enough is before related. 
Neither does express testimony hereof want in that decretal of 
Innocent the Third, made against these kinds of arbitrary conse- 
crations. ‘Multi,’ says he, ‘in dioce tua (that is, the province of 
Canterbury) decimas suas, pro sua distribuunt voluntate.’ Neither 
may you understand it as if it had been done by the wayward 
opposition of some only, against the received and allowed laws of 
the kingdom. For notwithstanding all those ordinances, both 
secular and synodial, anciently here made for due payment, it 1s 
clear that in the time before about that of Innocent, it was not 


only usual, in fact, for laymen to convey the right of st tithes, 
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as rents-charge or the like, to what church or monastery they made 
choice of, but by the course and practice of the law also of that 
time, both common and canon, as it was here in use, such convey- 
ances were clearly good.”” The laws, therefore, that were made 
during the reigns of the Anglo-Saxon kings, which some suppose 
enjoin parochial payments, may as well apply to the obligation of 
payment resulting from arbitrary consecrations. And as to the 
imperial and provincial laws and canons, as also the decretals of 
the popes for the payment of tithes, between 800 and 1200, these 
had nothing to do with the law of England. 

Some have supposed that the parochial rights to tithes were co- 
eval with the creation of parishes. But it can be shewn that those 
writers are incorrect, both as to the first foundation of parishes, 
and the establishment of tithes, which, from the long subsisting 
connexion between parishes, benefices, and tithes, have been imagined 
contemporaneous. Selden shews that the word “ parochia” did 
not originally mean a parish, but a diocese or bishopric. The 
diocese of Canterbury, for instance, was at first the only limited 
parish, and the bishop’s family of clergymen were the curates of 
inferior churches, who were appointed and removed wholly at the 
discretion of the bishop. But about the end of the ninth century 
laymen of good estate, in order to obtain convenient instruction for 
their tenants as well as their own families, began to build churches, 
which they endowed with peculiar revenues, for the maintenance of 
incumbents, whom they appointed to reside there and perform the 
duties of the holy ministry. This arrangement was afterwards 
acceded to by the bishop, and the ecclesiastical revenues that came 
to the hands of such incumbents were withheld from the common 
treasury of the diocese. From these lay foundations, the parishes 
i this day exist in every diocese are said to be principally 

erived. 

It is said in our common law books, that before the General 
Council of Lateran, in 1179, every one was at liberty to give his 
tithes to what spiritual, ecclesiastical, or religious person he pleased, 
but that the parochial right to them was settled by that council. 
The writers of greatest name, however, call this a vulgar error, 
occasioned by confounding the council of Lateran with a decretal 
epistle of Pope Innocent III., dated at Lateran in the year 1200. 
Coke says this epistle decretal bound not the subjects of this realm, 
but the same being just and reasonable they allowed the same, and 
so it became “lex terre.” How it was incorporated into our 
national law does not appear; but upon its reception as a part of 
the general law of the land, every parson of a parish became de mero 
jure entitled to the tithes of all the lands lying within the bounda- 
ries of the parish. It was therefore no longer lawful for landowners 
to dispose of their tithes at their discretion ; but this settlement of 
the parochial right did not divest any other ecclesiastical person oF 
bodies of any tithes which they had previously acquired in the parish, 
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from the laity, by arbitrary consecrations, and which inheritances 
continue to exist perfectly distinct from the rectories of the parishes 
in which they are situated. 

It will now be proper to inquire to what purposes tithes were ap- 
plied, after a legal right to demand them had been obtained, and 
how far the clergy of the present day follow out the principle on 
which they were originally made payable. We have already men- 
tioned the fourfold ponent enjoined by Pope Gregory, in the ap- 
propriation of the donations devoted to the church ; viz. that one 
part was to be given to the bishop; another to the inferior clergy ; a 
third to the poor; and a fourth, was to be set aside for erecting 
and upholding churches or places of worship. Blackstone also 
says, that at the first establishment of parochial clergy, the tithes 
of the parish were distributed in a fourfold division—the same that 
we have now enumerated; but that when the sees of the bishops 
became otherwise amply endowed, the bishops were prohibited from 
demanding their usual share of these tithes, and the division was in 
three parts only. He likewise takes notice of an act of Richard II. 
in the fourteenth century, which enjoins the bishops to allocate a 
proper sum out of the tithes of each diocese, for the sustenance of 
poor parishioners ; remarking, that it seems the people were fre- 
quently sufferers by the withholding of those alms for which, among 
other purposes, the payment of tithes was originally imposed. 

It may be observed, that the period when the superior clergy of 
England first possessed themselves of the tithes, in defiance of the 
original destination, or when particular statutes were passed to 
enforce an application of them to the uses for which they were 
first made payable, are not absolutely important matters to the dis- 
cussion of this subject ; since the fact is, that in place of one-fourth 
or one-third of them being applied for the use of the officiating 
clergy, a similar proportion to the poor, and another for the re- 
pairs of churches, the tithes payable in England are very dif- 
ferently appropriated. A writer on the subject says, those people 
who are most disposed to cry out “ the church is in danger,”’ when 
the real or supposed rights of the clergy are invaded by the 
slightest attempts to alienate the tithes, ought to reflect that the 
third of all the tithes in England, whether in possession of the 
church or of the laity, ought to be allowed for the support of the 
poor. Of course he means, when the bishops had acquired land 
by mortmain or free alms, sufficient to support their dignity, inde- 
pendently of the fourth part otherwise allowed them. 

Two most important branches of the subject of English tithes 
still remain to be considered:—the evils attending the present 
state of the law—and the remedies that should be applied. We 
here confess ourselves to be distinct from that party who think 
that he who labours at the altar should not live by the altar; as 
also from another, who maintain that all religious establishments are 
bad. We are advocates for a well regulated national church, prin- 
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cipally upon this great feature of man’s nature, that his desire for 
spiritual instruction and purity is not equal to his necessities ; and 
that therefore the supply should not be left to his natural demand. 
The question of an establishment, however, does not at present re- 
quire a direct consideration. It is the mode and the extent in 
which the Church of England receives support by means of tithes, 
that is to be discussed, together with the consequences therefrom 
reaped. But before proceeding to these branches of the subject, 
let us just recur to one or two circumstances, opinions, or argu- 
ments, connected with the historical summary that has been given 
of tithes. 

We repeat what has often been advanced and never overturned, 
that whatever has been created by the law may be disposed of by 
the law. That tithes are of divine right under the Christian dis- 
pensation, few will now maintain. If any do object to our doctrine 
on that ground, we are not called upon to be at more pains with the 
objection than refer to what appears in an earlier part of this paper. 

e also repeat that there is a most important distinction between 
ecclesiastical possessions and the inheritances of layman—as Mr. 
Kagle, of the Middle Temple, in his able writings on tithes re- 
marks—arising out of the public and general nature of the purposes 
for which spiritual benefices were created and endowed with 
temporal estates and revenues. Tor, as all ecclesiastical livings 
were originally instituted for the promotion of works of religion, 
piety, charity, and instruction, and as these are essentially ofa 
public nature, it must be presumed that all the tithes and other 
possessions which were annexed to those benefices, either at the 
time of their foundation or by subsequent augmentations, were in- 
tended to be appropriated to the same uses, and were consequently 
dedicated to the public benefit. With respect to religion in parti- 
cular, he continues, it seems a very strange argument to contend, 
that any funds or revenues which have been furnished by the State, 
for the establishment of a State religion, are notin reality the pro- 
perty of the state. 

But some reasoners trace the ecclesiastical property not to the 
State, but to individuals, who acquired a right independently of the 
State, and may independently transfer the same, without the State’s 
authority to interfere. Now, there is a most complete answer to this 
ingenious argument, which, the moment it is barely announced, does 
its office perfectly. If this argument be good, it must be in all its 
breadth. Well then, who were those that were the donors of this 
property, and to whom was it given? Not certainly the present ge- 
neration or the present Church. If the possessions and rights so 
granted were inalienable, how did the Protestants receive them, since 
all the world knows they were given by Catholics to Catholics ! 
Who, or what power, wrested from the original owners these pos- 
sessions? Our answer is—the same which now may, for wise put- 
poses, wrest the tithes from an overgrown and burdensome eprisco- 
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pacy. Who can doubt, then, the power and authority which the Le- 
gislature is intrusted with, to do with tithes just as the welfare of 


the State requires? We venture to predict, that neither ignorance, 
prejudice, nor self-interest, will long be able to withstand the force 
of reason and truth on this subject. 

The payment of tithes in kind comes now to be viewed by us ; for, 
we again repeat, that we object not to the English clergy, many of 
whom are entitled to the highest character, being paid ade uately 
for their services. But such a mode of payment as that in kind is 
objectionable in many ways, and particularly so in modern times. 
First, it affects most injuriously the farmer, and chiefly a spirited 
improver of the land. Besides, as the law now stands, tithes can- 
not be considered so much the tenth of the natural produce of the 
soil, as a tenth of the capital employed by the farmer in its cultiva- 
tion. The case has been thus put :—Ifa farmer pays his ploughman 
ten pounds a year of wages, his labourer tenpence a day for his 
labour, or the landlord a hundred pounds of rent, he must consider 
himself as advancing one tenth part of these sums for the purpose 
of promoting the interest of the tithe owner, who not only receives 
annually a sum equivalent to the tenth part of his capital, but that 
tenth improved to the highest degree which the unremitting exertion 
of the tenant is able to effect. Mr. Locke remarks, that it is labour 
which puts the greatest part of the value upon land, without which 
it would scarcely be worth any thing. The farmer, therefore, fur- 
nishes a fund to purchase the necessary labour, whereby an acre is 
rendered so productive as to afford six, eight, or ten shillings yearly 
of clear revenue to the tithe owner, which but for the application of 
that labour, would have remained unproductive. Hence, many look 
to the absurdity of attempting to improve poor lands ; and hence, so 
much of productive soil is allowed to remain in grass. 

The tithe laws are perhaps still more hurtful to the proprietor of 
the land than to the tenant. Itisclear that whatever checks the indus- 
try of the farmer must withhold income from the landlord. The 
energy ofa farmer will be augmented in proportion to the advances 
he has made ; whatever checks that energy in the bud has a much 
more extensive bearing than may at first occur to the superficial 
thinker. It may be asserted, that the proportion of rent which can 
be afforded for arable land increases with the productiveness of the 
land, in a much higher degree than in the ratio of the quantum of the 
crop. Whatever be the character of a farm, it must, first be able 
to sustain a family, and it must also be laboured. The expenses 
thus incurred must be cleared off. Improved or ameliorated land 
may generally be said to be less expensive, in so far as regards its 
working, than unimproved soils ; and all returns after the payment of 
rent, labour, and for the support of a family, should be clear profit— 
perhaps first of all to the tenant, but assuredly most lastingly for the 
landlord. But where is the farmer that does not feel the tithe- 
owner’s right as a dead bar to the commencement of improvements ? 
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And thus the beginning of that motion is prevented, from the accele- 
ration of which the proprietor alone can hope to derive any con- 
siderable increase of rent. He thus suffers more than the loss of 
one-tenth. The tithes also become singularly pernicious to the 
proprietors of land, by their withdrawing that produce which has 
been in a great measure raised for the purpose of creating manure. 
Those who draw the tithe in kind, are in fact impoverishing all their 
neighbours, for the sake of an individual’s benefit. 

As to the clergyman or impropriators of tithes, it must hold true, 
that important interests are sufferers by taking tithes in kind. It 
disturbs the harmony of society, and often creates such heartburn- 
ings between the clergyman and his parishioners, as renders the reli- 
gious instructions of the former of little avail. His interests would 
be greatly promoted were an equitable compensation for his tithes 
to be given, instead of drawing them in kind, or making annual ar- 
rangements with the farmers, as every one must at once feel. These 
and many other points might be urged, for the thousandth time, in 
proof of the impolicy of the present tithe law. We do not pretend 
to throw out one single new view on the subject ; for where can any 
thing novel be extracted to bear upon it? But the frequent utter- 
ance of a trite truth is no argument that it is feeble or useless. On 
the contrary, it only proves how general and deeply felt it is. At 
the same time, we consider it the duty of every person who has an 
opportunity, to do his part in urging the subject upon the attention 
of the public, so that the great excitement that is abroad may be 
the sooner brought to a calm and a settled condition on the 
question, according to the most enlightened, just, and beneficial 
principles. We now go on to offer a few reais as to the means 
which may be most suitably adopted for effecting a wise and per- 
manent change in the mode of levying and distributing the tithes 
belonging to the Church of England. 

We cannot do better, on this part of the subject, than give an 
outline of the arrangements which have most beneficially taken place 
in Scotland with respect to tithes, many years ago. ‘That arrange- 
ment has worked so well and satisfactorily, that an account of it 
saves us the trouble, in a great measure, of speculating as to the 
alterations which should take place in England. In Scotland the 
payment of tithes in kind was continued for many ages, and 
was attended even with greater hardships than is the case in Ling- 
land, owing to the precariousness of the climate, and some other 
circumstances. The farmer who presumed, after reaping the 
crop, to carry any part of it from the field, until the person having 
right to the tithe had drawn his share, was subject to severe pe- 
nalties. The tithe-owner frequently, on the other hand, from indo- 
lence, or an oppressive motive—it might be, to compel the farmer 
to purchase his tithes at an exorbitant price—too often delayed 
drawing his share until a great part of the crop was spoiled. 
Several statutes were passed to check this wicked and oppressive 
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disposition, but the grievance never was repressed entirely until 
the year 1633. During the various struggles that had taken place 
between different forms of church government, there had been 
great alterations introduced on the subject of tithes. On the Re- 
formation, the benefices of the church fell to the Crown, and were 
at different periods gifted for services done to the State, and other 
considerations—such as for supporting universities and hospitals, 
but chiefly to courtiers; and the persons obtaining them were 
sometimes called lords of erection, and titulars. These also some- 
times obtained the right, and not unfrequently assumed it, of 
nominating incumbents when vacancies occurred. These lay im- 
propriators, or their tacksmen, levied the tithes from the cultivators 
of the land, and paid tothe clergymen of the respective parishes, 
the sums which had been allotted to them by commissioners, who 
had been appointed to modify their stipends. These stipends were 
very small, and the clergymen had become merely stipendiary 
ministers, the titulars having come into the place of the great bene- 
ficiaries of the Roman Catholic Church ; and except that the titu- 
lars were laymen, the state of matters, so far as regarded tithes, 
was nearly the same as that which had place before the Reformation. 
The tenantry suffered much from these gentlemen’s mode of levy- 
ing tithes, so that it was said, that the tyranny of priests was 
turned into the tyranny of lords and lairds. King Charles [. thus 
expressed his sense of the injury suffered by the matter as it then 
stood :— 

‘“‘ Wee having daily heard the grievous complaints of many of our 
subjects of that kingdom, of all sorts, especially of the gentry and 
their farmers who paid their tythes to the nobility, or such others 
whom they in that kingdom called lords of erection, or lay patrons, 
here in England we call impropriators ; how that in the leading or 
gathering of their tythes, these lords and lay patrons did use and 
practise the uttermost of that severity which the law alloweth them. 
.... As likewise understanding at the same time the deplorable con- 
dition of the ministers of that kingdom, in point of maintenance, .... 
Wee, at the instance and humble petition not of a few but of the 
whole clergy, and with them of the whole payers of tythes of that 
kingdom,'begun to take three things into our serious consideration.” 
Which three things recapitulated the evils of such asystem. After 
several measures were adopted by the king to modify these evils, 
the lords of erection, the bishops (episcopacy then ruling), and prin- 
cipal clergy, some of the tacksmen of the tithes, and some of the 
royal burghs, submitted their respective rights to the decision of his 
Majesty. The principal matter he had to determine was the mode 
of valuing the tithe, and so commuting it into a fixed payment ; and 
as to this he declared, that when the tithe had been in use to be drawn 
separately, proof should be taken of the amount of it, by commis- 
sloners appointed for that and other purposes connected with the 
measure; that from the amount so ascertained there should be 
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deducted one-fifth, “‘ which,” the decree bears, ‘“‘ Wee, out of our 
fatherly and royal care for the well of our said kingdom, ordaine to 
be deduced off the said tiends severally valued, as said is for the 
ease and comfort of our subjects ;’ and that the amount subject 
to this deduction, afterwards known by the name of the King’s 
Ease, should be fixed as the tithe in all timetocome. As it often hap- 
pened, however (as, for instance, where a person had a lease of tithes 
of his own lands), that the tithes were not in use to be drawn, his 
Majesty, to provide for that, declared that in such case the tithes 
should be held to be one-fifth of the constant rent of the land, in- 
cluding stock and teind. The landlord’s part was called the stock, 
and the titular’s part was the teind. ‘Then, as to the rate at 
which the proprietors were to be allowed to purchase the right to 
the tithes of their own lands, his Majesty determined that every 
proprietor should be entitled to purchase from the titular or lay 
impropriator, the right to his own tithes, at nine years’ purchase of 
the yearly amount, as valued by the commissioners; the tacksman, 
where the tithes were let on lease, being entitled to a proportion 
of the price corresponding to the value of his unexpired lease. 
The tithe to be purchased by the proprietor was of course only 
that payable to the titular, the stipend to the clergyman, modified 
out of it, being excluded. 

When the commissioners had ascertained the yearly value of the 
tithe of a particular estate, either by proof of the amount, when in 
use to be drawn, or by taking one-fifth of the rent when not in use 
to be drawn, or by admission of the parties interested, a judgment 
was pronounced by them, fixing it as the tithe of that estate, 
generally estimated in grain, but sometimes in money, or partly in 
money and partly in grain ; and the amount so fixed by the com- 
missioners, is perpetual, remaining to this day, the tithe of such 
estate neither subject to diminution on the one hand, although 
the property had immediately been turned into pasture, nor to 
Increase on the other, although the produce and rental may have 
increased a hundred fold since the period of the valuation. The 
owners of lands and the ministers were so greatly satisfied with 
those decreets-arbitral, which were ratified by parliament, in 1633, 
‘that the former, with all thankfulnesse, acknowledged us for their 
deliverer (as the king observed in a declaration published by him) 
from an intolerable bondage under which they and their ancestors, 
ever since the reformation of religion, grievously groaned; the latter, 
with infinite expressions of joy and gratitude, did celebrate us as 
the very father and founder of their several churches.” But the 
titulars and lords of erection were greatly irritated at these mea- 
sures ; and in order to excite the people against them, they gave 
out that his Majesty’s object was to resume the church property, for 
the purpose of re-establishing the Roman Catholic Church, and in 
this way precipitated the civil war. These measures regarding the 
tithes, however, were followed out by the estates under Cromwell; 
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and the law remains to the present day as settled by the decreets- 
arbitral of king Charles, two centuries ago, to the great improve- 
ment of the agriculture, and the general benefit and prosperity of 
Scotland. 

It is to be observed, that the whole tithe of each parish is liable 
to be taken for the support of the minister of that parish ; it is not, 
however, all at present appropriated to this purpose. By the commis- 
sioners, who are the judges of the supreme civil court of the country, 
the tithes are not only valued, but allocated to the minister of each 
parish, out of that parish. The fact of a proprietor having pur- 
chased the right to the tithe of his land, does not protect him from 
having it appropriated to the clergyman; for the latter is entitled to 
sue for an augmentation of his stipend, so long as there are unap- 
propriated tiends in the parish, once every twenty years. For this 
end he calls, as parties, the titular and the proprietors of land, and 
concludes for an increase. The court judge generally from the size 
and rental of the parish, the amount of tithe unexhausted, the ex- 
tent of duty, the expense of living, and other circumstances, and 
augment the stipend, payable to him out of the tithes still unex- 
hausted and in possession of the titular, or of the proprietors of 
lands, who have purchased up their tiends from the titular. The 
stipend is then apportioned over the lands of the parish, in a suit 
called a process of locality, and it is allocated in a certain order, 
the tithes of some lands being liable to be taken before those of 
others. ‘Tithes payable to the titular are first allotted; when these 
are exhausted, tithes payable to the tacksman, to whom the titular 
may have granted leases, are next taken ; then those of lands the 
proprietors of which have purchased the right of them ; and finally, 
the tithes which belonged to the bishops during the subsistence of 
episcopacy, and which are now vested in the Crown, and tithes ap- 
propriated to universities and hospitals. A reduction of ‘stipend 
once awarded, never takes place, provided it do not exeeed the 
amount of the tithes of the parish. 

The stipend is not paid in grain, though the tithe may be of 
grain, but by a conversion into money, according to prices struck 
every year in every county. Stipends run between 150 and 350 
pounds sterling per annum; the average is about 200/.,. exclusive 
of the value of the manse and glebe. The tithe of some parishes is 
in reality less than 150, but the stipend is made up in such a case 
to that amount by Government. ‘There are, however, a few rural 
parishes having larger stipends, and there are others adjacent to 
towns, in which the amount received by the minister is considerably 
greater, in consequence of the glebe having been built upon. Every 
minister, except those of royal burghs, having no land near‘a dis- 
trict attached, is entitled to a glebe of at least four acres of arable 
land, or an equivalent in pasture land, together with grass for a 
horse and two cows, whenever there are in the parish pasture lands 
formerly belonging to the church. 
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. As to how much the tithe might be in the pound on the rent, 
great variety occurs. If the tithe of a property has been valued 
two hundred years ago, when Scotland was in an unimproved state, 
and land cheap, of course the amount of tithe, as then valued and 
commuted, compared with the present rental of the estate, isa 
mere trifle, while, in regard to lands valued the other day, the 
fifth of the present rent is the tithe. There are few parishes in 
which the payers of tithes are numerous, since only those who are 
proprietors pay. In case of a refusal to pay what has been ordered 
by the commissioners, the minister may use ordinary legal diligence, 
and may not only proceed against the proprietor, but any party 
who has taken the fruits of the land. 

It is therefore the fact that no portion of the tithe of Scotland 
was ever abolished, but has only changed hands, unless perhaps 
the fifth, called the king’s ease, which, however, was properly an 
abatement in the process of valuing the amount. At the Refor- 
mation, tithe passed from a clerical titular to a lay titular ; since 
then it has generally been commuted from a quantity varying with 
the amount of seniene. to a fixed unalterable rate; the right 
thereto, subject to a provision for the minister, has been generally 
acquired by the proprietors of the lands out of which it was pay- 
able ; and it is now in course of being gradually appropriated to the 
support of the parochial clergy. ‘There never was any such distri- 
bution of tithes in Scotland as that into a fourfold or threefold di- 
vision, such as we have seen was the case at a very early period in 
the history of Christianity in England. No part, for example, was 
applicable to the maintenance of the poor. <A distinct statute was 
passed for this end, which did not impose exclusively on the landed 
proprietors this burden, but on the whole of the inhabitants, accord- 
ing to the estimation of their substance. The mmister, however, is 
exempted. 

The livings in Scotland are nearly 1000. There are no general 
complaints of them being burdensome. When an augmentation is 
applied for, to be sure, the tithe payers object sometimes to the 
amount of increase asked ; maintaining, that instead of three chal- 
ders of grain being added to the old stipend, one or two should only 
be given. But after the judgment of the court has been pro- 
nounced, nothing like hostility or irritation remains ; for really the. 
augmentation, though granted to the extent asked, affects but v 
slightly individuals ; nor can any reasonable man be disposed to thin 
that a learned, laborious, and highly respectable minister, such as 
the Scottish clergy almost without an exception are, is by any 
means overpaid by two hundred pounds, more or less, per annum, 
or that a small addition should not now and then be added, accord- 
ing as circumstances and times alter, in exposing him to increased 
expenses. We shall only add, in reference to such a meritorious 
body, that they must do their duty regularly; but that, when sick- 
ness or old age overtakes any one, the presbytery to which he 
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belongs provides from their own number one to officiate at certain 
times, although generally, the disabled incumbent and the pa- 
rishioners unite in paying for the regular services of an assistant 
from among the licentiates of the church, who has not yet been pro- 
vided with a living. 

It is not within our present province to compare the establish- 
ment of England, as to the internal management of its ecclesiastical 
affairs, with the Church of Scotland, although the reader cannot 
fail to be struck with many contrasts. But as respects the subject 
of tithes, there are many points brought into view by the law of the 
northern kingdom, which it would be well for England to observe. 
Wedo not say that precisely the same rules, forms, and practice can 
be with propriety introduced in the south, that have long worked so 
well inthe north. But what we fearlessly assert is this, that the 
sooner an approach, in so far as circumstances will allow, to a uni- 
formity of principle and detail is carried through on the part of 
England, the sooner will the great excitement on the question of 
tithes be set at rest, and her church allowed to gain that high stand- 
ing in the estimation of the people, which a national establishment, 
particularly that of religion, ought to possess. 

It is not to be expected that on a question so difficult and com- 
plicated as the one we are considering, any positive opinions or 
dicta can be advanced by us. If, in what has gone before, where 
oft-repeated doctrines and facts are stated, there appears ample 
ground for maintaining that the Legislature may deal with tithes as 
in its wisdom seems proper ; and if we have shewn that in a sister 
kingdom the difficulties (and which, it cannot be doubted, were at 
that period as great or even more formidable than at present) were 
adjusted in a manner that has been singularly beneficial, a great 
step has been made towards the adjustment of what now agitates 
the country. It is at the same time quite clear that many of those 
difficulties which at present seem so formidable, are only appa- 
rently so, and that they have been started and ingeniously per- 
plexed by those interested in this unfair conduct. We venture, 
nevertheless, to throw out a few suggestions which have been used 
by moderate and dispassionate thinkers on the subject. 

Holding it as a sacred principle, that since tithes were formerly 
appropriated in England for particular purposes, and that, as now 
payable, they are expressly and virtually confirmed by the same 
laws which protect national property, we cannot admit, in case of the 
present system and mode of paying tithes being abolished, that 
the clergy and the lay proprietors are not entitled to an equivalent. 
What that equivalent ought to be, andin what manner ascertained, 
in our view, is the question; not to be adjusted by special acts of 
parliament or appeals to quarter-sessions, but by some great and 
comprehensive measure, such perhaps as by a submission of the 
rights and claims of all parties to the determination of some im- 
partial and enlightened authority. The probable consequences of 
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such a submission, it is thought, might be, that that authority would 
appoint commissioners to examine and ascertain the yearly value of 
all the landed property in England, the produce of which is subject 
to the payment of tithes. Were the annual value of the lands as- 
certained by a corn-rent in place of one in money, and which, it is 
supposed, might be easily done by taking the average price of corn for 
a certain number of years, the clergy would sustain no loss, nor would 
after-valuations, in consequence of the depreciation in the value of 
money, be necessary. <A fifth, or any other given proportion of the 
free rent, after the payment of parliamentary taxes affecting land, 
might be declared due to the tithe-owners, in lieu of the payment of 
the tithe in kind. One clause might be framed to compel every lay- 
owner of tithes to sell his right to the landholder, at a fair and re- 
gulated rate ; and another might be, declaring the clergy entitled for 
ever to some determinate portion of the free rent of all titheable 
lands, and subjecting the proprietors to the regular payment there- 
of. It is evident that till some such measure be devised, the farmers, 
and through them the landed proprietors, can never be delivered from 
that pressure which tithes have for a long time laid upon their spirit 
and enterprise. A mode of procedure is similar to that followed 
when acts of parliament are passed for enclosing particular parishes. 
At the first meeting of the commissioners named in such acts, they 
direct that all having interest may deliver in their claims against a 
certain day. ‘These are examined and pronounced upon by the 
commissioners, who are in fact arbiters appointed by the Legisla- 
ture, and their decision constitutes the law, in respect of the right 
by which the individual proprietors concerned hold the lands. We 
do not see why some such measure, as applicable to the kingdom, 
might not be adopted ; and if adopted, it seems calculated to work 
out an infinitude of good. That many difficulties would have to 
be encountered is not to be questioned; yet a great proportion of 
those would be of that trifling nature, compared to the general 
advantages of some such sweeping measure, as would give way or 
be crushed at once. It will be seen that our admiration of the 
system, as it works in Scotland, is such as to have made us think its 
great features might advantageously be introduced into the sister 
kingdom. 

Various modes and plans have at different times been suggested 
for effecting the adjustment of the matter of tithes. We shall 
glance at a few of them. Mr. Pitt suggested, in his account of the 
agriculture of a midland county, that an act of parliament should 
appoint, in every diocese, an equal number of the most respectable 
clergy and country gentlemen commissioners and trustees, with a 
power of nominating surveyors to value all the tithes belonging 
either to the clergy or laity within the diocese ; and that this act 
should be let give an option to the landowners of purchasing their 
respective tithes, as the valuation fixed on them by such commis- 
sioners and surveyors; the money arising from such redemption 
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being invested in the funds or other more proper securities, until a 
suitable opportunity should offer of laying it out in the purchase of 
land. ‘There were other suggestions as to how the landowners 
should, in case of refusal, be made to purchase their tithes, or have 
them purchased and paid for by the commissioners. ‘The execu- 
tion of some such plan, it is supposed, would be attended with in- 
finitely less trouble and expense than is now incurred by the annual 
valuations; for if once effected, the business would be settled for 
ever; while, under the present system, the surveyor or valuer’s bu- 
siness is never at an end, but continued from year to year. An 
equivalent in land, it is thought, must be a more solid property than 
tithes. By this plan, land too may be improved in any degree that 
the skill and industry of the farmers may be equal to; whereas at 
present, tithes fluctuate at the will of the cultivator. One can 
hardly conceive that any of the parties concerned would be dis- 
pleased with any alteration that should save expenses, banish heart- 
burnings between the teachers of religion and their parishioners, 
and more effectually secure the comfort and independence of all. 

It is said by some persons truly, that tithes,in their present form, 
have a direct and powerful tendericy towards increasing the prices 
of wheat and of every other species of grain, by creating obstacles 
to its culture, and thus diminishing the quantity which would other- 
wise be grown. How desirable, then, is such a commutation as 
would render this payment equally heavy on every acre of land, ac- 
cording to its value, whether it be applied to the culture of grain, 
or to the production of animal food ! Under this impression it has 
been proposed, that instead of tithes, a tax be imposed, on the 
principle of an equal land-tax, upon every estate, according to its 
value, for the support of the clergy. Parliament, it is said, could 
easily determine how many shillings in every pound of rent would 
be equal to the revenues to which the clergy have a claim, and that 
the measure would be greatly facilitated by the investigations occa- 
— by the income or property act that was some years ago in 
orce. 

But of the various modes proposed to effect a general commuta- 
tion of tithes, that of a corn-rent seems to have been of late most 
generally entertained. In the session of 1833, a bill was brought 
into parliament by Government, to effect a commutation of tithes 
throughout England and Wales, to be adjusted on a perpetual foot- 
ing, not to be confined to the tithe property of churchmen only, but 
to be applied to the lay impropriators also. ‘The measure was meant 
to give power to the tithe-payers and tithe-owners, whether clergy- 
men or laity, to make an arrangement for commutation. In the 
first place, it was proposed to give twelve months after the passing 
of the bill to both parties—the tithe-payer and the tithe-owner—by 
a mutual voluntary agreement entered into between them, to com- 
mute the tithes into a perpetual corn-rent. But if, after that 
period had elapsed, a commutation should not take place, which, it 
was feared would be the case in the instance of many parishes, 
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it was proposed that the whole of the parish should agree on the 
subject, but allowing any individual tithe-payer to give notice to 
the tithe-receiver, that he intended to commute his tithes—that the 
tithe-payer should appoint a valuator, and that the tithe-receiver 
should appoint a valuator on the other side—and that they should 
proceed at once to a valuation of the tithes in question, for the 
purpose of effecting a commutation of them. That the valuators 
might be men of respectability, it was proposed that the bishop of 
the diocese should name a given number of persons, from whom 
the valuators to be appointed by the tithe-receivers should be se- 
lected, in the counties comprehended in the diocese ; and that, on 
the other hand, the magistrates at the quarter sessions should no- 
minate an equal number of persons, from amongst whom the valua- 
tors should be selected on the other side. It was proposed also, 
that when either the tithe-payer or tithe-owner gave notice that he 
intended to commute his tithes, he should appoint a valuator—that ; 
the person to whom such notice had been given, should be required 
to select another on his part, and that they then should proceed to 
the valuation. The mode in which the value of tithes should be 
estimated, was by the amount actually paid, or engaged to be paid, 
upon an average of the preceding years—seven years being taken. 
In doing this, the valuators were to have a certain latitude—~a 
power to alter the value of tithes in certain cases, by five or ten 
per cent. either beyond or below the amount of tithes which had 
actually been paid in the parish in question. This it was deemed 
necessary to allow, to meet such cases as those, where, owing to the 
alterations in property, the average amount of tithes would be 
either too much or too little, as paid for the seven preceding years. 
The valuators were to state the value in corn, and in money, of the 
tithes ; mentioning, in the former instance, the value in the three 
different kinds of grain. 

If the valuators should differ in their award, an.umpire was to be 
appointed to decide between the difference; the senior judge of 
assize to have the nomination of this umpire. The tithe receiver 
was to have the option of saying whether he would have it paid in 
money or in corn-rent for a given period of years; but that it should 
be in the option of the payer to say in what kind of grain he would 
pay. Any number of individuals might unite to make such arrange- 
ments. ‘There were many other particulars provided by this bill; 
for example, the clergyman of a parish was not to be allowed to 
commute the tithes of it. without the consent of the patron of the 
living and of the bishop of the diocese; and on the other hand, the- 
tenant of a farm could not proceed in the measure without the con- 
sent of the landlord. But it is needless for us to enter more fully 
into the history of these propositions, than to say, that however far 
they went to an adjustment of the tithe question, there were some 
very serious objections to the bill, both as regarded its permissive 
and compelling clauses, which required more time than the session 
of 1833 could command to rectify or amend, and that the measure 
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stood over for future adjustment, which it is hoped may not be at 
any great distance of time. This hope receives strength from the 
fact that no general opposition was made to the principle of the bill 
by any party in the House of Commons. How far the late change 
in the ministry may affect Lord Spencer's earnestness or opportu- 
nity to have it carried into effect, we cannot tell; but it was con- 
fessed by those opposed to him as a party, that no man in the Com- 
mons, when he brought forward the measure, was better acquainted 
with all the interests and particulars bearing upon it. The benefit 
afforded to the interests of English agriculture by some such mea- 
sure would at least be immense; nor could the welfare of the rural 
community be promoted without a great national good being 
wrought. We do not mean by the rural community the farmers 
alone. Perhaps they are the least likely to be immediately benefited, 
of any class connected with the soil. But agriculture would receive 
an impulse which it is much in want of in England, especially when 
compared with Scotland; the landlords would have their estates 
cultivated according to the most enterprising and enlightened sys- 
tems, the clergy would live in happy compact with their parishioners, 
and the whole body of the people would be thereby greatly blessed. 

We do not say that the adjustment of tithes would alone still the 
excitement that is afloat at present regarding the Church establish- 
ments. Many other grounds of complaint are therewith connected : 
ana other most extensive reforms must follow up such an adjust- 
ment. A tithe bill might and should be so framed as to insure the 
residence of every minister in one parish, to which he alone should 
belong, and in which he should regularly perform the duties of his 
high office. In introducing the Commutation Bill we have just 
been speaking of, Lord Althorp stated that the livings in England, 
taken on an average, did not exceed 300 pounds sterling annually, 
and no reasonable man will consider this too large an income 
for one filling such an office. But, unless a tithe bill, after adjust- 
ing suitably and properly the manner in which this general sum is 
to be levied, be speedily followed by a strong measure, rationally 
and justly dividing and apportioning amongst the clergy the fund 
so levied, the establishment must continue to lose, more and more, 
the respect and affection of the community, the demands of the 
dissenters will become more sweeping and authoritative, and ere 
iong, titles and establishments wi!l be abolished altogether by an 
offended and oppressed people. 
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It will be remembered by our regular readers, that in our number 
for May last, the first volume of this work, which is intended to ex- 
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tend to four volumes altogether, was the subject of a review for that 
month ; and that we spoke of it as a phenomenon of the most won- 
derful kind. For the sake of those who may not have seen our 
notice of that date, or who may not be aware of the condition of 
the author, we here repeat that he has been blind since he was 
twenty-five years of age, and that these voyages and travels have 
been undertaken and written since the period that this lamentable 
infliction overtook him. We believe a similar miracle has never 
been witnessed to that of a person who is stone blind, not only 
having an insatiable desire for travelling to distant and unknown 
parts, but being a most patient, accurate, and entertaining ob- 
server of all that falls within the province of an individual thus 
engaged. Mr. Holman indeed vindicates himself from the sus- 
picion that he is particularly disabled for the office he undertook, 
On the contrary, his other organs were compelled to adopt a more 
rigid course as well as being put to greater exertions than ordi- 
nary. He was compelled to investigate analytically, by a train 
of patient examination, suggestions and deductions; and being 
freed from the hazard of taking first appearances, as also obliged 
to have things described to him on the spot, it might be, by various 
persons, it was possible for him to form at least as correct a 
judgment as his own sight would have enabled him to do. He 
further informs us that he keeps a rough diary, which he fills up 
from time to time, as opportunity offers—his memory, as may be 
supposed, retaining most vividly every thing he wishes to remember. 
He has frequently besides, the aid of some friend, who acts as 
his amanuensis, or in default of this, he has recourse to a writing 
apparatus, which he represents as being invaluable to the blind. 

The present volume takes the author up at the Gold Mines in the 
Brazils, carries him to Cape Colony, and part of Caffreland, then to 
Mauritius and Madagascar. We feel, however, that in as far as re- 
gards the information here given, the same interest is not excited 
or kept alive that the first volume commanded. Not that the author 
is less active or able, but rather that the field trodden is not so 
prolific. Indeed he seems to be perfectly aware of this defect 
himself ; for he says, however anxious he may be that the intrinsic 
worth of these volumes should increase as he advances, the interest 
of a record of travels will inevitably vary with the nature of the dif- 
ferent subjects as they arise ; and that it is impossible to travel 
from Dan to Beersheba without finding some barren spots. 

The volume is nevertheless delightful, not merely as holding 
up to the mind a great curiosity, when taken in connexion with the 
condition of the writer, which one never can lose sight of, but on 
account of its real merits. The style is sweet and flowing; but 
aboveall, the equanimity, the contentment, the cheerfulness through- 
out evinced as permanently belonging to the author, not as the 
result of an artificial covering or infusion, but as being as descrip- 
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tive of his mind and heart, as blindness can be of his exterior, are 
perfectly charming. As we enter upon what is before us, rather on 
account of the fine moral phenomenon it exhibits, than of its infor- 
mation as a book of travels, we shall take care to point out to our 
readers a number of anecdotes and reasonings furnished by Mr. 
Holman, immediately illustrative of himself. 

There has been of late years so much written about the Brazils, 
and we have in an earlier paper of this number of our journal 
devoted such a portion of our pages to it, as to lead us to be very 
summary with Mr. Holman’s narrative, in so far as that portion of 
the globe and of his travels are concerned. We remark, however, 
that he everywhere evinces a fine tact in taking hold of slight 
incidents or anecdotes, which many travellers would pass over, 
but which are highly descriptive. We can conceive him watching 
and listening with eager and most acute ears for the observations 
of all around him; and as must ever be the case with a cheerful, 
well-informed, and accomplished blind person, he never fails to 
secure as many kind and active associates as circumstances can 
allow—every one Striving to exceed another in the offices that can 
minister to his taste. It throughout strikesus particularly that Mr. 
Holman, never by what falls from him, leads the reader for once 
to suppose that he is blind, unless when he is speaking of ‘his 
own immediate condition. He is a most indefatigable visitor of 
places, a minute and vivid describer, and a happy moralizer. But, 
as before noticed, we are chiefly interested in what comes from him 
about himself, which is uniformly so naturally and becomingly said, 
as to possess a singular charm, like Milton’s allusions to his con- 
dition, that are felt by all as the tenderest and most attractive 
parts of his divine poem. Tor example, our author, after leaving 
the gold mines on his way back to Rio, had one afternoon to de- 
scend a very steep hill, so steep indeed, that it was with great dif- 
ficulty he could keep his seat on his mule. ‘* However, as it was 
not considered safe for me to walk, I was desired to sit still and hold 
fast ; and fast enough I held by the crupper, but not without some 
apprehension, as I expected no less than that the animal would miss 
his footing, and send us both, heels over head to the bottom.” We 
notice this passage that we may have an opportunity of acquainting 
the reader, before hand, of Mr. Holman’s frequent hazards in the 
course of his rides, all of which he describes with great liveliness, 
and to mention that a scene and an order of feeling is afterwards 
explained by him, regarding his confidence and assured move- 
ments, where those that have their sight would shudder or be lost, 
that rivetted our imagination with a resistless and appalling power, 
whilst his reasoning enchanted us. 

During his journey to Rio, among other curious information 
we have been entertained by one or two facts in which jockeys will 
feel an interest. Jor instance, in the Brazils there is a singular 
custom as respects the stuffing of saddles. This is occasionally 
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done with negros’ hair, which barbers take care to preserve for 
that purpose, as it is found to answer better than wool or any 
other dahetibate. The natural curl, we presume, is possessed of 
lasting elasticity. Again, in that country, mules and other animals 
are subject in the summer season to a disease caused by the ex- 
treme dryness of their food. Upon such occasions, it is usual for 
the muleteers to administer a bottle of the common rum of the 
country to the suffering animal, as a sovereign remedy. A part of 
this curious dose is first poured into the creature’s ears, and the re- 
mainder down his throat. 

Farther on in his journey to Rio, the muleteers suddenly inti- 
mated the approach of wasps, and in a moment all the animals, 
whether loaded or not, laid down on their backs, kicking most vio- 
lently, whilst the blacks, and all not already attacked, ran away in 
different directions, every one being careful, by a wide sweep, to avoid 
the swarms of tormentors that, as he says, came forward like a cloud. 
He adds, artlessly enough, ‘‘ I never witnessed a panic so sudden 
and complete, and really believe that the bursting of a water- 
spout could scarcely have produced more commotion.” Such an 
encounter can be no joke, especially as the torture inflicted by these 
pigmy assailants is described to be dreadful; what then must it 
have been to poor Mr. Holman, who cannot be supposed to have 
been capable of flying from them! We learn afterwards, indeed, 
though not in this part of his narrative, that he suffered greatly from 
such attacks. 

As the author and his friends approached Rio, we have this 
statement. 


‘‘ An English carpenter, whom we had conducted thus far from Gongo, 
being very tipsy, and intractable this morning, we obliged him to dis- 
mount, and left him to find his way to Rio as well as he could. This 
man’s habits were so idle and abandoned, and his constitution was so debi- 
litated by excesses, thatno one would employ him up the country; there- 
fore, he meant to try his fortune in the capital, where, if he could muster 
resolution to work but one day in the week, it would procure him the 
means of getting drunk the remaining six. It is really quite lamentable 
to witness these instances of profligacy in English mechanics, who might 
easily realize independence in foreign countries, and become universally 
respected, if it were not for the horrid vice of drunkeness.’”’—vol. ii, p. 51. 


We learn that on this journey, small crosses were to be seen 
erected near the road side and other places, which indicate anything 
but pleasureable events or associations ; for they mark the spots 
where murders have been committed, and where the bodies of mur- 
dered persons were buried, or any that had died had been found. 
As the practice is common in Catholic Europe, it was no doubt im- 
ported by the first Portuguese settlers. At the close of this long 
journey we are pleased with a little matter of which the author 
makes mention respecting himself, that intimates a great deal. On 
arriving at Rio, he discovered that he had dropped his handkerchief 
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in trotting over the rough roads. This sort of loss never happened 
to him before, he says, excepting once at Naples, where during a 
thunder storm, a like article was stolen from his pocket. ‘This in- 
frequency of loss he attributes entirely to the regularity with which 
he is accustomed to arrange his wardrobe, the same being com- 
pletely under his own charge. Now, not to speak of the praise- 
worthy habit, we might well wonder at such management on the 
part of a blind person. For though Mr. Holman enjoys infinite 
advantages, as respects his powers of description and variety of cor- 
rect ideas, from having been blessed with his eyesight for twenty-five 
years, yet we have ever understood that those who have been blind 
from their birth are not so helpless as such as he, who have for a 
considerable part of their lives relied upon this important organ. But 
why need we marvel at the author’s wardrobe management, when 
this volume is open before us ? 

We find that Mr. Holman, in his ride from Simon’s Farm to 
Cape Town, was suddenly carried a good distance off the road by 
his horse having run away with him. He did not feel particularly 
alarmed, though the friend that accompanied him did ; “ for all I 
thought of was to keep my seat and tug away at the bridle, without 
turning to the right or to the left.” Eivery where he goes he at- 
tracts many friends, distinguished by rank, by talent, or by former 
acquaintanceship, generally formed whilst he was in the navy. We 
feel how satisfactory it would be to have it in our power to serve 
such a man ; we also can in some degree imagine how delighted he 
must have been when in distant parts of the world he met, as he 
frequently did, old messmates, whom he would in a moment recog- 
nise by the sound of the voice. But probably nothing could be 
more grateful to his heart than when at Cape Town he was visited 
by his friend, Mr. George Thompson, the South African traveller, 
with whom he took up his quarters. We wonder which of the two 
were most pleased by this arrangement. ; 

The author furnishes a curious, almost an incredible account of 
the sagacity of baboons. They are seldom seen in smaller num- 
bers than about a hundred ina troop. They move in a manner 
similar to an army in the field; that is, they are apparently con- 
ducted by some fixed rule of discipline. They have out-posts on 
the watch, when they descend to the plains in search of food. 
Should they observe a human being advancing towards them, they 
call out distinctly, Yahoo! which reminds us of Dean Swift’s veri- 
table narratives. 


‘There cannot be a doubt that these creatures have laws by which 
they regulate the conduct of their community, and inflict punishment 
upon transgressors. This opinion is substantiated by an incident to 
Which a friend of mine and his wife were eye-witnesses. Some months 
previous to the period of the event I am about to mention, the gentleman 
had requested a gardener to procure for him ababoon of the lergest size, 
but, on account of the difficulty in capturing one of that description, his 
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wishes were still unfulfilled ; when one day as he and his wife were ridin 
towards the gardener’s house, their attention was attracted by loud shrieks 
from the side of a hill, and they perceived, drawn out in order, two parties 
of baboons, at about sixty yards distance from each other. Midway, be- 
tween these parties, stooda particularly large animal, apparently a.culprit, 
in the act of receiving punishment, for while my amazed friends looked, 
they saw a baboon advance alternately from each troop, and after each had 
bitten the prisoner, pass on, to be followed by others in like order : at each 
infliction the offender screamed hideously, but with the most imperturbable 
gravity the punishment went on; and my friends pursued their ride, while 
the ceremony was yet in operation, not, however, without hazarding many 
conjectures as to the probable nature of the culprit’s offence. It was not 
long before sufficient grounds arose for a belief that he had been guilty of neg- 
ligence on his watch: for the gardener came forward to state, that he had at 
length captured a baboon, but that he could not accomplish his design until 
he had shot the animal. My friend here believed, that there was suf: 
ficient authority for his convictions respecting their organized principles 
of action, as well as that the scene he had witnessed arose out of the 
destruction of the creature in his possession.’’—vol. ii, pp. 117, 118. 


The same gentleman told the author of a large female baboon 
which he procured alive, and which was very fond of playing with 
the children, but was exceedingly mischievous when loosened, 
breaking china, glass, or any thing that chanced to be in her 
way. 

‘* Her frolics, however, threatened to terminate much more tragically 
at a subsequent period; spreading a panic of consternation throughout the 
household. ‘The exploit, so alarming in it effects, was as follows ;: some 
repairs being in progress on the roof of the house, a long ladder had been 
placed against the top, and up this ladder Mrs. Baboon took it into her 
head to wander, but notalone. Watching her opportunity, with that ex- 
traordinary sagacity so nearly approaching to the reasoning faculty, and 
which renders these creatures so painful a satire on humanity—she waited 
until the nurse was occupied in some domestic duties, and then stealing to 
the crmlle, where reposed an infant of nine months old, she carefully raised 
the child in her arms and carried it undiscovered to the house top ; just as 
she gained the roof a person below discerned the infant, and alarmed the 
family; they, afraid to terrify the baboon lest that should cause the de- 
struction of the child, knew not how to proceed, until a black servant 
undertook the delicate office of fullowing the animal. The feelings of 
the family I leave to the imagination of my readers. Those who are 
themselves parents may form an idea of the agonized anxiety with which 
the approaches of the faithful domestic were witnessed. Happily—mira- 
culously I may say, the baboon remained immoveable at her station, and 
quietly resigned the infant into the hands of its preserver ; her object n 
carrying off the child seemed to be to enjoy the pleasure of feeding it un- 
molested, for she had filled her cheeks with food, and was found busily 
forcing the babe’s mouth open, endeavouring to cram it full of the food; 
so that had she not providentially been seen, there is no doubt that out 
of pure kindness she would speedily have choked the little sufferer. The 


baboon was afterward given to a gentleman who brought it to England.” 
—vol. u, pp. 119, 121. 
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Mr. Holman, with his accustomed enterprise, visited the ex- 
treme point of the Cape of Good Hope along with some friends, 
where, after penetrating to the extremity of a fearful cave, we have 
the account of the blind traveller’s assured conduct, where those 


that have their sight would quake, already referred to by us, as 
follows :— 


“ We re-ascended the cliff, and made our way to the top of a rock over 
the cave, 276 feet above it, in a perpendicular linc; and where it was 
with great difficulty that 1 persuaded my friends to allow me to sit on the 
extreme point; and I was obliged repeatedly to assure them, that my 
confidence was founded on experience, before 1 could gain their consent. 
I must admit, that the seat was very dangerous; especially as the occupier 
must allow his legs to hang over the rock: but to me it was less so than to 
those who enjoy the blessing of sight: for, strange as it may appear, it is 
no less true than singular, that since my loss of vision, 1 have ever felt my- 
self more secure upon a precipice, than while I had the power of looking 
down upon the dizzy scene below. ‘This does not proceed from bravado, 
or insensibility to the danger, because I always wish that to be clearly ex- 
plained to me, and the better I understand it, the more confidence | feel in 
my own power of self-possession: it enables me to turn my whole attention 
tothe sense of touch, which having ceased to be acted on by the nervousness 
communicated from the visual organ, is firm and secure. Many persons 
on an eminence have been made so giddy by the prospect below, that the 
limbs have become utterly paralyzed, and others complain of an almost 
irresistible propeusity to cast themselves down, though certain that a dread- 
ful death would be the consequence of the act. This arises from mere 
irritability of the nervous system, amounting, for the time, to absolute 
frenzy. But to these sensations! am not subject, simply, as I suppose, be- 
cause, being aware of my danger, I am better prepared to meet it; which 
| am not disheartened from doing, by any exaggerated impressions of the 
perils by which [am surrounded.”—vol. ii, pp. 127, 128. 


The various sketches of character, as here given, to be found 
amongst the colonists of the Cape, as well as of scenes, are graphic 
and full of healthy feeling. Thus, when telling us of a farmer’s 
establishment who entertained the author well, we learn that 
one of its members was the family shoemaker. His province was 
to supply the family or any other person, according to his master’s 
order, with shoes. For this service he received a given salary, and 
a variety of indulgences, all of which tended to his master’s advan- 
tage: “for instance, a nice slave girl was given to him as a com- 
panion, but their offspring became the property of the master.” 
This, we should think an arrangement that in some quarters would 
be thought enviable by a cobbler, especially as we presume the 
farmer had to see that the brats were fed and taken care of ; since, 
among the slave population, the nearer they approach in colour 
to the white people, the more valuable they are esteemed. But 


the author’s interview with a Mr. Hofly was doubtless more 
affecting :— 
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‘« This gentleman had a pretty cottage and a good garden, but did not 
farm much. His father resided with him ; he was a very respectable intelli- 
gent old gentleman, and had been Secretary to Lord Howe, at the time of 
the glorious first of June, 1794. Who would have thought of meeting 
such a man in the wilds of Africa, literally buried alive ? Would any one 
have believed, that a person holding so confidential and important a situa- 
tion, at a period that will always be distinguished in the annals of England, 
should, in his latter days, be so deserted by friends and patronage, as tobe 
compelled to follow the fortunes of his son? I confess, this event made 
me feel a little indignant, and disposed to utter most sapient counsel to all 
those who rest their hopes on the smiles of the great; but, as the old gen- 
tleman did not seem to share my chivalrous wrath, I very wisely held my 
peace, fortunately remembering that these ebullitions against men in power, 
were, at the best, exceedingly vulgar; because, no one hasa right to judge 
of the actions of patrons by the surface of appearances; whose position is 
not unfrequently filled with vexations and disappointments quite as ha- 
rassing as those endured by the gaping client.’’—vol, ii, pp. 166, 167. 


The old gentleman, it is stated, appeared to divide his time very 
agreeably, between reading and an examination of the beauties of 
nature. The author afterwards meets an English sailor who had 
been living with a Hottentot woman since 1819, and who furnishes 
a still more characteristic sketch. 


‘He is generally known by the cognomen of Mossel Bay Jack, and is 
just such an easy, improvident fellow as most English sailors are described 
to be. He rolls along the beach, watching the progress of the sea and the 
weather, ready for any thing that chance may throw in his way—sometimes 
catching whales, sometimes catching oysters; he had also the credit of 
being perfectly weather-wise, and the people here declare that he can give 
as correct a prognosis of the weather at Mossel Bay, as a barometer. With 
this conviction of his skill, itis not surprising that they consult him on all 
important occasions, previous to their entering on them. One of Jack’s 
occupations is to collect shells for the farmers to make lime of, his price for 
which is three rix-dollars per waggon-load ; not in cash, but in kind—as a 
cow, an ox, wheat, or whatever else he happens to want. Sometimes he 
officiates as a butcher for those who require his aid, and boasts of being 
able to cut up asheep in the true English fashion. His ostensible occupa- 
tion, however, is fishing; but being a wise man, when he cannot follow. 
that trade, he is willing to do any thing else that is useful and profitable.” 
—vol. 11, pp. 176, 177. 

Some of our readers must be familiar with the history of Vander 
Kemp, a most laborious missionary, many years ago in the Cape 
colony. He married, as it will be remembered, a young mulatto 
girl, whom he had first purchased. She was living when the author 
travelled there, but she is no longer a widow. Her present hus- 
band is an Africander, by trade a carpenter. By her first mar- 
riage she had a large family, and her two eldest sons were educated 
in England. We are told that one of them is now a teacher in the 
London Missionary School for Hottentots at Bethelsdorp ; a be- 
coming occupation for the son of such a father. Mr. Holman pro- 
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ceeds to Caffre land, and soon arrives at the house of the Rev. 
Mr. Shaw, the missionary at Wesleyville. The truly philanthropic 
will be charmed with the testimony here given of the exertions 
and the fruits of Missionary enterprise in Caffreland. 


«At eleven in the forenoon, I attended Divine service, which. was per- 
formed by Mr. Shaw, to about one hundred of the Caffre people of both 
sexes, and of ages, in a building erected for the purpose. To make the 
whole ceremony perfectly intelligible to the congregation Mr. Shaw had a 
Caffre interpreter by his side, who seemed well acquainted with English, 
and who translated the sermon according to the idiom of the native language, 
sentence by sentence, as Mr. Shaw read it ; and no congregation of Chris- 
tian worshippers could have exhibited more attention, order, and decorum. 

‘‘ Mr. Shaw is also endeavouring to promete the temporal welfare of these 
people, no less than their spiritual interest, by trying to induce them to 
build houses after the European manner, in order to fix their residence, 
and form themselves into a social community. A few houses have, con- 
sequently, been erected at Wesleyville, but that titleis more, at pre- 
sent, the name of the station than of the village. The Mission has 
established a shop here, wishing to create a desire among the natives for 
articles commonly used in civilized life, such as tin-pots, kettles, various 
articles of clothing, handkerchiefs, &c. &c., which they gradually learn to 
use. Such are the first steps by which civilization advances into a country 
of independent barbarians, for 

‘Man wants but little here below,’ 


until refinement teaches him that his wants are boundless. 

‘ Mr. Shaw has also an English plough for his Caffre servants, which he 
makes them explain the use of to their countrymen; lending it also, for 
this purpose, to all who desire to borrow it. ‘This kind preceptor and his 
wife live here, surrounded by Caffres, in the most perfect security, res- 
pected and generally beloved. Mrs. Shaw had several Caffre children to 
attend her, daughters of a Caffre Chief, to whom she had taught English, 
and accustomed to wear the English dress. These girls declared, that 
they preferred living with their protectress, to residing among their own 
people. 

‘Mr. Shaw frequently invited the Chiefs to his table, one of whom 
displayed very good manners, and used his knife and fork with the ease of 
an European. It was a part of Mr. Shaw’s policy to keep up a constant 
intercourse with the natives, and to render his house attractive to their 
principal men, by which means he gained their confidence, and, as he 
thoroughly understood their language, customs, and prejudices, and made 
a point of conversing with them in their own tongue, his influence was daily 
increasing and his general utility widely extending.” —vol.ii, pp.258—260. 

The system of barter that is carried on at the Caffre fairs 
which have been established, is not merely curious but highly ad- 
vantageous to the well-being of the colonists. ‘Together with the 
Missionary stations, they have removed all apprehensions of farther 
hostilities, and led to a friendly intercourse, that seems to be of a 
permanent nature. The author declares that the Caffres are 
already sensible of the benevolent intentions of the Missionaries, 
and that their chiefs are extending to these benevolent men their 
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confidence and regard. At a Missionary station called Chumi 
Mr. Thompson took him round the settlement, and shewed him 
two or three small houses built at his instigation in the European 
fashion, by some young Caffres, who had embraced Christianit 

and married according to British usage. They lived with their 
families in their new houses, and were well conducted ; whereas 
polygamy is common amongst the natives who follow their ancient 
usages. What will our sticklers say to this, who declaim about 
the folly and danger of meddling with Pagan superstitions and re- 
ligions ; or such as deny that all efforts for the conversion of the 
Heathen are useless, or though successful, cruel? We must farther 
take notice here of a foul aspersion, that has been by foreigners and 
persons at home too, thrown upon the British name. It has some- 
times been asserted, that it has been a selfish and tyrannical swa 

that our nation has exerted wherever her gigantic power extended. 
The contrary, however, may be most triumphantly established by 
facts. When in Caffreland, for example, Mr. Holman met a Cap- 
tain Campbell, with two other gentlemen who were on a mission 
beyond the frontier, among the Bichuana tribes, a people at that 
period in a most lamentable state of starvation. Their object was 
to make arrangements with the chiefs to ameliorate the condition 
of their suffering people. 


At the same post that our author found the above gentlemen, he 
fell in with another sort of character. 


‘“‘T also met, at this place, the celebrated German Naturalist, Weider- 
mann, whose occupation in this Colony has been the collection of new 
varieties of trees, the peculiar properties of which he very accurately 
describes, and appends to the account drawings of their leaves, flowers, fruit, 
and also the birds and insects who inhabit, or feed upon them: he like- 
wise makes a small box, in the form of a book, from each variety: the 
boarding of the book is made out of the heart-wood of the tree: the back 
out of a strip of the bark: and the centre forms a cavity to contain the 
written description, and the drawings of that identical specimen. The 
box is closed by a slide at the end. Out of the sale of these specimens, 
he contrives to make a livelihood: however, his expenses are necessarily 
very small, as he lives chiefly in the woods, and when he visits a farm- 
house, no one thinks of making a demand upon him for any accommoda- 
tion or refreshment that he might require.”—vol. 11, pp. 281, 282. 


Such chance meetings in far distant and savage lands, must 
draw from the heart of the most hardened or thoughtless, reflec- 
tions of a moral character. But we hasten ferward over several 
chapters, till we find our author approaching Cape Town again, 
after many narrow escapes, chiefly endangered by stumbling 
horses, to gratify our readers with a narrative and a specimen of 


the most cheering philosophy. He has arrived at a farmer’s, where 
he staid all night. 


“The farmer had two sons by a former wife, one about eighteen, and 
the other sixteen, both of whom were entirely deaf and dumb, but who 
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follow their occupation in every kind of agricultural work like the 
other men. I asked their father whether he considered the loss of 
sight, or the deprivation of the organs of hearing and speech the greater 
affliction: he replied, with much apparent satisfaction, ‘ certainly the 
blind” a judgment that I should have myself pronounced before I 
lost my sight. But were the choice of evils now left to my deci- 
sion, I should select that with which it has pleasedProvidence to afflict 
me: and I thought that I could make the strength of my argument as 
apparent to the farmer as it was conclusive to myself, from the follow- 
ing reasons: I can still enjoy society, and take a part in every ordinaty 
occupation of life, with as much facility and pleasure as previous to my 
calamity, with the exception of reading, or going about by myself ina 
strange place. It may be supposed, that I sustain a great disadvantage in 
not being able to observe the countenances of those with whom I con- 
verse, but this is by no means so important to me as persons are apt to 
imagine, for the tone of voice, the manner, and my own imagination, 
combine to compensate the deficiency ; however, the greatest recompense 
that we receive for our misfortunes is the universal sympathy of man- 
kind, who believe that blindness outweighs all other afflictions; all blind 
persons are aware of this, and I am persuaded that it forms the basis 
of that kindliness and constant cheerfulness in society, for which the 
blind are so peculiarly remarkable. With the deaf the case is reversed, 
not from the intentional neglect of the world, but because it is difficult 
to entertain deaf persons, without wholly concentrating general attention, 
a consideration which is of itself sufficient to deter most persons from the 
attempt; but were this not enough, the necessity of raising the voice 
to an extraordinary pitch, proves to many physically distressing, and in 
those extreme cases, where recourse must be had to a peculiar method of 
conversation, few possess a knowledge of the art so accurate as to use it 
with requisite rapidity. Hence the deaf being involuntarily shunned, 
learn to look upon society with invidious eyes; the mirthful they regard as 
satirists, the grave as detractors, and all the world as if it were estranged 
fromthem. A little reflection might convince them, that no single person 
can engross the attention of a crowd, nor even of a circle, beyond a 
passing moment; but it is almost useless to address feelings so strongly 
biassed by circumstances; and with suspicion, the offspring of neglect, it 
would be folly to argue. ‘Thus the deaf are too often ailowed to nurse 
undisturbed their melancholy ruminations, until the temper becomes 
utterly soured, the manners grow rudely abrupt, and it is to be feared, 
that even the heart itself becomes contracted.’’—vol. ii, pp. 368—370. 

Mr. Holman’s information respecting the island of Madagascar 
must occupy the remainder of our pages devoted to this volume. 
He sailed from the Mauritius by his Majesty’s ship Jaseur, and a 
few days afterwards anchored in Port Dauphin. Next morning 
two aides-de-camp came off from the shore to wait upon the cap- 
tain of the Jaseur with a letter. The terms of this state document 
are worth copying. It is to be noted, that the Madagascar boys 
spoken of were some of a certain number that were ordered by 
the Admiralty to be borne as supernumeraries on board every ship 
on the Cape of Good Hope station. 

“To the captain of the English man-of-war ship—good boy, your 
friend, all officers, and Madagascar boys, and present the bullock, and 
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two geese and twelve fowls, and eggs, and bananas, and milk, beg you 
will bring two Madagascar boys to translate, when you come to on 


shore, and the music, as its a long time since I heard any music. (Signed) 
** RAMANANOULOUNA. ’—vol. ii. p. 422. 


The dresses and parade of these aides-de-camp are no less de- 
scriptive of this Madagascar court. 


‘* Onewore a blue coat, with white trowsers, white stockings, and a 
blue cap, with a red shade, and top-knot. The other dandified in an 
olive-green coat, with stockings and trowsers, and odd shoes, which 
like many married persons, were mated, but not matched. One of these 
was too large, the other too small, and how the wearer contrived to walk 
in them was wonderful, yet so he did, for upon attending us to the shore, 
somehow or other, miraculously I am sure, he contrived to reach the 
palace without losing either of them by the way. This piece of dexterity 
was not, however, it would seem accomplished without an endurance both 
of pain and inconvenience, from which he was glad to relieve himself, for 
on our return to the boat, whither, as a mark of politeness, he accompanied 
us, we discovered that he had left his shoes at home, and he now walked 
in his white stockings only, the tops of which hung down over his ancles, 
leaving an ample display of his black legs, which contrasted whimsicall 
with the short white trowsersand hose. Each of the aides-de-camp had a 
sword, which was carried by their respective attendant; one sword had a 
brass handle, that of the other was mother-of-pearl, and both had brass 
scabbards. The two attendants wore a white cloth, wrapped round them 
after the fashion of a cloak ; but the only covering worn by the boat’s crew, 
was a cloth tied round their waists.’’—vol. ii, pp. 424, 425. 


The king was about thirty years of age, very stout, with dark 
hair and a dark mustee complexion. He was dressed in a scarlet 
coat nearly new, with two very good gold epaulets, a white shirt 
and trowsers, blue waistcoat, black cravat, and boots cut down the 
middle. But he appeared uneasy in his state robes, which, it was 
evident, had not been made for him. He gave the captain every 
possible assurance of his good disposition towards the English, de- 
claring that he used every exertion in his power to prevent the 
traffic for slaves in his dominions, as a proof of which, he said that 
he had recently destroyed a French slave-vessel, and recovered 
thirty-four inhabitants, who had been illicitly obtained. His 
power is absolute in this part of the island, having declared him- 
self independent of the reigning family residing at the capital, 
Tananarivo. His military force, so far as the author could learn, 
consisted of 1000 men. Clothes were in great request among the 
natives, especially uniforms, cocked hats, soap, &c. This last ar- 
ticle they were very eager to obtain, and it appeared to be one of 
which they stood in much need, for great numbers were troubled 
with cutaneous diseases, which must have proceeded in a very con- 
siderable degree from the want of cleanliness. They all chewed 
tobacco, and they are so fond of its flavour, that when snuff is pre- 
sented to them, they put it into’ their mouths. But to show what 
desire the principal men among them had for cocked hats, twenty 
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full-grown bullocks and five calves were offered one of the British 
officers for the hat that he wore. 


«There was no distinctive fashion in the dress of the sexes, nearly all 
wearing no more than a cloth tied round their waists ; and, in the arrange- 
ment of their hair, if there was any difference, it consisted in the women 
wearing theirsrather more minutely plaitedthan the men. The soldiers ap- 
peared to haveone uniform heac-dress, their hair being cropped close belind, 
and on the top of the head ; but on the fore part, a large tuft was cultivated 
with the greatest care. With respect to the observance of chastity, there 
is said to be as little difference in the habits of the sexes as in their out- 
ward garb; at least, while single, both parties consider themselves free 


agents, until the assumption of the marrige ties binds them respectively.” 
—vol. li, p. 480. 


The Jaseur afterwards proceeded to the Bembatock Bay, where 
resided a governor under the Queen of Madagascar, the king having 
lately before deceased. The people here, and the establishments, 
are considerably in advance of those that have been described as 
connected with Port Dauphin. We select a few notices upon the 
history, customs, and productions of the island, from what the au- 
thor says. He tells us that it is fertile even to the highest point 
of land; but owing to the slothfulness of the people it is badly 
cultivated—the women performing the greater proportion of the 
labour. The interior, especially that part called the Ovah country, 
is by far the best cultivated, and therefore the best supplied with 
provisions. Tananarivo, the capital, is distant from the sea-coast in 
a direct line, probably about seventy leagues. It is situated upon 
the top of a range of mountains, which runs nearly north and south 
along the centre of the island. 


‘The throne of Ovah is regulated, as to its successors, by a law similar 
to that established among the Malay princes; the sons of the reigning 
prince being excluded in favour of his nephews, born in the female line ; 
thatis, the eldest son of the King’s eldest sister is the lawful heir. This 
practice seems to proceed from their depraved habits, which causes even 
the honour of the Queen to fall under suspicion,and which stains the off- 
spring of Majesty with the ban of impurity. The actual succession of the 
Blood Royal is, therefore, in their opinions more assured in the female 
than inthe male line, as the King must necessarily be the real son of his 
mother, and her daughters his real sisters, and even if by a different father, 
still they are maternally of the Royal Blood. 7 

‘Female ehastity is not considered in Ovah as a virtue, but the royal 
family possesses a privilege for unbridled incontinence. The Queen, after 
the death of the king, takes a husband whenever she pleases, and changes 
lim as often as she pleases, provided he does not belong to the royal 
family. This privilege still exists in Ovah, although great improvements 
_ been made since the commencement of their intercourse with the 

inglish. 

“The king is allowed by law to have twelve wives, and when this num- 
ber is incomplete, it is the etiquette to suppose it otherwise. Seven or 
eight are generally of his own choice, the rest consist of those left by his 
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predecessor, who are titularly his, but are merely so with reference to the 
purposes of the state, and to the usages of custom, for they are often 
old, withered, and decrepid. 


‘**'The king can also command as many favourite ladies as he chooses, 
but these are kept in seclusion, and their progeny is never acknow- 
ledged. | 

‘Rich persons take wives according to their property and consequence, 
from three to six. There are instances of the son of one brother marry- 
ing two or three daughters of another brother. ‘The lower classes may 


also marry as many wives as they can afford to maintain.’”’—vol. ii, 
pp. 458—462. 


It was entirely through an earnest desire on the part of Sir Ro- 
bert Farquhar, the governor of Mauritius, that our political re- 
lations with Madagascar arose. Radama was then the reigning 
sovereign, and the most enlightened that ever ruled in the island. 
He was remarkably exempt from the prejudices of his countrymen, 
being anxious to learn, quick to seize upon the strongest points 
of a subject, and resolutely determined to carry into execution 
any project that could benefit his country. He would, sometimes 
with an English friend, a Mr. Hastic, who took an especial in- 
terest in the king’s behalf, relax his dignified demeanour, lament- 
ing the errors of barbarism, and yearning to cast them aside ;_ but 
he always teok his measures with care, that he might not offend 
the feelings of his subjects. Yet he could not entirely shake off 
early habits. He slept much, eat heartily, and entertained him- 
self with the yellings of women, and the caperings of men, who 
danced to the sound of the drums beaten by the hand, accompa- 
nied by the din of shells. 

So difficult it is to leaye barbarism behind, or indeed depart 
from any habits established in early life. He was singularly 
popular among his subjects, excepting in the suppression of the 
slave-trade ; a step which we cannot wonder to have been deemed 
by his ministers and counsellors the most impolitic, who, he 
said looked to nothing beyond the hope of profit, while glory was 
his passion. Mr. Hastie’s extraordinary influence, however, gained 
over the whole body ; not that the treaty entered into was par- 
ticularly profitable to Radama’s kingdom, for the supplies annually 
sent him in consideration of his pecuniary loss, do not appear to 
have been an equivalent. 


‘** He was accustomed to receive his Counsellors every morning at seven 
o'clock; their consultations generally lasted from half an hour to two 
hours ; so that their decisions must either have been curiously unanimous, 
or else his will must have carried absolute sway. Hastie makes an empha- 
tical remark, which would lead one to believe that their judgments were 
often severe. He says, ‘ Woe be to him who cannot pay the penalty 
awarded to the punishment of any crime which he has committed.’ 

‘“‘There is an appointed time for the most trivial affairs of life, im 
Tananarivo, which is regulated by the advice of the King’s Counsellors. 
Upon one occasion, when Mr. Hastie, by his Majesty’s permission, sent to 
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the royal store, to request a supply of rice, Radama returned an apology 
for his inability to comply with the request until the following morning, 
that being an unlucky day for the delivery of provisions. Had the life of 
this extraordinary person been spared a few years longer, his natural 
taste for improvement would, doubtless, have led to the most beneficial 
results; for, as he never lost an opportunity of increasing his stock of 
information, or of adapting his taste to those of his European friends, he 
must, in time, have broken the trammels of his national prejudices, and 
have abolished many of their absurd practices. ‘The Ovah people have no 
idea of religion ; hence their superstitions are indescribably barbarous ; 
and it is only through the Gospel light, enforced by the example of a 
popular Monarch, that there can be any hope of retrieving them from 
their deplorable darkness.”’—vol. ii, pp. 468, 469. 


Radama died in 1828, about the period that our author visited 
the petty king at that part of the island first spoken of. He was 
succeeded by his favourite queen Ranavalona, who had been one 
of the queens of his father. The revenue of the kingdom, it is 
worthy to be observed, is produced by tithes upon the produce of 
the earth, even to the most minute article. We refer our readers 
to another article in this number of our journal, respecting such 
a tribute as tithe being paid either to priests or kings, as a thing ge- 
neral throughout the world. ‘There is something like traffic and 
business carried on at the capital of the kingdom, but the people 


are in many particulars, and generally, sunk in the lowest bar- 
barism and impurities. 


‘The poorer orders are lost in filth, and scarcely covered. Their huts 
present a picture of the most abject wretchedness, especially in the in- 
terior of the country, where, though they cultivate the earth better, their 
national dirtiness is still more remarkable. They are immoveably phleg- 
matic in their nature, and will witness the most distressing calamity with 
the most stoical indifference, seeming conscious of no greater want than 
that of food. They are never excited to rage, are slow in seeking to re- 
venge an insult, but keep the memory of a slight long in their minds, 
and seem to take a malignant pleasure in listening to a recital of cala- 
mity, even where the person suffering is totally unknown. Fear seems 
to be a more predominant feeling than affection, especially towards their 
rulers. They will witness the destruction of their huts and property with 
the most impenetrable calmness, and if their dwelling is burnt down, 
will set about constructing another with as much indifference as they 
would sit down to an accustomed meal. ‘Their manners are quiet and 
easy, their behaviour is respectful to superiors, and their mirth flows on 
uninterrupted by the casualties of life; their actions and decisions ave 
unconquerably slow, and the attempt to inspire them with any portion of 
energy, is entirely fruitless, for they will listen with the most indomitable 
patience to all your arguments, and then smile provokingly at your 
earnestness, or else turn away in silent indifference. 

“Every part of an ox is eaten by the people of Ovah, and they give 
the preference to those parts which are covered with the thick hide. They 
boil their rice unwashed, and leave a remnant sticking to the sides of the 
boiler, which they hold over the fire until the contents are burnt ; upon 
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this water is poured, to forma beverage, which they drink while it is. hot, 


They use fouse leaves, both for plates, dishes, and spoons, and with the 
last they will ordinarily take up half a pound at a time; they eat voraciously, 
They commence their meal with rice, after which they attack their roasted 
or burnt meat, of which they will devour from three to five pounds each. 
There is no difference between the fare or manners of the sexes; they 
share alike, and can sleep without any apparent inconvenience in the wet; 
hunger seems to them the only real calamity; and yet with all this, they 
are by no means a robust people. The women are generally stouter than 
the men; those who are handsome are commonly monopolized by the 
rich, for as they have no idea either of religion or morality, chastity is un- 
heard of, and the persons of female children are subjects of traffic to 
their ignorant parents. All the emotions of the mind are here sealed u 

in.a gross apathy; temporary inclination is their only director, and the 
passions of love and jealousy are utterly unknown to both sexes. When 
the men arrive at manhood, their labour for the most part ceases, while, 
on the contrary, women, who are degraded both morally and physically 
into slaves, and but one remove from the beasts of the field, continue to 
work, till age and toil utterly overcome their strength. The children of 
these wretched creatures, meanwhile, are left to grovel and roll in the 
dirt of their paternal home, without either care, instruction, or affection.” 
—vol. ii, pp.475—477. } 


Their oratory is curiously unintelligible to strangers, the voice 
never varying from one uniform tone. The only way in which they 
divide property is by a slight pole stuck into the ground, with a 
small bundle of straw tied to the top. Near the dwelling-house 
is the family burial-place. ‘The sickness of the great is an occur- 
rence fraught with extreme peril to their immediate attendants ; 
for the superstitious custom of using the ordeal is so prevalent, 
that one or more lives generally fall a sacrifice to the ignorant 
prejudices of the people. 


“On an occasion when one of Radama’s sisters had been some days 
indisposed, her four maids were inculpated, and confined in separate huts, 
until the debasing ordeal was prepared, to prove their guilt or innocence. 
The ceremony consisted in administering to each of the unhappy girls, 
three raw pieces of a black fowl, which they swallowed whole, followed by 
copious draughts of warm rice water to produce sickness, during the 
paroxysms of which, if they failed to vomit back the several pieces, or 
chanced to fall with the head to the south, they were pronounced guilty of 
sorcery upon their mistress. In the instance here noticed, only one of the 
unfortunate girls was able to establish her innocence: the rest were 
adjudged to the punishment of death; and, although one of them was an 
especial favourite of the King’s mother, and her life was earnestly solicited 
by her patroness, Radama, true to his hereditary superstitions, insisted that 
the sacrifice should be completed. The suspected culprits were, therefore, 
placed ona rock, on the south side of the hill, whence, after their fingers, 
toes, arms, legs, noses, and ears were cut off, they were thrown down the 
precipice, and the younger savages were permitted to amuse themselves 2 
casting stones at the mangled remains, as long as they could find sport in 
the occupation. The young Princes were present at this exhibition, and 
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among all the spectators there was not one single display of sympathy or 
humane feeling, though the girls were young, and the favourite handsome. 
The acquitted attendant was largely rewarded.” —vol. ii, pp. 479—481. 


We shall be glad to meet Mr. Holman in his succeeding volumes 
again. Were it for nothing more than the sake of the moral 
phenomenon which his writings lead the mind constantly to con- 
template, his re-appearance shall be heartily welcomed by us. As 
he himself says, the very calamity which condemns him to in- 
uire and think, where others see and comprehend at once, has 
Mien around him an amount of aftention to which he could not 
otherwise presume to lay claim: and his readers, knowing the 
difficulties against which he has to contend, forget defects, and 
admire the merits and the wonder alone. Still the author is en- 
titled any day to take his place, independent of every peculiar 
disadvantage, in advance of two-thirds of our voyagers and 
travellers. 











Art. [V.—Skeiches in Portugal, during the Civil War of 1834. By 
James Epwarp ALExanpDER, K.L.S. London: Cochrane and Co. 1835. 


Ir is truly said, that there is probably no country in Europe con- 
cerning which so little correct information exists as about Portugal. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, when we learn that no official docu- 
ment is published, nor any commercial information, excepting the 
list of wines annually shipped from Oporto. Even regarding the 
amount of population there is a discrepancy between authorities, of 
no ordinary extent, some estimating it as little more than three, 
others saying that it is nearly five millions. The day of her rege- 
neration seems however to be at hand, when the freedom of institu- 
tions, equality of rights, and liberation from the thraldom of super- 
stition, will speedily enable her to start and career among the 
nations in a style not unworthy of her former glory. 

If we contemplate the prodigious extent of the territories which 
the Portuguese have conquered—the immense seas and promonto- 
ries they have explored—the barbarous nations they have sub- 
dued—the battles they have fought and won in former times ; 
nay, if we but glance at.their late contests, in spite of the endur- 
ance of a system of misrule, tyranny, ignoranee, and distraction, 
we must be convinced thit their national spirit is undaunted, and 
persevering in a remarkable degree. Her trade had fallen into the 
hands of strangers—her princely merchants had become poor, and 
her people disheartened; yet in a short time they have accom- 
plished the abolition of that despotic body the Wine Company of 
Oporto, the conversion of Lisbon and Oporto into free ports, and 
the substitution of a sound metallic for a debased paper currency : 
not to speak of the triumphs that have been gained in a constitu- 
tional cause, by an enterprise commenced but by a few thousand 
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patriots; and, perhaps, the no less valuable and difficult conquest 
accomplished by the suppression of the convents and monastic 
establishments. 

Much has been said to the disparagement of the conduct and 
motives of Don Pedro. But now that he is dead, and the great cause 
gajned to which, it could never be denied, that he lent his powerful 
support, it is not too much to say that to him Portugal owes a debt 
of deep and lasting gratitude. We are not aware that he can be 
charged with any dereliction of those principles to which he pro- 
fessed adherence, or of those duties he owed the men who aided 
him in his patriotic and enlightened work. And if the new order 
of things be improved upon, by the same energy with which the 
were begun, and have hitherto indeed been conducted, it is not to be 
doubted that in the course of the reign of Don Pedro’s daughter, 
the kingdom shall attain to an eminence not unworthy of her an- 
cient name. 

The author of the volume before us says, that at the close of 
1833, a proposal having been made to him by the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, to undertake a mission to explore and report on 
certain portions of South-east Africa, with a view to the extension 
of geographical knowledge and commerce, he proceeded in the 
first Instance to Portugal, to communicate with the government 
there, regarding the mission, and to get full power and authority to 
visit the Portuguese settlements in Africa. He accordingly visited 
Portugal at a most important period of her history, and he lays 
claim to giving a condensed account of what he saw and heard in 
cities and in the field before the enemy, during his stayin the country. 
The volume he has preduced is but a thin one as respects its ap- 
pearance ; and with regard to its contents we cannot say that it 
presents more importance or weight. ‘The matters talked of are on 
a narrow scale, whilst their treatment is minute and gossipping. 
The author, who is a Scotchman, displays a particular fancy for 
the description of dresses, uniforms, decorations, and parade. His 
nationality too is a prominent feature, though not at all to the dimi- 
nution of the interest which the volume might otherwise excite, but 
rather to its increase, inasmuch as the tendency supplies something, 
be it right or wrong, that is characteristic, which is all required to 
help out the meagre contents of the work. His more laborious at- 
tempts to introduce liveliness into the narrative are not so success- 
ful, although it is plain that he prides himself upon this score. 
There can be nodoubt, however, that he is strictly accurate and very 
careful in his statements, so as only to give facts which he had the 
means of perfectly ascertaining ; and though, as already hinted, these 
be small, meagre, and by no means novel, or at least not so eminent 
and sweeping as to give the reader any comprehensive view of ad- 
jacent or extended parts, yet by the light and cheerful stylem 
which they are handled, the volume is not tiresome but pleasant 
throughout. 
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Lisbon and its vicinity are the scene and the subject of the 
greater part of the author’s observations. The filth of the badly 
paved streets, their dreary and cut-throat appearance at night— 
assassinations, and some other matters of notoriety, occupy a full 
share of his pages. Yet he says that he has no intention of 
diluting former accounts of this country, ‘“‘of pouring from one 
vessel into another ;’’ that in these times fresh facts must be given, 
“the cream and the essence of what we see and hear, if we wish 
to please the reading public.” Truly, Captain, you have a most 
comfortable assurance that you not only know exactly what the 
reading public want, but of your consummate tact for satisfying this 
somewhat capricious body. Nevertheless, we must go forward with 
him according to his own humour and conceit; for after all, he has 
reason to be elated with a sight of himself, seeing that he has been 
chosen for a service by a society, who must think well of his ac- 
quirements and talents. 

We are here told, that during the reign of terror under Don 
Miguel, or, as the Scotch called him, John Mac Doual, there was 
an end to all improvement-—trade and commerce languished, the 
rich concealed their wealth, there was no “speculation” among 
them, a blight was over the cities, and in the country priestcraft 
alone flourished. A system of espionage was kept up, and the 
people were in continual fear. 


“If two or three individuals were seen to talk together in public, a 
spy would stealthily approach them; and often on the mere suspicion of 
treason against the government of the Rey assoluto, without a trial, a 
luckless merchant would be snatched from his family and business, hur- 
ried to a dungeon, and left to be supported by his own relations, or else 
to starve: this is no exaggerated picture: I have it from most impartial 
witnesses. 

“Don Miguel himself used to ride about the streets in a cocked hat, 
brown surtout, jack boots, and armed with a long stick with which to 
vent his spleen on the barking curs; several insolent followers were 
also similarly provided, and if an unfortunate peasant on his buro (ass), 
ignorant who was approaching, did not hasten to doff his bonnet and 
get out of the way, club-law would immediately be put in force against 
him. 

“ Many were afraid tu leave their houses at all, and several ladies told 
me that ‘in Miguel’s time’ they had not been out of dooss for months, 
they were so much afraid of being insulted. Ifa party were given, po- 
lice spies would watch at the door who went out or in. A big fellow 
would stop in the public promenade, and pulling off his hat, would shout 
‘Viva Don Miguel Primeiro! . Viva e Rey assoluto!’ and if those near 
him failed to join in his vivas, they would be forthwith handed over tw 
the police, and perhaps beaten into the bargain.” —pp. 32, 33. 

Captain, when you return from Africa, should the present minis- 
try be in power that now rule in your own country, especially 
if the Marquis of Londonderry be in feather and at home, you 


have a poor chance for diplomatic advancement. Still we believe 
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you to the uttermost construction of your testimony, and not the 
less because you declare that at the period of your visit, Lisbon had 
already begun to breathe an air of liberty—that people could 
walk and talk with perfect security, that is—so long as it was 
light, for after dusk, robbers were rather rife. When telling of 
the shops in Lisbon, we are led to think our trade would fail, were 
we to seek employment there. ‘The booksellers are so indolent, 
that they will hardly rise off their seats to answer a question or 
even hand a tome to an intending purchaser. When the author 
asked one of these bibliopoles for a list of his books on the 
graphy of Africa, the answer given was “‘ We have no list.” “But 
suppose you make one—I’ll pay you for it,” was then put ; and the 
reply was, “ You may make out the list yourself, for I'll not be at 
the trouble.” 

He visited and viewed the lines thrown up for the defence of 
Lisbon, and gives us, as therewith connected, this anecdote :— 


« An officer of the English squadron told me, that when these lines 
were first commenced he walked out one day tosee them; and on looki 
about, he came upon two Portuguese officers, one of whom had three 
stripes of lace on the cuff of his surtout. He was immediately sharply 
accosted by the striped gentleman, and asked (in French) *‘ What he was 
about there?? The Englishman replied, that curiosity had prompted 
him to see what was going on.’ 

“ « Have you permission from the commandant ?’ 

‘© * None.’ 

“<« Well, you can't remain here.’ 

«¢ That's very strange. In the time of Miguel I might have expected 
this; but now I thought that an English uniform was a sufficient pass- 

ort.’ ”’ 
ace Well! well! what do you think of the lines ?’ 

“Why, Iam no great judge of these matters; but as far as I can un- 
derstand the nature of the defences, they seem to be very well con- 
trived.’ 

‘On this the interrogator moved on, and his companion (apparently an 
aide-de-camp) addressed the Englishman and said,‘ Do you know who 
you have been talking to ?’ 

“a 

‘««* Why that is his Imperial Majesty. ’ 

“ Well, I’m-sorry I did not know it was Don Pedro, for I fear I spoke 
rather bluntly to him.’ 

“ Accordingly he approached his Majesty, and made an apology; on 
which Don Pedro frankly cried out,‘ Oh! never mind apologies; go 


where you like, you’re an Englishman; I’m glad to see you,’ and shook 
hands.” —pp. 45, 46. 


The author repertedly asserts, that the Portuguese are a friendly 
people to strangers, and well-disposed towards one another, though 
doubtless the civil war sowed lamentable dissensions among them. 
To the question—how could Miguel continue the war so long as he 
did? this answer is offered, that he relied on a powerful diversion 
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in his favour, by the party of Don Carlos in Spain; he had also 
plenty of foreign assurances, whilst his party at home were not 
only conscientious, but had embarked their all in his behalf. Be- 
sides, the haughty fidalgos thought that the government of the 
ueen would be too conceding to the lower orders; and above all, 
the priests well knew that with Miguel their influence must fall. 
The pope too had excommunicated Don Pedro for his sweeping 
measures with the monasteries and convents at the Azores, all 
lending important aid to the usurper’s cause. 

One of the most deplorable features in the history of Portugal 
is the gross superstition that prevails amongst the people. It 
cannot probably be classed so much under the head of gloomy ig- 
norance as hypocrisy, that a rich and great man will wash the feet 
of beggars in Lisbon. Royalty itself condescends to officiate in 
this lowly way at thecathedral church. The great man inacourt dress, 
with a silk apron and silver fringe, advances to the beggars, with 
servants bearing a silver basin and ewer, and twelve clean napkins. 
Interest is made by each of the twelve poor people to be a beggar 
on this occasion ; for new clothes and a crusado are got by it. A 
little water is sprinkled on the feet by the officiator, which are 
afterwards gently touched with the towel, and this is the whole 
affair. But this is not the worst instance of foolish forms of sanc- 
tity and humility. In the Portuguese nunneries of the order of 
La Trappe, for instance, says the author, the sisterhood are al- 
lowed to converse only fifteen hours in the year ; and confession is 
included in this. The outpouring of their griefs is alone whispered 
to the walls of their cells. 


“In one convent the nuns sew shrouds and dig a part of their own 
graves daily, thus having the grim King of Terrors constantly present 
in their imagination. A lady told me that at one convent a nun ap- 
proached her, and requested a lock of her hair. 

“* Why do you wish it ? 

“* Your hair is like that of our Patron Saint, which is nearly all lost 

and decayed; oblige us therefore with a little of yours.” To have 
one’s hair worshipped, was certainly a strong temptation to use the scis- 
sors. 
_ “Some people suppose that violent passions and quarrels are unknown 
in nunneries, and that the inmates can have nothing to disturb their 
quiet. This is not the case; jealousies arise, not about lovers, but about 
flowers—seeds of discord are sown in their gardens. 

“ An English lady, who had lately visited a convent, told me that she 
spoke with a nun who had been immured for thirty years. ‘I cannot 
describe to you,’ she said, * how tired, how worn out I am with my hope- 
less confinement. I would consent to die, to be allowed to return for 
one year to the world; and I have an ardent desire to mingle even for 
one month with society: but alas! I cannot escape from my imprison- 
ment. 

“ My informant also said, that in the church of the convent she saw 
some gentlemen most devoutly crossing themselves; and on remarking 
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their piety-afterwards to a friend—t You are mistaken,’ was the reply; 
* these pious gentlemen were engaged in making signs to the nuns, who 
were peeping at them through a grating behind the altar.’ 

‘“‘ Jt is a most painful sight to witness a young and delicate creature, 
in the very spring time of her existence, the interesting age of fifteen, 
take the veil; and one is inclined to curse the elders who assist at the 
ceremony, for lending themselves to such an unnatural rite. Crowned 
with flowers, and arrayed in a bridal dress, the novice advances in pro- 
cession into the church; the bell tolls, and she is laid down and covered 
with a pall—thus dying to the world and all its enjoyments; the hair— 
the pride of women—is cut off, the plain habit assumed, and a dull and 
dreary existence commences.”’—pp. 69, 70. 


The late abolition of these establishments cannot be lamented 
by any who consider what Christianity is. Yet the author thinks 
that their partial suppression during the war was injudicious. There 
can be little doubt that Don Pedro enlisted an array of prejudice 
and soldiers against himself, by what seems to have been precipi- 
tate conduct, as regards those institutions, speaking merely of it as 
a piece of generalship. ‘That religion, and ceremonies or appear- 
ances, are not the same things, admits of proof everywhere. 


** An Irish gentleman told me that he was recently in a convent where 
a young friar came up to him and addressed him in English, for it ap- 
peared he had been educated in the Catholic college of Maynooth. ‘ How 
do you like your situation here ?’ inquired my informant. 

*““¢ Not at all,’ was the answer,‘ We’re dressed neither like men nor 
women; some of us lead correct lives, but a great many are debauched 
and hypocrites. Having lived some time in your country and seen a lit- 
tle of society, 1 hate humbug, and there isa great deal of it here; thus, 
the Pope’s licenee may be obtained for keeping a housekeeper above forty 
years of age; but some of our holy fathers have female cousins of sixteen 
or seventeen to look after their domestic economy. If we were to go to 
the Opera together, I could show you numbers of my brethren there. 
You know we are obliged to shave a round spot on our crowns, and you 
may know friars by their wearing a little patch on this, when dressed 
like laymen in public.’ 

“Catholics who read the above details may say that I am prejudiced 
against them. I deny it; I am prejudiced against no religion, but re- 
spect the devout and sincere aspirations of the heart, proceeding from 
whatever people or nation. Abuses there are in all religious orders; 
these ought to be exposed and reformed, and no man ought to be con- 
temned, who, if born in one particular religious belief, continues faith- 
fully to adhere to it, and leads at the same time a moral life.”—pp. 
72, 73. 

In rambling through the streets, we are here told, a tinkling bell 
will be heard ; silence will immediately prevail amongst the talka- 
tive throng, riders will dismount, and kneel bare-headed beside 
their horses ; a procession of priests in red garments, bearing ban-. 
ners and crucifixes on poles, before the Host, will pass. Many 
other observances are described, some of them ludicrous enough, 
were it on a subject where laughter could be entertained, but cer- 
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tainly all of them no way necessary tests of piety or purity of life. 
We doubt not that very many of these people are conscientious and 
devout. We only lament that what they offer to the Almighty 
seems not to us to be according to the constitution of our minds, 
and still less, according to the lessons of the Bible, a reasonable 
service. or example, the author says that early in the morning 
ladies may be seen going to the churches to do penance—perhaps 
consisting of going on their knees round the interior. We hardly can 
conceive how any person who has employed the faculties of mind 
which the generality of mankind possess, and which the better or- 
ders in Europe cultivate more or less, should act in this way. But 
it is In vain to reason as to what people will do, in fulfilment of 
a religious creed in which they have been educated, or of one to 
which they have become fanatically devoted. We proceed to notice 
what the author says about the social habits of the Portuguese 
amongst themselves. 


“ A crowd will collect; short exclamations of rage will be heard, ac- 
companied with blows; and on elbowing one’s way through the spec- 
tators, two fellows may be seen slapping one another with their open 
hands about the face; their rage will increase, they will grapple with one 
another, hair will be turn out by the roots, and clothes violently rent ; 
unable to throw one another on the ground, the stronger will push his 
antagonist from him, at the same time disabling him by a kick in the 
stomach. But these savage encounters are rare, and, as I said befure, the 
Portuguese are very quiet and kind in their intercourse with one an- 
other; but when they fight without having recourse to the knife, it is as 
above. ‘They don’t like to see their own blood, and a big fellow will cry 
if his ‘ claret is tapped.’ 

“One sees a proof of the kindness of the lower orders of Portuguese to 
one another, particularly in the careful manner in which they hunt one 
another’s heads for certain tormentors. These are sometimes destroyed 
wholesale in the following summary manner: a couple of galegos are 
seated on the steps of a fountain, the one with his head on the knee of 
the other; the matted cover is carefully beat, and if a covey is found, a 
stone forthwith crushes them to atoms.”’—pp. 75, 76. 


The author visits the seat of war before Santarem, and for some 
time was in constant intercourse with the officers of the young 
queen’s army, having been introduced to Saldanha and others. 
The Scotch fusileers under Colonel Shaw, however, seems to have 
particularly engaged his fancy. He can describe a fellow country- 
man well. 


“One evening there came to the quarters of Colonel Shaw a miser- 
able-looking creature in the shape of a soldier, who had ‘ weaver’ written 
legibly on his face ; besides, he was in that unhappy state which in Scotch 
is known by the term ‘ greetin fou’ (crying drunk.) 

“© Qh, sir!’ said he to the commanding officer, ‘ Iam very distressed 
in my mind, and I’ve got something to say to ye, cornel.’ 

“* Well, well; go to your tent now, get a sleep, and I’ll speak to you 
to-morrow.’ 
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“ Next day the colonel saw the ‘ bodie’ sitting very disconsolately on 
a bank; he went up to him and said,‘ What is it you want to tell me ?? 

‘*** Sir, I’m a weaver to my trade, frae Glasgow, and my name is Sand 
Mac Gregor, Sir; six months sin syne, a ship was lying in the Clyde, 
and some o’ my freends were in her, listed for Don Pedro. I jist gaed 
aboard o’ her to hae a parting glass, and when I was sittin below wi’ the 
lads, heaing a bit crack like for the last time, up gaed the anchor and 
awa’ we sailed for Portigale,and here am I a sodger, sir. God kens I had 


nea thought o’ being a sodger when I gaed into the ship; I thought | 
wad hae lived and dee'd in the Gallowgate ;—no that 1’m a coward, sir, 


(though I’m a weaver,) or am I feared for the feghtin. No, no; but] 
left a wife and seven bairns at hame, Sir, and oh! they hang heavy at m 
heart, and I canna sleep at nicht thinkin o’ them and what they’ll do for 
the schullin (schooling), and me here. I want to write to them to tell 
them that I’m here and living, and expect to see them again when we 
pit Mac Doual (Miguel) out o’ the wey. I was fou yesterday, sir, I’ll 
alloo that, (what for should I tell ye a lee?) but unless I hae a drap o’ 
drink in me, I hae nae spunk to speak to ony body, for oh! the wife and 
bairns hang heavy at my heart.’ ”’—pp. 161, 162. 


Poor Sandy’s case is said not to have been a singular one. ‘Ten 
London pickpockets went on board one of the young queen’s ships, 
when laying in the Thames; and whilst they were plying their trade 
below, sail was made, and pickpockets and all steered to join the 
liberating army. No doubt many British scoundrels and vaga- 
bonds fought and died in Portugal. The author declares in be- 
half of the Fusileers, however, that when they occupied the village 
of Villa Nova, which is not far from Santarem, the inhabitants, 
though at first viewing them with apprehension, became soon so 
attached to the men, who had ingratiated themselves with the poor 
people, by assisting them in their gardens, &c., that there were 
many tears shed when the order came for change of quarters. ‘The 
French relieved them, and these men exhibited the old peninsular 
leaven, both ravishing and plundering. The author saw one poor 
woman in a dying state from their ill usage, and heard of several 
more. Young girls were for nights in the fields, to conceal them- 
selves from such brutality. The French excused themselves to 
some British officers by saying that the people of Villa Nova were 
Miguelites. A poor defence ! and also a false one. 

We have some characteristic anecdotes of Admiral Napier, Vis- 
count Cape St. Vincent, to whom the author was introduced at the 
naval arsenal at Lisbon. The Admiral was busy, and kept all hard 
at work about him. He seemed to be as ready with the pen as 
with the sword. Opposite the window where he was employed lay 
the captured fleet of Miguel, with the Don John, 74 (flag ship) in 
first rate order. ‘The sight must have cheered the brave Napier 
amid those annoyances with which he had to combat when on 


land. 


“I was amused, hearing from one of the officers, who accompanied 
the admiral on his late expedition, how his excellency had proceeded. 
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Tired with lying in the Tagus, he at last got a reluctant consent from the 
ministers to set sail with the Don Pedro and a steamer for the north; 
but he had not long passed Fort St. Julian, before an order of recal was 
sent after him. Like Nelson, putting the telescope to his blind eye when 
the signal of retreat was hoisted by his superior, so Napier turned a deaf 


ear to the order of recal, and away he sailed up the coast. 


« Arrived at Caminha, on the frontier between Spain and Portugal, 
he landed near the town at night with 320 English and Portuguese ma- 
rines, and 50 English seamen. He stole up towards Caminha, and made 
the sentries, one after the other, prisoners, stopping their mouths by 
telling them he would shoot them dead on the spot if they made the least 
noise. Inthe morning the governor, not being able to get any one to at- 
tend to him, was calling over his balcony for the guard, when a Portu- 
guese marine shot him. This was against the express orders of the ad- 
miral, as also was the slaughter of two priests; but this was the whole 


loss sustained by either party, for the fort of Caminha, at some distance 
from the town, surrendered on being summoned. 


‘The admiral and his brigade marched on Valenca, a very strong 
place with a covert-way for musketry, over which heavy batteries 
‘hurtled their iron shower.’ His excellency thought it necessary to do 
little of field-engineering here, carried a sap towards the place, and not- 
withstanding three sorties and a sharp fire from the enemy, which killed 
and wounded seven of his men, he constructed a battery for four guns 
and a mortar; then summoned the place to surrender, saying, that if the 
garrison did not immediately open the gates, he would send for the Don 
Pedro frigate and a hundred guns and blow them to the devil. The ter- 
ror inspired by the admiral’s name deluded the garrison so much, that (for- 
getting there was no more water in the river than would float a bean- 
boat, much lessa frigate) it surrendered. 

“The admiral next landed at Vienna, and on threatening to put the 
garrison and people to the sword and sack the town, the militia marched 
out—colours flying, drums beating—and threw down their arms. Fi- 
guera was next attempted, but the surf was too heavy to permit a landing. 
lasked to go with the admiral to witness the fall of this place afterwards, 
and he took it before the war was over, with a trifling loss. 

“ I dined with Admiral Napier on the night he was made a count by 
the emperor, and had the pleasure of meeting besides, his very agreeable 
lady and daughters, his commodore (Reeves), Captain Burt of the ma- 
rines, Captain Carvalho (naval aide-de-camp, a very civil gentleman), &c. 
We had a great deal of lively conversation, and at nine the admiral 
ordered his carriage and went in the round quaker-hat (which the men 
called * the conjurer,’ for every thing fell before it) to the emperor. As 
a privileged person, he neither wore sword nor epaulettes. 

“ He ¢ame back in an hour, walked up quietly to his wife, and told 
her the emperor had made her a countess, had embraced him, and blamed 
him for not having come sooner to see his imperial majesty after his re- 
turn from the north. The admiral excused himself on the plea of ‘ hard 
work till a late hour in the arsenal,’ which was true, for he worked late 
and early himself, and made every body under him work, or else‘ walk 
the plank.’ ’—pp. 176—179. 


With a right spirit, our author hopes that the strong claims of 
Admiral Sartorius to the gratitude of the Portuguese will not be 
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overlooked. He organised and prepared the fleet for Napier, be- 
sides having many other claims upon the good feeling of the govern- 
ment. As to the 5th of July, the more fortunate admiral could 
not at first get near the enemy’s fleet, and he asked certain steam- 
ers ‘to tow him thither, the mercenary captains of which said— 
“ Yes, if you will pay us 2,000/. each.” However, one gallant old 
fellow joined the admiral with his steamer, without fee or reward, 


remaining near him during the action, ready to tow him out of it, 
if it had been requisite— 


‘“‘ And was afterwards rewarded with a share of prize-money and a 
long brass gun, with which he used to paddle up to the enemy ‘ end on,’ 
blaze away, and ‘ back out’ again. 

** A four-knot breeze enabled the queen’s squadron to attack the 
enemy without the assistance of steamers; and as the admiral closed to 
engage, he called all hands aft on the quarter-deck of the Rainha, and 
pointing to the Miguelite fleet, ‘ Now, my lads,’ said he, ‘is’nt that a fine 
sight? Go to your quarters; I give you half an hour to take them.’ 

‘His excellency finished his part of the work in half an hour, by fling- 
ing himself with his crew on the deck of the Don John, and his coad- 
jutors were not backward in aiding him to finish with the rest of the 
enemy’s ships. 

“Cholera broke out in the fleet after the action, the Don John losing 
80 men on the voyage to Lisbon from Cape St. Vincent. | The patients 
were laid two and two between the guns in the smaller vessels, and for 
want of proper medicines, the surgeons bandaged the patients’ trunk, 
legs, and arms, and gave them some laudanum. In the Villa Flor, ten 
out of twenty-five were saved in this way. 

‘It ought not to be passed over without notice, the judicious manner in 
which the admiral cenducted himself after capturing the Miguelite fleet. 
Instead of wounding the feelings of the anti-constitutional party, when 
he entered the Tagus, by carrying the prize-flag, the blue and white of 
the queén, over the blue and red of Miguel, he merely hoisted the queen’s 
colours. He also reinstated in command of their vessels, the Miguelite 
officers who had fought them best; on which some one remarked to him, 

«< That’s not judicious ; suppose these men were to turn against you?’ 

“© ¢ Well,’ says Napier, ‘ we'll fight them again, that’s all.’ 

‘In an expedition afterwards to Algarve, the admiral mounted some 
of his men on ponies, with bayonets on poles by way of lances. They 
rattled over the country at a famous rate, charged the guerillas, and 
frightened them out of their wits. This accounted for the fondness of 
his sailors for riding on horses after their return to Lisbon. The queen’s 
(English) sailors (who were excellently well paid, 27. 15s. a month for 
an A. B.—able bodied—whilst the A. B’s. in the British ships in the 
Tagus got 36s.) the moment they got liberty to go on shore, hired horses 
and galloped out to the country to take the air, like gentlemen Jacks.” 
—pp. 182—185. 


As to the horrors enacted during a civil war, we have some af- 
fecting accounts in these pages. The spirit of revenge that lurks in 
the breasts of some men, 1s attested by an officer of whom our 
author speaks, who vowed, when perfectly sober, that as soon as the 
war was over, he would travel in disguise through the country, and 
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destroy several Miguelites of any age or sex, in return for injuries 
inflicted by their party on his family. 


“In looking across the river, a village with high buildings is to be 
distinguished on the beautiful plain near Palmella. This, when I was 
at Lisbon, was still occupied by a daring band of guerillas, who had set 
several attempts to break up their association at defiance. However, four 
of these entrenched ruffians fell one day into their own snare. They 
went to a neighbouring town and asked the mayor and three others of 
the principal people to hold a conference with them in a certain place, to 
treat about delivering up their companions; but their intention of seizing 
the mayor and the others, and carrying them off to get a ransom being 
suspected, they were questioned separately, and the truth came out. Ac- 
cordingly they were immediately taken to an open spot where the corn 
was trodden out, and one of the guerillas was told to walk away; he knew 
what was meant by this, and said, ‘ Have patience for a little, I’m not 
confessed.’ 

«¢QOh,’ said a priest, ‘ as far as I’m concerned, you may make yourself: 
perfectly easy on that score; we’ll suppose you are confessed.’ 

“ However, at the earnest entreaty of the guerilla, the priest heard his 
confession, and immediately after it was done, seized a musket by the 
barrel and hit him a crack with the butt end over the head, to show his 
ultra-liberalism (priests being generally suspected of being anti-consti- 
tutional); the guerilla reeled off, and was shot dead by a volley from 
seven muskets. One old man walked away with six wounds; but a bet- 
ter marksman brought him down with a ball through the back of the head.” 
—pp. 190—192. 


The author, it would appear, had many anxious waitings and 
dancings of attendance before he could get his introductions and 
recommendations, &c. to Portuguese governors: of colonies in 
Africa. He almost uniformly, however, speaks of the civility of the 
Portuguese, and will not allow that the British who fought there in 
the liberating army were ill fed, or so scurvily used by Don Pedro, 
as was often complained of. We do not say that the emperor’s 
kindness in conferring upon the captain the rank of lieutenant-co- 
lonel had any influence in eliciting these satisfied testimonies and 
favourable opinions. Still, the course of his narrative, and the style 
of his anecdotes, lead us to suspect that our new-made colonel thinks 
a mighty deal of himself, and is particularly apt (as no doubt is to 
a certain degree natural to all) to judge of other people’s condition 
from his own, rather than from what might be gathered from the 
various testimonies of others. 

We have again to repeat that these sketches are upon the whole 
poor. Instead of a great deal being condensed into a small form, 
there are many silly anecdotes and attempts at merry-making with 
his readers. He speaks too often of a military officer’s duty to 
shew himself deeply impressed with it ;—of his coolly going into the 
way of danger, as if he could eat fire. ‘Ihe volume does not call for 
more particular obervation from us; especially if he live, our readers 
are likely to have him at greater length before them; for, “‘I trust,” 
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says he, “ at some future day to be able to submit to the public the 


result of more extended labours, if I am so fortunate as to fill up 
blanks in the map of Africa.” 


In his return to England from Portugal, the author visited 
Oporto and some places in its vicinity, having been obliged to put 
in there on account of damage sustained duringa storm. His na- 
tionality is fully excused by us, not only on account of the apology 
that we extract, but his perception of Scottish character. 


“IT felt much interested in visiting the village of Lordello, with its 
handsome church, stone cross, and houses with their vine trellises and 
gardens ; for here my countrymen had been long posted, and so closel 
were they invested all the time by the Miguelites, that a road and two 
walls only divided them, and if a button was shown, ‘ ping’ went a bul- 
let at it immediately. I beg pardon of the general reader for speaking so 
often of my countrymen in this work; I cannot help showing my nation- 
ality. Pray take an anecdote, by way of making up the quarrel. 

“One day during the seige, a major of the Miguelites and two soldiers 
advanced very gallantly before the rest, in an attempt to storm the Scotch 
post; but they were shot dead, and their bodies, and some others, lay so 
near the lines, that they soon became very offensive. Some of the Scotch 
went to their colonel (Shaw), and asked leave to bury them; but he was, 
at first, unwilling to grant it, as the Miguelites were so inveterate in 
their opposition as to fire on unarmed burying-parties, and they might be 
shot. ‘ Weel, sir,’ said the men, ‘let us at ony rate try to bury the brave 
little bodie of a major, and the twa lads that lie nearest us; they showed 
themselves to be gude sodgers.’ He granted the request, and they accom- 
plished their object. Some time afterwards, the colonel, in looking from 
the window of his quarters, saw some of his men seated in a circle on the 
grass, and a favourite dog of their’s tied to a bayonet in the midst of 
them; after a little time, a corporal and three men fell out and loaded 
their muskets ; he then thought it time to send down to know what was 
the matter. ‘Oh sir, we've just been trying the dog by court-martial, 


and have condemned him, the ill-faured beast, for bringing in the major’s 
hand in his mouth this morning.’ 


‘“«* But when all is past, it is humbling to tread 
O'er the weltering field of the tombless dead, 
And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the air, 
Beasts of the forest all gathering there ; 
All regarding man as their prey, 
All rejoicing in his decay.’ ””—pp. 261—263: 


~_--—-- 





Art. V.—The Annual Biography and Obituary: 1835. London: 
Longman and Co. 1835. 


We cannot conceive a more interesting or solemn employment, 
than to read accounts of the lives of deceased eminent and illustri- 
ous persons. Particularly must our hearts be absorbed and af- 
fected, when the completed history of those is to be reviewed, who 
were moving and shining amongst us, as it were but yesterday, 
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and whose departure we can hardly persuade ourselves has been 
final—whose voice, writings, or deeds, we can hardly believe are 
never more to be heard or seen. The understanding, however, 
accepts what the will and affections cannot allow, and we find it at 
length to be our duty to apply the momentous lessons. that have 
just been bequeathed us to our own immediate good, that like the 
departed, we may, when we come to die, “ live in hearts we leave 
behind.” 

There are twenty-eight memoirs before us, of persons who have 
died in 1833 and 1384, together with a general biographical list for 
the same period. As a work, the collection is far from being com- 
plete or judiciously selected. Amongst the memoirs, we have not 
oue of a single female, while of the list. appended, there are sketches 
of persons who died long before 1833. Our eye at this moment, 
falls upon a notice of the Rev. Alexander Murray, D. D. Professor 
of oriental languages in the University of Edinburgh, who was in 
his grave twenty years ago. This error cannot have arisen from an 
involuntary mistake, but merely from a desire to swell the size of 
the volume, or else the compiler is a mere copyist, who never in- 
quired into the truth of that which he set down. He takes care, 
however, not to commit himself to the eye, by giving either the 
date of the birth or of the death of that eminent scholar, content- 
ing himself by referring to the veritable authority of the Gentleman’ s 
Mugazine. Indeed, the work pretends to little more than to 
be a collection of the short and hasty accounts of literary and 
celebrated persons to be met with im the periodicals of the time 
included. ‘To be worthy, however, of the form in which these me- 
moirs now appear, there should be some eare and skill employed, : 
so as to make it surpass the value of ephemeral publications. But 
as it is not with the merits of the book we have to do, so much as 
the value of the lives of those persons whose names are introduced, 
we proceed to present a few of the most instructive portions of 
some of the histories, as here given; for, however imperfect and 
broken the sketches may be, they abound with most interesting 
matter and facts. Indeed, it is impossible to reeord any portion 
of an eminent man’s life, without arresting the deep attention of 
the reader. 

The Rev. Dr. Drury, late head master of Harrow, whose memoir 
comes first in this volume, is celebrated as the early trainer and 
instructor of many of the nobility and gentry of our land—of a large 
proportion of those who are now or have been distinguished in the 
senate, the pulpit, and at the bar—as an eminent patron of litera- 
ture, taste, andl genius. He was descended from one of the most 
ancient houses of our English gentry, the founder of the family 
having come over with the Norman Conqueror; but yet his chief 
honour, and, indeed, satisfaction, lay in having been the architect of 
his own fortune. We may mention that Drury Lane Theatre 
derived its appellation from one of the branches of the ancestral 
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tree. As an instructor, Dr. Diury is famed for diligence, judg- 
ment, and discretion. ‘lo “rouse the indolence of the sluggish— 
to direct the taste and control the exuberance of the imaginative 
—and, both by precept and a most persuasive example, to sow the 
seeds of moral and religious excellence, not without the external 
ornament of those manners which become an English gentleman,” 
were his constant and continual practice. 


“Dr. Drury’s success as head master was not, at first, very rapid. 
He continued some years without any unusual degree of encouragement 
but that drawn from his own mind, and the opinions of his most sensible 
friends, who always expressed their conviction that such unremitting 
diligence and matured judgment as he displayed must, sooner or later, 
bear a bountiful harvest. Such anticipations were, at length, amply 
realised ; and, about the beginning of the century, Harrow School, 
which, for some previous years, had rapidily advanced, attained a degree 
of celebrity altogether unknown in the earlier periods of its history. 
The number of scholars exceeded three hundred and fifty; and it was 
crowded by members of the families of the first persons both of profes. 
sional eminence and hereditary honours and property. But there were, 
at that time, domestic reasons, principally such as were connected with 
the health of Mrs. Drury, which made him determine, at the very time of 
his greatest success, to prepare for retirement; and he fixed the term of 
twenty years from the time of his entering on the duties of the head master- 
ship as the close of his labours in education. Atthe expiration of that 
period, in the spring of 1805, he accordingly sent in his resignation ; and, 
having made up his mind on the point, was deaf to every entreaty—and 
many, indeed, were made him—that he would add yet a few years more 
to the extent of his public services. At the commencement of the Easter 


‘recess, in that year (1805), he vacated the mastership, having passed a 


longer portion of life in the business of instruction, including his ser- 
vices as assistant master, than any of his predecessors, except Dr. Brian, 
at the beginning of the preceding century.’’—p. 16. 


Some of the greatest and brightest men that have ever adorned 
the history of Britain, were the pupils of Dr. Drury. We may 
particularise the late Lord Byron, who in a note says of. his pre- 
ceptor, “ If ever this imperfect record of my feelings should reach 
his eyes, let it remind him of one who never thinks upon him but 
with gratitude and veneration—of one who would more gladly boast 
of having been his pupil, if, by more closely following his injunctions, 
he could reflect any honour on his instructor.” Of the general 
mode of education pursued by this distinguished teacher of youth 
we have only room to remark, that it was much the same as at 
Eton. His system of governing the upper classes, and, in some 
measure, the whole school, may be said to have been by the tongue. 
He knew well what chords to touch, what sensibilities to arouse in 
different individuals. 


“ His general harangues, at times when there existed any spirit of tur- 
bulence, or when he was apprehensive of any prevalence of bad habits, 
or run of folly, temporary, but pernicious, were admirably suited to 
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their purpose; and so dead and still was the silence on such occasions, as 
to prove the strong interest which the boys tock in hearing every word, 
however inculpatory to themselves, which fell from him. His skill in 
keeping up the respectful attention of his juvenile audience was ver 

conspicuous. The argument was short and conclusive; it was followed 
by some illustrative anecdote, in their admission of the application of 
which the youths seemed to feel they were exercising their own reason. 
If the case admitted it, the culprits were shamed out of their folly by an 
indirect ridicule, which showed them the absurdity of their own conduct, 
in the general consent of all around. ‘The more hortatory parts invariabl 

fell back on the strongest moral and religious principles, as the rules of 
action in life. Again,in his more private admonitions to individual 
boys, there was something truly parental; much kindness, but. great 
seriousness, mixed with appeals to those feelings, which are best excited 
when no publicity causes distress for the open expression of them.”’—p. 21. 


It might hardly be expected, from Dr. Drury’s situation and 
habits, that he was greatly instrumental in establishing Edmund 
Kean on the boards of the chief London theatre. The Doctor’s 
admiration of the actor was owing to no previous commendation of 
others, his first sight of Kean on the stage being purely accidental. 
His after endeavours were most advantageous to the then provin- 
cial actor’s ambition, as also earnest in behalf of his most im- 
portant interests, which Kean was never unwilling or slow to 
acknowledge, though not prudent enough to second. It is not the 
least remarkable circumstance in the life of Dr. Drury, considering 
his peculiar station, character, and connexions, that he can scarcely 
be said ever to have held any church preferment. Had he not pru- 
dentially been his own patron, as far as securing some provision for 
supporting his station in society, he must have been held up to 
public notice as an instance of the grossest neglect on the part of 
those who have the distribution of ecclesiastical benefits. But this 
truly estimable and learned man will rise vastly higher in the esti- 
mation of posterity through the very fact mentioned; and as we learn 
that he attained his eighty-fourth year, enjoying to the end the 
serenity. habitual to him, and pursuing the most innocent and 
pleasing occupations, along with the most important concerns, one 
cannot but think of him as having been a truly venerable cha- 
racter. 

The life next introduced into thts volume is that of a naval 
hero. 

Admiral Sir Richard Goodwin Keats, G.C.B. was the son of the 
Rev. R. Keats, rector of Bideford, in Devonshire, and head master 
of the free school at Tiverton. He was born in 1757, and at the 
age of thirteen entered the navy. He had the honour of being for 
three years officer of the watch in the Prince George, of 98 guns, in 
which ship his present Majesty was placed, besides that of per- 
forming many gallant deeds. Of the various exploits he performed, 
and the steps of promotion he reached, we cannot here take notice. 
He struck his flag and retired in 1816, when he married. In 1821 
he was made governor of Greenwich Hospital, ‘‘ where the various 
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regulations brought about through his exertions, particularly for 
improving the system of diet and other comforts to the pensioners 
will cause his name to be long and gratefully remembered in that 
noble asylum.” We extract the following brief summary of his 
character, as given in the memoir before us :— 


“ Sir Richard was a sincere Christian in his belief and practice; and 
both were characterized by an enlarged benevolence. He was a 
personable, smart, and strict officer; but, at the same time, a kind, 
intelligent, moral, and generous man, with a shrewd and penetrating 
discrimination. ‘That he was a distinguished officer has been shown: but 
it may be questioned whether the great nautical talents he possessed 
were ever called into full play; for we have no scruple in placing him 


at the very head of our naval phalanx, having proved himself second to 
none in gallantry, genius, or talent.”—p. 51. 


The funeral of this eminent man, at the express desire of his 
Majesty, was performed with all the honours of martial observance. 
The ceremony took place on the 12th of April, the anniversary of 
Rodney’s great victory. Since the funeral the king has announced 
his mtention of giving 500/. towards the erection of a monument, 
to be placed in the Painted Hall, in Greenwich Hospital, in me- 
mory of the lamented admiral. 

We next come to the life of William Sotheby, Esq., whose me- 
mory must be dear to all who love literature, and to see great talent 
united with moral excellence. A small volume has appeared, m 
which, amongst other things connected with the name of Mr. 
Sotheby, is the memoir that has been transferred into the Annual 
before us. We hence learn that the subject of the memoir was the 
eldest son of Colonel Sotheby of the Guards, and that after study- 
ing at Harrow, he, at the age of seventeen, entered the army. His 
love of literature, however, was of early and permanent growth. 
His. assiduity and success in acquiring a knowledge of languages, 
modern as well as ancient, were remarkable, of which his transla- 
tion from the Oberon of Wieland (a publication that established 
his fame), and his Iliad and Odyssey, are illustrious proofs. After 
a few years he quitted the army to cultivate a fuller acquaintance 
with the favourite objects of his pursuit—literature and literary 
men. In Scotland his friendships commenced while, as an officer 
of the Tenth Dragoons, he was there occupied in protecting a con- 
siderable line of coast against the predatory incursions of Paul 
Jones. An anecdote is afterwards connected with his northern 
duties, that speaks most faithfully to the manner of a popular de- 


ceased author. On referring to Mr. Sotheby’s history during the 
year 1805, the biographer adds— 


“ During the spring of the same year he was introduced to Sir Walter 
Scott, who immediately said that it was not the first time he had had the 
pleasure of seeing him; for he well remembered, when he was a boy 10 
the High School at Edinburgh, being punished for having left his class, 
in order to follow a troop of the Tenth Dragoons who were advancing up 
the street, headed by Mr. Sotheby, to quell a mutinous Highland regiment, 
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then in the temporary possession of the castle. Sir Walter related this 
with his usual animation, adding, ‘Had the Highlanders fired down the 
street, we poets might both have been swept away.’ 

‘Sir Walter was now completing his‘ Lay of the last Minstrel,’ of 
which he recited many parts to Mr. Sotheby, who had also the pleasure 
of then making him personally known to his distinguished countrywoman 
Mrs. Joanna Baillie, whose works had already secured to her a place in 


his admiration and regard. This introduction was productive of a most 
sincere and uninterrupted friendship.’’—>p. 61. 


Mr. Sotheby died in the 77th year of his age; his faculties un- 
impaired, as respected mental occupation and social intercourse. It 
was a ripe age, however, and since the riches of his graceful muse 
are left, and the still more lovely moral beauty of his life are known, 
his departure is not to be regretted as premature. Let it be un- 
derstood at the same time, that the Holy Scriptures were his daily 
study, and that his hopes were founded upon what they teach. In 
our notices of these memoirs, since we can only very cursorily glance 
at them, it is our study to select the most instructive portions as 
well as the most beautiful. ‘The following account of a son and of a 
father cannot but be felt by many, in each of these relationships. 
Mr. Sotheby’s third son, George, was assistant resident at Nag- 
pore, in the East Indies, when that fort was attacked by a numer- 
ous body of Pindarries :— 


_ “The assailants were defeated, but not without the loss of some valu- 
able lives on the part of the garrison ; among whom the assistant residert, 
ever foremost, from the boldness and ardour of his character, fell in the 
moment of victory :. he died on the 27th day of November, 1817, in the 
30th year of his age. ‘In him not only his family but his country lost 
one who gave the highest promise of future excellence. He brought to 
India the most valuable knowledge of the West, to which he added ori- 
ental acquirements, fitting him alike for learning or for buisness: he 
was loved and respected by those whose friendship is honourable, and was 
ever deemed worthy of higher offices than as yet he had filled.’ These 
are the expressions of Sir James Mackintosh, with whom Mr. George 
Sotheby passed many months on his first arrival in India, and who was 
well acquainted with the worth of his character. 

“ The following extract from a letter addressed by Mr. Sotheby to his 
long attached friend, Mrs. Joanna Baillie, will, in some measure, express 
a father’s feelings on this most unlooked-for and severe calamity :— 

* * * * * ‘ Bitter, indeed, has been this blow, 
and scarcely alleviated by the momentous glory of his noble death. At 
present the consideration of a life voluntarily sacrificed to the public 
service does but deepen our affliction by enhancing the value of our loss. 
Great natural abilities—most rare attainments—and confirmed reputation, 
extinct at one blow! We have lost one whose kindness would have 
soothed the infimities, and whose reputation would have gratified the 
pardonable pride, of advancing years.’ 

Dated ‘ Fair-mead Lodge, May, 1818.’ 

“That this and subsequent afflictions were most deeply felt, no one 
who knew the warmth of his affection for his family, or who has read the 
vol.1. (1835.) No. I. Q 
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poem entitled ‘ Retrospect,’ in which many of the domestic events of his 
life aré reverted to, in lines full of pathos and deep feeling can for an 
instant doubt; but his entire resignation to the will of Providence, and a 
natural budyancy of disposition, enabled him after a time, to resume his 
ordinary avocations.”—pp. 63, 64. 


Richard Lander’s name cannot be uttered without exciting such 
a multitude and conflict of emotions as can only belong to him 
whose enterprise, self-denial, sagacity, sufferings, and life, have been 
expended in behalf of the interests of mankind. ‘There is besides, 
in the appellation of the region in which he travelled, a wondrous 
emphasis as regards our sensibilities. The fate of the daring Led- 
yard, who had been a wanderer over a great part of the globe, but 
who fell a victim to the African climate, is remembered. The 
brave Major Houghton, who perished in a wilderness there, plun- 
dered and forsaken; the single announcement of Mungo Park’s 
death is more than sufficient to bind down our whole soul to the 
tale of any other explorer who ventures into the same fearful re- 
gions ; not to speak of others, whose end has been as sad, or of 
those who have never been heard of after setting out thither on 
their journey. Richard Lander has, however, singular claims on 
our sympathies. He, along with his brother, solved one of the 
most interesting problems of geography. ‘The course and termi- 
nation of the Niger is no longer a question to be decided. A hum- 
ble, an honest individual achieved this discovery; but in a subse- 
quent expedition he perished on the eve of returning to enjoy the 
fruits of his noble labours in the bosom of domestic tranquillity. 
The hands of merciless savages, amongst whom he was in the very 
act of endeavouring to introduce the blessings of civilisation and 
the art of peace, destroyed him. 

There is not any one biographical sketch in the volume before 
us, more arresting than that of Richard Lander, and therefore we 
shall ‘enter into it more fully than into any of the rest. His own 
auto-biography affords the early part of his history. He was born 
at Truro, in 1804, and in early life evinced a rambling disposition. 


“| was never easy a great while together in one place, and used to be 
delighted to play truant and stroll from town to town, and from village 
to village, whenever I could steal an opportunity; as well as to mix IP 
the society of boys possessing restless habits and inclinations similar to 
my own. I used also to listen with unmixed attention to old womens’ 
tales about the ceremonies and manners of the natives of distant regions 
of the earth, and never felt greater pleasure than when, dandling me on 
their knees, or stroking down my face with their aged hands, they used 
to say, ‘ You will be sure to see two kingdoms, Richard, for you have 
two crowns upon your head!’ Their marvellous descriptions of mon- 
sters existing, as they affirmed, in remote lands, likewise conspired to 
raise in me a longing to be a traveller; for the venerable matrons of my 
native county, moving in the humbler walks of life, are fond of the won- 
derful. These tales, however incredible, made a deep and permanent 
impression on my thoughts; and though so very young, I formed a reso- 
lution, or rather felt a strong and violent inclination, to become a wan- 
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derer, in order that the story of my adventures might one day rival in 
interest those to which I had listened with so devout an attention; and 
I was no more than nine years of age, as nearly as my memory will allow 
me to guess, when, owing to a series of domestic misfortunes, I left the 
paternal roof, and have ever since been almost a stranger in the place of 
my nativity.”—pp. 148, 149. 

At the age of eleven he accompanied a mercantile gentleman to 
the West Indies, in the capacity of a servant, we presume, and after 
returning to England lived in the same capacity with several noble- 
men and gentlemen. Whilst he held a situation in the establish- 
ment of a kinsmen of the Duke of Northumberland, his time 
passed very pleasantly and thoughtlessly, till the return of Captain 
Clapperton and Major Denham from the interior of Africa, roused 
his rambling propensities. He now reproached himself for having 
remained so long in a state of comparative indolence. From that 
time he determined to embrace the first opportunity of quitting his 
natives shores, and of gratifying his fondest inclinations. An op- 
portunity soon offered; for, on applying to Captain Clapperton, 
who was about to be sent out by Government for the purpose of 


exploring the undiscovered parts of Central Africa, he was accepted 
as a confidential servant. 


“There was a charm in the very sound of Africa, that always made 
my heart flutter on hearing it mentioned. In vain my London acquaint- 
ance urged upon me the risk I should incur of finding a grave; and 
equally vain were the kind representations of a medical gentleman, who 
pointed to me in lively colours, the imminent dangers to which my life 
would be exposed, by reason of my youth, inexperience, and habit of 
body. My relations in Cornwall sent me numbers of letters, couched in 
the simple and affectionate Janguage of nature, endeavouring to dissuade 
me from proceeding ; and George Croker Fox, Esq., a highly respecta- 
ble gentieman residing near Falmouth, with a spirit of amiable benevo- 
lence, exerted himself with the same object; promising that, if my de- 
termination to leave England was fixed, he would, that I should not ex- 
pose myself to African dangers, procure me a lucrative situation In one 
of the South American republics. But no inducement could make me 
swerve, even in thought, from the line of duty I had laid down for my- 
self, or cool the ardour that warmed me to attempt, at least, the ac- 
complishment of the great object towards which my earliest thoughts had 
been directed. Indeed, I had already gone too far to recede; and leaving 
the metropolis with Captain Clapperton, I arrived at Portsmouth, in 
order to embark in the Brazen sloop-of-war, Captain Willis, on the 24th 
of August, 1825, being then in the twenty-first year of my age.” — 
p. 150. 


We now leave behind us the autobiography, and go on to relate 
What is well known, that the climate soon cut off évery European 
that accompanied Clapperton but Lander. From that time the 
quality of relationship between the master and the servant mate- 
nally changed, and the former, for various reasons, thought proper 
to style the latter his son. ‘To Captain Clapperton,” says 
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Lander, ‘‘ I owe the existence I enjoy at the present moment, and 
for him I would have sacrificed, ind perhaps did sacrifice, .on par- 
ticular occasions, every consideration of personal convenience or 
comfort.” He, indeed, performed the last offices of kindness to the 
Captain, as he lay on his death-bed in a solitary hut in Socatoo. 
Clapperton died in April, 1827, and Lander with great difficulty, 
a twelvemonth afterwards returned to England, bringing with him 
the Captain’s journals, and a great deal of valuable information of 
hisown. In the composition of his narrative, Lander was assisted 
by his brother John, who had been brought up as a printer. But 
about the time of its publication, Government engaged him to pro- 
ceed to Fundah, and trace the Niger from thence, so that he added 
a postscript to the work, which stated, that whilst the public would 
be perusing it, he would be again on his way to the shores of 
Africa. In this expedition he was accompanied by his brother. 
Their success was complete, in spite of many adventures, sometimes 
amusing, sometimes alarming. ‘Their safe return was the subject 
of general congratulation. The first annual premium of fifty 
guineas, which had been placed at the disposal of the president and 
council of the Royal Geographical Society by his Majesty, was 
awarded to Richard Lander, as having been charged with the ex- 
pedition. Mr. Murray gave the brothers a thousand guineas for 
their papers. John now settled at home, but Richard’s love of 
hazardous enterprize had not yet been fully gratified, and an oppor- - 
tunity soon presented itself for its indulgence. Early in 1832, 
several merchants of Liverpool formed themselves into a company, 
and projected an expedition to be placed under this adventurous 
young man’s direction, for the purpose of ascending the Niger, and 
establishing a trade with the natives of Central Africa. It was 
hoped that the supply of the dense population of that vast conti- 
nent might afford a mighty market for the manufactured goods 
and wares of England, in return for which, the rich commodities of 
gold, ivory, hippopotamus’ teeth, indigo, &c. might be obtained; 
nor were the nobler aims overlooked, of enlarging our geographical 
information, of eventually putting an end to the horrible traffic in 
human beings, and of introducing the civilization and light which 
we ourselves are blessed with. Two steam-vessels of very different 
sizes, and a brig with coals and a variety of articles for presents 
and barter, constituted the little squadron by which the expedition 
proceeded to Africa. We need not particularise the progress made 
on this occasion, farther than by a few distinct notices. On the 
18th of May, 1833, Lander left Fernando Po in a native canoe, to 
which place he had returned to procure medicines, tea, and other 
comforts for the use of the invalids on board the steam-vessels that 
had gone forward with him ; no-fewer than twenty-five of the per- 
sons who had embarked, having already perished from the effect 
of the climate, he himself having also been afflicted for some 
months with dysentery. -On the 2Ist of July, he was at Atta, in 
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good health, making preparations to ascend the river farther in the 
small steamer. ‘The following extract from a letter to his brother, 
dated from the last mentioned place, must please every reader :— 


« You know that when we were here together, Abucco, chief of Da- 
muggoo, had been at variance for several years with his brother, the 
ruler of Atta. On arriving at the former place from the coast, I was 
sorry to find the brothers, with their respective subjects, still engaged 
in that petty but obstinate and ferocious warfare which had distinguished 
the quarrel at its commencement. Determined, if possible, to effect a 
reconciliation between them, I prevailed on our old friend Abucco to 
accompany me to Atta, promising to introduce him to his brother, and 
pledging my life for his safety. The meeting took place 22nd of No- 
vember, and a highly interesting one it was, I assure you. Our party, 
preceded by Jowdie and a few drummers, were introduced into a large 
square enclosure. The chief, seated on a kind of throne, was sur- 
rounded by all his mallams, and a multitude of his attendants. His wives 
were seated under a verandah, from which were suspended several hand- 
some Turkey carpets, which served them for a screen. Abucco instinc- 
tively drew back as he approached the throne, but, taking him by the 
hand, I led, or rather pulled, him towards his brother. At this moment 
his confidence seemed to have forsaken him entirely ; his head hung down 
on his breast, and I could feel him tremble violently. Whilst I was dis- 
playing my presents to the chief of Atta, I perceived him several times 
bestow a hasty and displeased look on his brother, who had disengaged 
himself from my hand, and was sitting on the ground. Though seven 
years had elapsed since their last meeting, neither of the rulers uttered 
a word. The curiosity of the chief of Atté having in some measure been 
gratified, I immediately introduced his brother to his notice, by paying 
him a high compliment, which Abucco had certainly deserved. I then 
expressed the regret I felt on witnessing the bad effects of the misunder- 
standing which had existed between them for so many years; insisted on 
the necessity of brothers living together in harmony ; and said, I was 
determined not to quit the spot until I had established a perfect recon- 
ciliation between them. The chief was extremely disconcerted, but he 
made no reply. I then desired Abucco to rise, and leading him to his 
brother, I took the right hand of each and pressing both hands together, 
made them shake hands heartily, observing—* You are now friends, and 
may God keep you so.’ The brothers were deeply affected, and neither 
of them could utter a syllable for several seconds afterwards. Every 
countenance beamed with delight at the happy termination of the inter- 
view, and the multitude gave vent to their feelings in a loud, long, and 
general shout. For my part, I need not say, I cannot tell the heartfelt 
gratification I felt at that moment. But this is not the most important 
good that I have been the humble means of effecting at this place. From 
time immemurial it has been a custom with the rulers of Atta to sacrifice 
human beings on rejoicing days, and on all public occasions. At the in- 
interview whichI have just described to you, two poor creatures were 
brought before us to be slain, in order that their blood might be sprink- 
led about the yard. I shuddered at the proposal, and begged with ear- 
nestness that nothing of the kind might be done. 1 assured the chief, he 
would one day have to give an account to God of every life he might 
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wantonly destroy; and also made him sensible, that though after death 
his body would moulder into dust, his soul would live for ever, and that 
it would be happy or miserable in proportion to the good or bad actions 
he had performed, or might yet perform, in this world. The chief was 
evidently much affected at my words, and desired his followers to unbind 
the intended victims, and remove them from the yard. He then made a 
solemn promise to put an end to the custom of sacrificing human beings. 
As soon as this declaration was made known to the mallams, and the 
crowd of attendants in the yard, they all held up their hands in token of 
approbation, and shouted for joy. It is now seven or eight months since 


this promise Was made, and I am happy to say it has been religiously 
kept.”— pp. 157—159. 


_ He proceeded further up the Niger as far as Rabba, a large 
Felatah town, and for thirteen or fourteen days maintained a 
friendly intercourse and carried on an advantageous trade with 
the inhabitants. For the purpose of procuring a particular species 
of goods for the markets in the interior, of which he had not pre- 
viously taken a sufficient supply, he descended the river again and 
proceeded to Fernando Po. In his last letter to his friends at 
home, he stated that he had lost forty of his companions, but 
that he himself had quite recovered, and that he was returning to 
the interior for the third and last time ; that he had purchased an 
island near the city of Atta, on which he had built a house, and 
which he intended as a dept for merchandise, and that he purposed 
to be in London about four months afterwards. He spoke particu- 
larly of the kindness he received from the kings and chiefs of the 
interior, and was delighted with the idea of being the means of af- 
fecting a commercial intercourse with the natives, and gradually ex- 
tinguishing ‘ the infernal slave trade.”” But on this third ascent, 
he and his party, being aboard of two canoes, were attacked in the 
most murderous manner by the natives, when he received a wound 
near the hip by a musket ball. The shock made him stagger, but 
he did not fall ; and he continued cheering on his men. 


“ The pursuit was kept up for four hours; and poor Lander, without 
ammunition or any defensive weapons whatever, was exposed to the 
straggling fire, as well as the insulting mockery of his pursuers. One 
incident which occurred in the flight deserves to be recorded. A white 
man, named T——, completely overpowered by his fears, refused to fire 
on the savages, who were within a paddle’s length of him, but stood up 
in the canoe with a loaded musket in his hand, beseeching them, by his 
gestures, to take him prisoner rather than deprive him of his life. While 
in the act of making this dastardly appeal, a musket-ball from the enemy 
entered his mouth and killed him on the spot. The others behaved with 
the greatest coolness and intrepidity. The fugitives gained on their pur- 
suers; and when they found the chase discontinued altogether, Laneer 
stood up, for the last time, in the canoe, and being seconded by his re- 
maining associates, he waved his hat and gave a last cheer in sight of 
his adversaries. He then became sick and faint from loss of blood, and 
sank back exhausted in the arms of those who were nearest him. Rally- 
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ing shortly afterwards, the nature of his wound was communicated to 
him by Mr. Moore, 2 young surgeon from England, who had accompa- 
nied him up the river, and whose conduct throughout this disastrous 
affray was most admirable ; the ball cquid not be extracted, it had worked 
its way into the left thigh, and Lander felt convinced his career would 
soon be terminated. When the state of excitement to which his feelings 
had been wrought gave place to the languor which generally succeeds 
powerful excitement of any kind, the invalid’s wound pained him exceed- 
ingly, and for several hours afterwards he endured with calmness the 
most intense suffering. From that time he could neither sit up, nor turn 
on his couch, nor hold a pen; but while he was proceeding down the 
river in a manner so melancholy, and so very different from the mode in 
which he was ascending it only the day before, he could not help in- 
dulging in mournful reflections; and he talked much of his wife, his 
child, his friends, his distant home, and his blighted expectations. It 
was a period of darkness, and distress, and sorrow to him; but his 
natural cheerfulness suon regained its ascendency over his mind, and 
freely forgiving all his enemies, he resigned himself into the hands of 
his Maker, and derived considerable benefit from the consolations of 
religion.” —pp. 162, 163. 


The cause of the cold-blooded attack is not clearly ascertained. 
Lander, however, lived to return once more to Fernando Po on the 
27th of January, 1834. After his arrival he was doing so well, that 
on the very day previous to his death, which occurred on the 6th of 
February, he took food with an appetite, and no doubt was entertained 
of his recovery. But on that day mortification of the wound ensued, 
and he died soon after midnight. His Majesty has granted a pen- 
sion of 70/. a-year to Lander’s widow, and has made a donation of 
50/. to his daughter. 


The only other person whose life we will at present notice is the 
late Master of the Rolls, who was, at the time of his death, one of 
the oldest judges on the bench, having preceded in his appointment 
most of his learned brethren. He was oneof those lawyers who have 
risen to the greatest eminence by their industry, talent, and honour- 
able feelings, which are essential to success in the law. His father 
was a tradesman, who had several sons. Sir John Leach was first 
placed in the office of an architect, but afterwards commenced. the 
study of law in the Middle Temple, and became the pupil of Sir 
William Alexander, at that time a junior equity counsel. He was 
called to the bar in 1790, and chose the home circuit and Surrey 
sessions. The first important matter in which he was retained as 
counsel was the Seaford election, which borough he afterwards re- 
presented in parliament. It is important to notice, that he was not 
called to the bar till after the usual period of life for beginning that 
profession, being thirty years of age before attaining the rank. 

In 1800 he relinquished all common-law business; for, pre- 
viously he had not confined himself to one court. He was particu- 
larly celebrated for his able and correct pleadings in equity ; they 
are in fact the foundation of many of the private MSS. collections 
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of value now in the profession. His capabilities as a lawyer were, 
however, by no means confined to his chambers. In court he rose 
rapidly into eminence, combining very considerable learning with 
great powers of arranging and condensing facts. His speeches 
were clear, precise, and nervous. He contended often pre-emi- 
nently, even with Sir Samuel Romilly, and was generally preferred to 
Sir Anthony Hart, to both of whom he was constantly opposed, more 
especially when he became King’s counsel. But his temper was 
warm and irritable, and he was frequently involved in personal al- 
tercation with the advocate opposed to him. In politics he was a 
whig, though he never took a very active part. In 1810, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, on the installation of Lord Grenville as Chancel- 
lor, conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


Like what has been charged against lawyers as a class, he not 
only was not a very active whig, but he began to waver. He de- 
fended the Duke of York in the affair that engaged parties so keenly 
in 1809, which led to his introduction to the then Prince of Wales, 
and was the foundation of that confidence and intimacy which sub- 
sisted so long between the late king and him. His most celebrated 
speech in parliament was in 1813, on the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
Bill, in opposition to the plan, and probably he hardly thought at 
that period, that he should be the second Vice-chancellor ap- 
pointed under the measure he so opposed. In 1827, he succeeded 
to the Mastership of the Rolls. It is said that he repeatedly de- 
clined other honours. Hewas offered, in 1810, the Solicitor-Ge- 
neralship, without a seat in parliament ; and more lately the De- 
puty-Speakership of the House of Lords without a peerage, both of 
which he declined. He did, however, perform the duties of this of- 
fice for a short time, during which the late Chancellor, then plead- 
ing at the bar of that House, is said to have given him some an- 
noyance by his form of address—‘‘ May it please your Lordship and 
your Llonour.” It isalso said that if Sir John had a wish, it was 
for a peerage. The following is a highly discriminative view of his 
character on the bench. 


“Sir John Leach will long be remembered as a judge. His capacities 
for his office were very great. His most remarkable qualities were his 
power of seizing on the important points in every case that came before 
him, and in his being able to deliver his opinion on them immediately, 
in a manner the most clear and precise. It is the misfortune of men 
who possess this talent, that they are also generally distinguished by a 
quick and hasty temper. Indeed, the one almost seems to imply the 
other ; and when a man is flattered for having a quick and clear concep- 
tion he shculd consider it as a warning to put him on his guard against 
the sallies of histemper. Sir Juhn Leach saw a point clearly and strongly 
as well as rapidly, and he was irritated if another person could not at 
once be made to see it too. It sometimes, however, happened that he 
saw not all the bearings of it at the same moment, and, therefore, was 
liable to give a general judgment on merely particular, and sometimes 
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even insufficient, grounds. His decisions were not those that left either 
party simply content with them. They were so clear as to convince a 
man in spite of his interest, or they were so doubtful, from the cause 
already mentioned, that they were instantly appealed against. A more 
quiet and cautious judge, with the undoubted ability and talent of Sir 
John Leach, would have had fewer of his decisions appealed from; but 
then, when he was right, he would have given less complete and unan- 
swerable reasons for the opinions he adopted. There can be little doubt, 
that: the state of Sir John Leach’s health, working upon an excitable 
temperament, sometimes led him to take hasty and one-sided views 
of the cases brought before him, and to cling to his first impressions 
with the most determined resolution. This was his misfortune, while 
the merit of talent and the greater praise of learned industry may be 
set off against it; and, however the circumstance of his health might 
sometimes affect his temper, the praise not merely of impartiality, but of 


an earnest desire to do complete and equal justice, most undoubtedly be- 
longed to him.”’—pp. 270, 271. 


His manner to counsel rendered him frequently unpopular with 
the bar. The disease with which he was afflicted no doubt in- 
creased his natural irritability, for he was dreadfully afflicted, 
having been twice operated on for the stone, and more recently 
had his eyes couched in consequence of cataract. He at one time 
particularly seemed to take and give way to likings and dislikings 
in his intercourse with counsel, but in his latter years his manner 
was greatly softened. Indeed, take him all in all, he was a singular 
man: he was remarkable for talents, for the despatch of business, 
for his coveting intimacies with the great and the titled, for his love 
of gaiety, for his temperance, and, without wishing to indulge in 
ridicule, for slumbering of late years upon the bench; but his nods 
were, “like Homer’s, such as might well be conceded to energies 
which were in general so thoroughly awake; and, by a singular feli- 
city, perhaps by an idiosyncracy in his method of slumber, which 
we must leave physiologists to explain, nothing seemed to have 
escaped him when the duty of deciding the case devolved upon him.” 
To those who never beheld Sir John Leach on the bench, the fol- 
lowing outline gives a faithful picture :— 


“To record of a judge who has presided in courts of equity, that he 
was an uncompromising foe to every species of fraud and unfair dealing 
in parties, and of every form of professional malpractice in the conduct 
of a cause, can scarcely be deemed matter of panegyric; but therégire 
diversities and peculiarities of manner in which even a common duty 
may be performed; and no one can have heard Sir John Leach adminis- 
ter chastisement in a case calling for judicial animadversion, without 
being impressed with the conviction that he not only did his duty in that 
respect, but did it toto corde; that he was not only an enlightened 
lawyer, but a thoroughly honest man. When the facts developed in a 
case called for such animadversion, no wrong doer ever escaped unstig- 
matised; and it was sometimes curious to observe the indications which 
gave notice of an approaching outpouring of judicial indignation. The 
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body of the judge, half averted from the counsel whose duty it was to 
struggle, as he best might, with a desperate case—the countenance always 
florid, but mantling with a ‘purple grace’ under the influence of yir. 
tuous wrath and scarce-suppressed impatience—the eye small but not 
inexpressive, kindling into fire under the like stimulus of excited feelings 
—these were sure presages of the coming storm. And when expression 
was at length given to the indignant feclings of the judge, his style, 
always clear and fluent, frequently became impressed with a character of 
energy and fervour almost amounting to eloquence.”’——pp. 274, 275. 


In private life, however, his amenity and gentleness were as re- 
markable as were the acerbity and want of temper which he too 
frequently exhibited on the bench. 

he few memoirs we have noticed out of those that make up the 
volume before us, have been chosen to give variety, in as far as our 
limits would allow. Many of those we have not named at all 
might, however, just as well have been selected for the purpose we 
had in view. We had, on opening the volume, intended to present 
parts of Coleridge’s life, one of the greatest poets of modern times, 
one of the most beloved and amiable of men. But the length to 
which such a subject must have led us, had we at all approached to 
a notice of the most remarkable parts of his character and his his- 
tory, would have been more than the limits allowed to any one arti- 
cle could permit. ‘The epitaph which he wrote for himself is worthy 
of the author of the best work on epitaphs in the English language, 
which is all we can give of him. 


“Stop, Christian passer-by! Stop, child of God! 
And read with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seem’d he— 
Oh, lift a thought in prayer for 8. T. C.! 
That he, who, many a year, with toil of breath, 
Found death in life, may here find life in death! 
Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for fame, 
He ask’d and hoped through Christ. Do thou the same.” 


It is proper to add, that S. T. Coleridge, for some years before 
his death, was afflicted with great bodily pain, and was on one occa- 
sion heard to say, that for thirteen months he had from this cause 
walked up and down his chamber seventeen hours each four-and- 
twenty. 

On closing this volume, one general remark is forcibly suggested, 
and it is one that will almost universally apply ; it is this, thet 
scarcely or never has any man risen to estimable eminence, who 
has not in his early years formed good habits. In almost every 
case great industry, study, and temperance, have distinguished the 
youth of celebrated men. It is a truth not much less general, that 
moral excellence, as also religious principles, have been among the 
characteristics of such persons. | ; 

To what we said at the commencement of our paper, respecting 
the merits of this volume as a compilation, we shal] not add more 
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than to ask, Why does not the name of Edward Irving rank in the 
list before us ?—~one which, from his talents, his virtues, and his 
eccentricities, ought to have been here set down. His life is par- 
ticularly worthy of a record. 








Art. VI.--The Sacred History of the World, attempted to be phi- 
losophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By 


SHaron Turner, F.S.A. & R.A.S.L. Vol.2. London: Longman 
& Co. 1834. 


We do not remember to have perused any volume that so fully im- 
pressed us with the feeling that it was the result of an effort, as that 
which stands at the head of this article. We say not that the con- 
clusions to which the author comes, are not true and just ; we wish 
to think them such, and do believe with him in the general amount 
of his deductions. We do not even deny that there is a spirit and 
train of fine philosophy pervading the whole treatise ; nay, our chief 
complaint is that this philosophy is too fine, and so much worked up 
and attenuated as to be slender, and not always tangible, on account 
of its fragile texture. The conviction has been strongly carried 
home to the heart throughout the perusal of this Sacred History of 
the World, that the writer is a man of a highly cultured and em- 
bellished mind, of a pure and most attractive piety, but byno means 
able to overturn erroneous opinions, confirm the wavering, or greatly 
enlighten the believimg. ‘The work may be taken as belonging to 
that class which the Bridgewater treatises have so abundantly en- 
larged ; but we find a wonderful deficiency as respects the force, when 
compared with some of them, with which facts are arranged and 
arguments brought to bear upon the question at issue. In readi 

some of those treatises, a mighty and grand truth is frequently made 
to flash with an irresistible power, and perfect beauty, upon the soul, 
on the mere announcement of a doctrine, in consequence of its 
happy position as regards facts or premises or conclusions with 
which it is connected. Butin Mr. Turner’s work, we have met with 
few or none of these displays ; and were it not that his views are 
built upon the declarations of the Holy Scriptures, which with us is 
authority enough, it seems doubtful whether he has accomplished 
more in discoursing of the divine philosophy to be gathered from the 
History of the World, than to talk for many hours elegantly and 
learnedly of the manner in which his own mind thinks upon the 
subject. This volume extends to nearly six hundred pages, and 
therefore, written as it has been by a contemplative, studious, eru- 
dite, and sound-minded man, cannot but contain many good things 
well expressed. But really we do wonder how, in such circum- 
stances, that more of these excellencies are not to be found. The most 
common-place truths and opinions are wearisomely strung together, 
and still more wearisomely discussed. y some men’s handling the 
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same doctrines more forcibly put, would have appeared in one-third 
of the space here allotted to them. In short, this Sacred History of 
the World, we think, is one of the most striking examples ever wit- 
nessed by us, of an enfeebling weight of well concocted verbiage upon 
a few very common-place doctrines, held by all solid and serious 
believers in the full testimony of revelation. 

It has occurred to us, that the author never proceeds a step in 
his reasoning without being burdened with a feeling that some 
immense affair had to be conducted by him, which he wished to 
approach, but which is uniformly shoved off to a time and place 
when he shall be better able to grapple with it. Yet, after pushing 
eagerly forward to overtake him in the act of triumphantly dealing 
with the burden of his subject, we arrive at the end of the work, 
without finding ourselves placed one step higher on the intellectual 
eminence from which we should more clearly and extensively behold 
the bearings of sacred truth. The matter has escaped us, which it 
was expected should be so splendid and vast. It has escaped 
us, by being frittered away, or lost among a multitude of words, 
unredeemed and unrelieved by any one powerful grasp or illustration 
on the part of the intellect, by which the reader might be enabled to 
work out a way for himself. The author seems to be fully aware 
that the title of his book, and the claim he makes for a high- 
sounding name to his disquisitions, being nothing less than the di- 
vine philosophy, as drawn from the Sacred History of the World, 
has imposed upon him no ordinary task. ‘The august name given 


by him to this science, viz. the Divine Philosophy, seems to have 


been continually keeping him in awe, and enervating his powers, 
so as to hold him down to common-placed, far-fetched, and feeble 
arguments, whilst he tortures and twists, as if afraid to venture on a 
new theme or illustration. We find in the preface evidence of this 
incertitude and timidity. ‘‘ He has tried,”’ says he, “ to be careful 
never to press his conclusions beyond the boundary of the deduc- 
tions which his ground-work warrant, and to present to his 
readers, not only what he has himself deemed to be right and 
proper, but likewise, whilst he has endeavoured to make such, by 
as much self-guarding caution as he could command and exercise.” 
A more masculine, but not less careful hand, was required to lay 
down the great landmarks of a system to be called a science, espe- 
cially that to be deduced from the Sacred History of the World— 
from the dealings and procedure of the Deity, as seen in the phe- 
nomena of nature, whether regarding material, sentient, or intel- 
lectual existences ; something that would have left upon the mind 
of the reader a loftier, a more enlarged, and affecting apprehension 
of the character of the Creator to which all our studies should lead, 
than what we, at least, have obtained from Mr. Turner’s well-meant 
exertions. . It may safely be predicted, that the circle of the sciences 
never will be extended by that of the Divine Philosophy, through 
this effort to fix its principles, and direct subsequent inquiries to Its 
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acquisition. Nor do we think that ran new or distinctive title is 
required for the branches here introduced, since the Christian 
system of religion, and modern physics, together with moral science, 
embrace every thing that has been advanced by the author in behalf 
of his high claim. No doubt it is an object worthy of a Christian 
philosopher’s ambition, that is sought by Mr. Turner. Who would 
not labour and love to obtain the honour of having his name iden- 
tified with a new science or system of first and congruous principles 
which belong to the Creator’s economy towards the whole of creation? 
But it is better to be wise than too aspiring ; and since the world 
has long been familiar with natural and revealed knowledge, and the 
distinctions between them, it is not easy to see the necessity for a 
new nomenclature for truths and principles that have thus been 
recognised under a different denomination. 

The former volume was principally, as the author tells us, di- 
rected to consider the Sacred History of the World in the forma- 
tions and system of the material laws and structure of our globe, 
and in the various classes of organic and sentient life which appear 
upon it. The present continues the attempt to trace the outlines of 
this History, as the phenomena of nature and the experience of life 
unfold it to us; but is more particularly devoted to the observation 
and delineation of the Divine economy in its more special reference 
to mankind; and to exhibit the plans, and principles, and purposes, 
which seem to have been pursued with respect to them, and to the 
progression of human nature in their successive generations, and 
therefore in the conduct and history of human affairs. There are 
thus, without question, a great breadth of most impressive topics, 
that might be brought to bear upon the doctrine of the Divine eco- 
nomy towards his creation, which may be turned to a most profit- 
able and enlightening account. There is room for a multitude of 
labourers in this intellectual investigation ; and though Mr. Turner 
has not appeared to us to have accomplished nearly so much as the 
pretensions of his work lead the reader to expect, his effort is to be 
welcomed on account of its good intentions, of its safe and serious 
character, and as in some measure extending the field of inquiry 
and knowledge, but especially increasing and keeping alive our ac- 
quisitions in this department, in a proportionate ratio with our 
advancement in natural science. 

The works, he says, and the revelations of God, may well be said to 
constitute the grandest branch of human knowledge, and the author 
justly maintains in the first chapter of this volume, that not only with 
the increase of natural science should this grand branch keep pace, 
but that it is to be pursued according to the same plan upon which 
such science is pursued; and that therefore the difficulties here are 
in the same way to be surmounted. Some of the wisest philoso- 
phers of antiquity strove in this field, which the author calls Divine 
Philosophy, but they were deficient of such human and revealed 
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knowledge as to make much progress in the sublime inquiry. We 
have the means for carrying forward a correct study of this philo- 
sophy just as truly as in the case of the natural sciences, and we 
have the helps, which the unerring rudiments presented to us by 
the only competent authority amply offered. In modern times, but 
especially of late, many great minds have been engaged in the pur- 
suit and extension of this department. As the author says, it has 
begun a rivalry with our political animations; and the new activit 
and display seem to be as popular, as we will hope the result will 
be advantageous. It is strange, but yet it is most true, that natu- 
ral science has almost always on its first advances assumed an at- 
titude of hostility to all that is connected with our interests in the 
ways and revelations of Deity. This tendency has certainly ceased 
on the part of many illustrious philosophers ; and it is to be wished 
will continue to decrease in the present eagerness to search into the 
principles and causes of every thing. ‘The author is sanguine as to 
the result of this inquisitorial industry. But we fear that great 
scientific knowledge still very extensively looks down with a scorn 
or scowl upon revealed truth, without which Divine philosophy will 
never advance beyond the foolishness of them who acknowledge 
not God. What ought to be done, however, it is hoped, will ere 
long come to be done. : 


“We must think, and explore,and reason,and study until we.can enlarge 
our perceptions.of the philosophy of the Divine Creation and Divine Pro. 
vidence, into some nearer proportion to our other certainties and investi- 
gations. The more we can show that the principles and laws on which 
He conducts and governs human affairs are in harmony with those 
which substantial Nature indicates in all its movements and operations, 
the more we shall dignify the general intellect, and multiply individual 
happiness; for this will ever be the central point of both—the sun 
around which all human existence must ever revolve, and from which it 
will always derive its truest light and joy. We have the outline of these 
principles and laws suggested to us! in His own explanations of His con- 
duct towards other nations, which His recorded communications display. 
On these we must think and reason, until we can put our thoughts and 
views into that lucid order, that enlightening arrangement, which will 
lead us to the truth we sigh for. He desires us to know Him truly. The 
whole history of antiquity, and of all modern Pagan nations, shows that 
any other than the correct knowledge of Him only fills the mind with 
the absurdest phantasms, and the most degrading depravities. Any other 
ideas of Him than what are just, nullify or falsify Him to us. ‘They de- 
pose the real‘God, and place before us and within us a fantastic idol, or 
a moral deformity, instead. This experienced evil makes the Sacred 
Writings so important a portion of our intellectual library; in these He 
is ‘pourtrayed as He.exists and acts, and for this reason they ‘have a value 
which nothing else possesses. It is a pity that so many able men, clever 
and informed in other respects, should throw these aside as unworthy 
their regard, because they find some things at variance with their pre- 
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conceived ideas. But just so, the strongest minded men of antiquity 
would have thrown aside our systems of chemistry, geology, and astro- 
nomy, because their knowledge and believed opinions would have been 
irreconcileable with them.’’—vol. 11. pp. 18, 19. 


This is well expressed, though by no means is the doctrine novel. 
Every sound-thinking and unprejudiced inquirer is satisfied that 
the Almighty’s conduct is uniformly in the strictest accordance and 
harmony with infinite perfection, and that by far the best key to a 
knowledge of this perfection has been furnished by himself. Never- 
theless, it is one of the noblest employments in which intellectual 
creatures can be engaged, to be applying themselves to the farther 
evidences of the consistency of the Divine character as displayed in 
the minutest portions of his works. The author goes on to observe, 
that in the Sacred History of the World (which we define, although 
he never in as few words condescends to be so explicit, to be the 
history of God's dealings with his creation), the principal compart- 
ment, or at least that which cannot but be paramount to us, is the 
Sacred History of man. 


“ The true opinion, therefore, as to that Human Nature which in its 
system, course, and operations, will be the subject of our succeeding con- 
templations, will be, that it has been a special design of the Ererna 
Minp, who, in such a period of His perpetual existence as he thought 
fit, was pleased to determine upon the fabrication of such a world as our 
earth exhibits itself to be—upon furnishing it with such living plants 
and animals as we lately reviewed—-and upon forming on it successive 
generations of such intellectual creatures as mankind, with such per- 
sons, qualities, and powers as have always distinguished our race. He 
accomplished His noble purpose by our creation; and he has since 
caused his same favoured creatures to undergo such variations and ‘im- 
provements, as human history and biography have delineated, and as are 
continuing daily to appear. These have been always occurring under 
his knowledge and continued existence, and therefore under his super- 
intendence, and with His unceasing privity. 

* From His own nature He must be as conscious of human affairs, as 
He is of any and every other world that He has framed. It is not likely 
that He, who has taken such minute pains in the creation of all that we 
are related to here, should be indifferent or disdainful to us. 

“The nature of our world in all its compartments is a testimony, that 
we have fully shared His profoundest and kindest deliberations ; and sis a 
pledge, that what He has so curiously and so benevolently planned and 
framed, will never be unnoticed or uncared for by Him. It is on these 
principles that the Sacred History of Man is founded. They assure us 
that there must be a sacred history attached to his existence, and that his 
race has been always living under the development and conduct of it. 

“It is a difficult subject for us to discover the Divine system which has 
been pursuing through it; but not more difficult than that of material 
nature has been found to be. As already intimated, I do not presume to 
be able to accomplish more, than to place my foot upon the threshold:uf 
the sacred building which I admire, and to glance upon the awful inte- 
ror and the grand avenues connected with it. 
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‘*¢ Others will in time advance farther, and discern what I desire to ex- 
plore, but am not competent sufficiently to elucidate. But I shall be sa- 
tisfied if I can succeed in showing, that views like these will give to the 
history, and transactions, and fortunes of mankind, a meaning and a phi- 
losophy which they cannot possess on any other supposition, and by which 


they will become more useful and be more permanently interesting to 
us.” —vol. ii, pp. 36—38. 


Upon the leading paragraphs of the above extract, we remark, 
that 2 a plain and universally admitted truth, at least by all who do 
not disbelieve in the Bible and Divine Prov idence, 1s put forward 
as if it were something new or doubtful. There is much more to the 
same purpose in these pages. But since Mr. Turner, throughout 
his work, takes it for granted that the testimony of the Bible Py true, 
and not only proceeds upon its declarations as being the Word of 
God, but often as decisive, we think it might have been fully as 
satisfactory had he at once said that the personal history of every 
man proves to its subject, if possessed of common reflection, that 
the fact of his being the object of a peculiar and universal Provi- 
dence, is no where so simply and forcibly told as by the Divine 
authority, where the number of the hairs of the head i spoken of, 
and the knowledge of the sparrow that falleth to the ground is 
asserted, as coming immediately within the Creator’s cognizance. 
The amazing and delightful truth has been long ago effectively 
stated, by saying that whatever was worthy of God to create, is 
worthy of him to preserve and care for. We shall not feel it ne- 
cessary after this to repeat, on some other passages to be extracted, 
how fully our prelimmary remarks are borne out respecting. the 
author’s labour in ‘giving a long, a fatiguing, and overloaded expla- 
nation of commonly received opinions ; bet we add, that as regards 
the latter paragraphs of our last quotation, the manner in which 
he strives to impress his readers with the magnitude of the task he 
has undertaken, and to accumulate its difficulties upon himself, 
contrasts greatly to his disadvantage as a powerful or happy philoso- 
pher in the culture of science, when compared and connected with 
such feeble, because burdened efforts, as his elucidation of the 
truth, that man is to be regarded as God’s “ specific workmanship” 
on earth, and the object of ‘ his profoundest and kindest delibera- 
tions.” Without farther cavilling at present, however, it will be 
our endeavour to lay before our readers some parts of this msi 
ance that appear fair specimens of its character. 

The Sacred History of the World, as it relates to mankind, is con- 
sidered by the wiltor under three divisions—the Plan on which it 
has been carried on—the ?urposes for which that particular plan 
has been adopted, and its execution pursued—and the Results 
‘which have already been accomplished by it, or which seem evolv- 
ing from it. We cannot follow, even by the most general outliue, 
his views under these heads, but will call the reader’s attention to 
some of the peculiarities, as here strikingly exhibited, that distin- 
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guish human nature from every other order of known beings. ‘The 
special composition of an intelligent soul with a material frame, is 
a suitable theme for our contemplation and wonder. 


« Of this soul we have no perceptive knowledge, except from our con- 
sciousness and experience of its actions, feelings and effects, as it is too 
immaterial in its nature to be a subject of our material senses. It dis- 
plays its qualities and its capacities by its sensibilities and agency; and 
all that we know from authority of its essential being is, that it is an 
emanation from the Divine nature, expressed in human language as the 
breath of God. No origin could lead us to expect more excelling pro- 
perties in it, nor more safely justify our highest appreciation of it. It is 
always treated in the Scriptures as having a sublime relation of this sort, 
and more especially by our Saviour and His Apostles, in several very im- 
portant passages, awfully grand and exciting, and never to be willingly 
forgotten. For man is by them represented, as capable of such improve- 
ment, as to be in communion with his God, as to be, or with the power 
of attaining to be, a partaker of Divine nature, as an eventual possessor 
of the fulness of the Deity, and even to become so ameliorated and ex- 
alted, that the Creator can have such intellectual association or inter- 
course with it, as to dwell within it, and to be in a state of unity with it. 
Possibilities, attainabilities, improvements, or destinies, grander than 
these expressions imply, no language can express, and no being receive. 

“ Yet these ennobling ideas are used by those who call upon us to re- 
member our co-existing imperfections and errors; our unworthiness, our 
self-nothingness, and that state of mind and conduct which they charac- 
terize as human sin. Both these representations compose a picture of 
human nature with very striking contrasts—a surprising mixture of im- 
perfections and deformities ; the most brilliant splendor with the darkest 
shadows ; but it is the true delineation of our intermingled character and 
most mysterious nature ; no one that is not absorbed by egotism but must 
know itto be so. We must all feel within us continual indicaticns of 
both these qualities. It isa boyish inexperience only which can regale 
itself in the contemplation of its self-elating excellencies, and forget or 
not perceive the deficiencies and weaknesses, or even worse propensities, 
with which every thing that is better within us is too much and too 
often allied. 

“It is the body which principally makes us the specific beings that we 
are; without it, and anterior to being invested with it, the soul is but a 
general intellectual faculty, that, for aught we know, might as well have 
been any other kind of living being as Man. If this had been incor- 
porated with the fleshy mechanism of a bird, it would have been the 
monarch of the feathered race, but could not have been a human being. 
So, if it had been connected with the forms appropriated to angels, if they 
have any kind of material figures, it might then have been a portion of 
the angelic classes of existence. But it was intended and appointed by 
the Creator to be neither brute nor seraph, but a human being; and in 
order that it might be such, that specific form and interior composition, 
ad those peculiar organizations, adapted to make it so, have been devised 
and provided for it. And thus the general powers and faculties of our 
living and thinking principle are trained and modified by our body into 
that special mind and character, qualities, and habits, which everywhere 
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constitute human nature; though with many partial and distinguishin 
varieties, from the local, social and political circumstances with which 
they are connected.” —vol. ii, pp. 125—129. 


It was necessary for beings constituted as we are, that such a 
world as we inhabit should be composed. All the substances we 
see, display indeed the will, the choice, and the intelligence of their 
Great Author. He has devised and selected them to be what they 
are, and as they are, in preference to their being of any other kind 
or configuration. Mr. Turner concludes from the specific confor- 
mation of our globe, that we are not entitled to believe that such 
persons as the human beings of this earth, are or could be in 
existence upon any other sphere or planet. He asks, have the 
meditated purposes with regard to man upon earth been accom- 


plished, or have the provisions failed to produce the ends for which 
they were designed ? 


“The just answer of our reason seems unquesticnably to be, that it is 
not possible to suppose, that any part of creation has failed to produce 
the effect which it was intended and ordained to occasion: because, both 
the end and the means were «lways in the choice, and wholly at the com- 
mand, of their Maker; and nothing has been made or is, but what He 
determined and caused to appear. 

‘* He knew before He formed any thing what it would be and do; and 
also what He himself meant, and whether His object was attainable or 
not, and also by what causation it would be effected. He would not de- 
vise and order what He knew He could not accomplish, for that would 
be a self-contradiction and an absurdity : nor would He devise or apply 
means which would not effectually operate as such. He was under no 
compulsion to fix on any one end, or to design any one object, more than 
another ; nor use any thing as means which would not prove to be so. 
Any form of creation would be equally creation by Him; and all kinds 
of it that He made, must always have been His choice and will. 

“ What was impossible to be done, could not be done. What would 
be ineffectual means to perform what was possible, would be discerned 
by Him to be so, as soon as the thought of it could occur. It is the deduc- 
tion of our common sense, that with His visible intelligence, He would 
never design and attempt what would not be realized, and that Omnipo- 
tence never would employ inefficient means or causes, to effectuate His 
desired and intended ends and purposes.” —vol. ii, pp. 135, 136. 


We object to the mode of reasoning employed in the above 
quotation, although it is a very common one, which has also been 
adopted by some of our ablest writers on the divine procedure. To 
speak of the self-existent, everlasting, and infinitely perfect Creator, 
as purposing, expecting, foreknowing, is to accomodate him to hu- 
man conceptions and conduct. Man first considers, then plans, and 
lastly executes, and we can form no other notion of wisdom than 
according to such gradations. But though we cannot otherwise 
understand how an intelligent being works, we may be assured that 
the fact does not thus hold with the Creator. With Him there 1s 
no past and no future. He is the Eternal. Eternity bears no 
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similitude to time, however extended its years may be. We cannot 
fathom the doctrine, but still it must be true from the nature of the 
Creator’s attributes of Omniscience and Omnipresence, that time, 
as applied to Him, comes nearer the idea of an Eternal Now, 
than any accumulation of consecutive years. His existence—we 
would with great reverence say it—must be an Everlasting Present. 
We think that were the view always before us, which we have now 
taken of the Creator’s existence and procedure, it would tend to 
preserve reasoners from much confusion, or at least impose! upon 
them the utmost caution, when undertaking to speak of God’s 
decrees, foreknowledge, and the like. To be sure, man cannot pro- 
ceed a step without using language inadequate to the nature of 
spiritual subjects, and the Apostles as well as our Saviour, neces- 
sarily taught by such a vehicle. But they knew the best and the 
safest images, and without their knowledge, every one runs the 
risk of misleading the mind, when comparing the Creator’s con- 
duct to any that can be the characteristic of finite natures. 

In treating of the plan and appointment of the Creator, as to 
the division of human kind into two sexes, the following considera- 
tions are interesting :— 


‘It has been asked, why should there have been two sexes of the hu- 
man race? why were they not all men? why make any of that sex whom 
Mahommed thought unworthy of being in his paradise? whom even a 
Chinese man of letters, when meaning to befriend, can yet, in that more 
intellectual nation, think and talk of with the most depreciating contempt; 
and whom some philosophers among ourselves desire, by the dissolution 
of the matrimonial union, to degrade into mere sensual conveniences. 

“ What objects has the Creator had in view by resolving to establish, 

and by executing so perseveringly this artificial distinction, which required 
so much more thought and complication of means, in order to produce and 
to perpetuate it? It would be presumption to say that we can explain all 
the great purposes of His foresight in this part of His plan; but we may 
not indecorously allude to some of the results which appear to have issued 
from it, and to have been as successfully accomplished, as they are inva- 
luable and most felicitating to us. 
- “ One effect obtained by it, and too important in its consequences not 
to have been intended to follow from it, has been, that the young race 
shall always, in the first part of its life, be nursed and reared by the fe- 
male class, and not by the male parent; and that there shall be in this 
same class, these peculiar moral instincts and sensibilities, which we so 
well know and so highly appreciate as the maternal feelings. These are 
of a distinct nature from that regard which forms the paternal affection, 
and seem to be additional to it. The mother has all the love of the father 
for her offspring, but has also more than this—a tenderness of affection, 
an instinctive attachment, a mental sensibility, which identifies herself 
with them, and makes her feel as they feel, and sympathize and harmonize 
With them in a manner and to a degree, which the father does not equally 
experience. It is difficult to describe the difference, but the attentive ob- 
server of human life can hardly fail to perceive it. 

“ The father loves his child, but it is still as a distinct though dear and 
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highly valued being ; with the mother her children continue to be a part 
of herself. As they were so before their birth, they are so, as it were, 
afterwards for a long season, and until, by diverging into great dissimi- 
larities as they grow up into mature life, they lessen or destroy the unity, 
The child also has for some time sympathies of the same sort, and runs to 
the maternal bosom, as the young opossums take shelter in the mother’s 
pouch, or the pleasing chickens under her covering wings.”—vol. ii, pp. 


188—190. 


Farther on, he adds, that in human qualities there are clearly 
two classes, and of these, one kind is more natural or more appa- 
rent in the males, and the other in the females of our species; yet, 
it is as obvious that Providence did not mean that either should 
alone be the standard of human nature; the design seeming rather 
to be that each should imbibe the other’s excellencies, and impart 
their own. He entertains, however, a pleasing and complimentary 
doctrine, when he believes that the full richness of the female nature 
has not yet been brought out; that, at present, its engaging fea- 
tures are rather divided among many, than exhibited in one. If 
there be something like romance in the author’s views, or bela- 
boured conceit, the idea he maintains is still so desirable that we 
love to cherish it also. 


“ There is as yet no perfect Venus de Medici, in mind and moral qua- 
lities, any more than in actual form, in all the totality of loveliness. The 
sculptor and the painter can represent a combination of feature, figure, 
expression and deportment, more perfect as to bodily appearance, than can 
be so completely met with in any single individual; and a possible union 
of the beauties of the heart, the intellect, the taste and the virtues, may 
be imagined in a still greater degree than those which we have personally 
witnessed. I believe that this improvement is not only attainable, but is 
jn an actual process of attainment. 


“In this country, the female character has been steadily advancing in 
a manifest progression ; always amiable and beneficial, it is more so now 
than it ever has been; and it appears to be advancing both in the useful 
and in the interesting. It cannot, however, improve beyond the ratio of 
a correspondent melioration in our own. The male and female heart and 
mind must equally improve, for either todo so. They are too much in- 
terested to have each other’s good opinion and favor, for either to be or do 
what the other disapproves of. Hence, while the man is savage, the wo- 
man is uncultivated; when he is stationary, so isshe; when he is profli- 
gate, she sinks to debasement. But let him only elevate himself, and 
sanction her elevation, and she will ever be emulous to be honored by 
him, and to be a blessing to him. Her intellectual beauties will attract 
and guide him to new excellencies, and these will be patterns to her, and 
raise her imitating docilities and desire of his praise, to make her a fairy 
of kindness and comfort to him, and a brilliant ornament of our common 
nature. Such the female world ever tends to be, and it is usually our own 
fault if we ever find them otherwise. It is at least in our power tw en- 
courage, and most dearly connected with our welfare, to cause them to 
be so.””—vol. ii, pp. 199, 200. 
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Our author, in arguing that every thing connected with the 
condition of the different sexes has been wisely ordered by the 
Creator, perhaps would have come as near his point, and much 
more rapidly, had he said, “ Whatever is, is right”—at any rate, 
that ‘all partial evil is universal good”—for, in truth, much of his 
argument merely amounts to this, that every thing has been or- 
dained by God, therefore every thing must be as he saw most fit 
and good. ‘The truth of this proposition we admit, but, as regards 
many seeming evils, we take it as a matter of faith becoming our 
incomplete knowledge, rather than as one of understanding. But 
Mr. Sharon Turner must needs seek for proofs of wisdom in all 
quarters, and sometimes, in the course of his anxious efforts, is not 
equally judicious. We know not how many of our readers are in a 
state of single blessedness, but if any of them have ever for an 1n- 
stant repined, we counsel such to take to their hearts the solace 
afforded by our author. He has just stated that it was foreseen by 
the Creator, ‘that a large proportion of both sexes would in every 
civilized state remain without the connubial association;’’ that few 
or none are willingly so on either side ; but from the artificial and 
very complicated condition of society, such is the case. ‘* This 
result,” says he, ‘‘ 1s evidence, that the fulfilment of the purposes 
of our existence is as attainable in the one form as in the other.” 
How, we ask, Js such a result this evidence, unless it be that since 
a thing is so, if must be so; and that what must be so, is rightly 
so? A more unsatisfactory semblance of ratiocination cannot well 
be conceived, unless we take the whole sentence together in which 
itis found. For after declaring that the fulfilment of the purposes 
of our existence is as attaimable in a single as in a married state, 
these words come—“ and we may likewise add its (our existence) 
happiness, although we might prefer to receive the boon of comfort 
rather in the one shape than in the other.” It is only necessary to 
remark on this sentence, that the author has a strange idea of what 
constitutes equal happiness, when he disregards a preference. 
But, probably, some may judge of his sentiments as being still more 
outre, not to say silly, as found in the subjoined extract :— 

“ But this single state is no diminution of the beauties and the utilities 
of the female character; on the contrary, our present life would lose 
many of the comforts, and much likewise of what is absolutely essential 
to the well being of every part of society, and even of the private home, 
Without the unmarried female. ‘To how many a father—a mother—a 
brother, and not less, a sister, is she both a necessity and a blessing! How 
many orphans have to look up with gratitude to her care and kindness ! 

ow many nephews and nieces owe their young felicities and improve- 
ments to her! Were every woman married, the paternal home would 
often in declining life be a solitary abode, when affectionate attentions 
are most precious, and, but from such a source, not attainable. It is the 
single class of women which supplies most of our teachers and govern- 
esses; and from the lower ranks, nearly all the domestic assistants of our 
household come. What vast changes, not promotive of the general hap- 
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piness, would ensue in every station of life, if every female married as 
soon as she was fully grown! Certainly human life would in that case 
have a different aspect, and must be regulated on a new principle, and 
would lead to consequences which cannot now be calculated. 


. ** The single woman is therefore as important an element of social and 
private happiness, as the married one. The utilities of each are different, 
but both are necessary; and it is vulgar nonsense, unworthy of manly 


reason and discreditable to every just feeling, for any one to depreciate 
the unmarried condition. 


“ If from what is beneficial we turn our glance to what is interesting, 
the single lady is in this respect not surpassed by the wedded matron. For 
no small portion of her life, I think for the whole of it, with judicious 
conduct, she is indeed the most attractive personage. The wife resigns, 
or ought to resign, always her claims to general attention; and to con- 
centre and confine her regards and wishes and objects to her chosen com- 
panion, and domestic claims and scenes. She has quitted the public stage; 
she secks no more the general gaze; she has become part of a distinct 
aud separated proprietary. But the unmarried lady remains still the can- 
didate for every honorable notice, and injures no one by receiving it. 
Those of the male sex, who are in the same condition, are at as full liberty 
tu pay her their proper attentions as she is to receive them. Being in 
this position as to society at large, she is always interesting wherever she 
goes; and, if she preserve her good temper, her steady conduct, and her 
modest reputation undiminished, and cultivate her amiable, her intellec- 
tual and her truly feminine qualities, she cannot go any wheré, in an 
station of life, without being an object of interest and pleasureable feel- 
ing to all those of her own circle with whom she may chuse to be 
acquainted.” —vol. ii, pp. 204—205. 


What a labour to cull proofs of wisdom from arrangements in so- 
ciety that no body ever doubted were inevitable and useful! It is 
the constant effort to make—we say not, too much of any truth— 
but to push those that are quite disproportioned to the apparent 
magnitude and fitness of others, even to a ludicrous extent, that 
we blame, and which has ‘greatly burdened and enfeebled the 
book. 

In treating of the system of nature, exhibited in the successive 
stages of human life, the author treats us with many consolatory 
views. ‘The utilities of a young period of life, as here given, are 
among the most able parts of the volume. He says that it was 
‘‘an admirable idea to begin our earthly existence as a filial babe.” 
We might find fault with term idea as applied to Omniscience, in- 
asmuch, as it is generally understood to mean but a portion of the 
mental process gone through, ere arriving at a decided judgment ; 
ideas being the premises which we compare ere we conclude be- 
tween them. But we take his meaning as evidently intended, and 
agree with him in admiring the wisdom that placed us first in a 
state in which our moral feelings should evolve in the most pleasing 
manner. If the sucking child is conscious of any sensibilities—and 
it is reasonably inferred, from its sweet smile, in the early stages 
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of infancy, that it is so—those sensibilities must be the offspring 
of gratification. ‘‘ How exquisitely happy does it shew itself to be 
on its mother’s neck! Its moving and moulding fingers; its 
murmur of placid delight; the eye of its pleased soul,’’ indicate 
not only its own enjoyment, but, as its emotions become more 
marked, it is obvious that gratitude and affection, and soon obedient 
duty and acquiescing will, are the moral sensibilities seen to have been 
awakened. Modesty and diffidence are the offspring of childhood, 
and many other amiable as well as social feelings and principles. 
The little child becomes as officious to oblige, as he is gratified 
by being obliged. Indeed, the succession of infancy, youth, and 
manhood, is admirably adapted, according to the present perishable 
and changeable state of this world, to bring into existence that 
gradual train of moral feelings most necessary for our tutorage. 
How much the mind of manhood is indebted for its enjoyment and 
instruction to the beauties of nature, which fascinated so completely 
our youth! Itis at that age that we drink with delight of the rich 
and bounteous tide of sensible beauty that covers the earth. 


“Our delight in nature thus begins in our youth, and becomes one of 
the richest sources of enjoyment in our more sobered and often saddened 
period of elder life, when all that is worldly and artificial fails or ceases to 
interest. The gravest and most exercised minds are conscious of the 
pleasure. The traveller into distant countries is only more sensible of 
it, by contrasting the scenes of his boyish memory with those of his after 
days ; and when he returns to his natal country, the emotions spring up 
again enthusiastically within him. 

“ Youth is, indeed, the poetry of life; and with that sanguine ardor of 
expectation, that pictorial power of imagination, and those self-flattering 
and enthusiastic hopes, which have been appointed constitutionally to at- 
tend its course, it actually invests all things before it and about it, and 
especially the distant prospects of its career, with a poetry of dress, and 
feature, and feeling, which makes the scenery and incidents of human ex- 
istence, to have for its vernal season, a charm and a beauty to its indi- 
vidual spirit, which no other period of its duration here experiences. 
There are exceptions and contrasts, from the persons and circumstances 
that may be connected with it; but the natural tendency and effect of it 
is what I have alluded to. Noble purposes, general impulses, eager self- 
devotion, fearless courage, romantic enterprise; the fondest love, the 
acutest sensibility, and the richest fancy, are all the companions of our 
vounger days; which a hardier frame, and the employments of man- 
hood, and commerce with the world at large, and its collisions and com- 
petitions, at last weaken, blunt and intercept.’’—vol. 11, pp. 221—223. 


Mr. Turner proceeds to name various other beneficent and 
valuable ends, served by the various states to which human nature 
is subject in this world. An eminently necessary purpose is served 
by that believing feeling and habit of mind, which in early life is 
so natural to the mass of human beings. But, not to be more par- 
ticular in our notice of his consoling doctrive, he maintains “ that 
It will be the fault of human mismanagement, not of created nature 
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and its plan, if infancy, childhood, youth, maturity, and old age, be 
not a series of diversified pleasures : each period having its own best 
suiting and appropriated one, and altogether composing a noble 
banquet of rational happiness, partly sensorial, partly moral, and 
partly intellectual, terminating, if we shall so choose, with that which 
_ divine, and which is meant, ultimately to be superior to every- 
thing.” 

Now, all this is very fine; nor is it destitute of much truth. It 
may be objected, however, that it seems but the view which he who 
looks at the bright side of things entertains; and that the exist- 
ence and origin of evil may be introduced as a difficulty, which 
sadly mars these beautiful images and pictures of human life—a 
thing far too formidable to be mastered by such colouring as the 
author possesses. There must be things we cannot account for 
unless we were omniscient. The origin of evil seems to be one of 
these, that will baffle to the end of time all human conceptions or 
theories. The great solace, it appears to us, is to know that if man 
will do his duty he need fear no ill; ‘but that human life on this 
earth is ever to. be so exempted, can only be the dream not merely 
of an over sanguine temperament, but of a mind ignorant of the 
constitution of man and the history of mankind. Yet, if we mis- 
take not his meaning, the author maintains the perfectibility of 
humanity even upon this earth. 


‘Adam and Eve were but at the commencement of the Divine eco- 
nomy of human existence. They were to its ultimate perfection, what the 
germinating seed is to the lofty forest. ‘They could no more be, what 
pefected human nature is meant to be and will become, than their babes 
at the birth could be as large, mature and dignified as themselves. We 
ourselves are but in a stage, though a considerably advanced one, of this 
evolving series of human progression. But Adam and Eve could no 
more, in their Paradise, be what their cultivated descendants are now, 
than these can transform their fields and cities into a garden of Eden. 
The first state of Adam and Eve was therefore but their first condition. 
This would change as they changed, and as all human life necessarily 
alters to every one, as his individual age advances, from his young para- 
dise in his mother’s arms and fondling love, to all the varying scenes of a 
very different and shifting nature, which accompany the after periods of 
his diversified life.””—vol. 11, pp. 250, 151. 


There is much more to the same purpose in these pages, which 
to us is far from satisfactory. The author goes beyond his depth, 
and should have been at least observant of facts when speaking of 
our advanced stage in human progression. We admit that the 
present generation throughout Europe is more advanced in know- 
ledge than during many past ages; but is it more virtuous, moral, 
and happy? Knowledge is not virtue. Sound belief, even in truth, 
is not righteousness. The devil believes and trembles. Mr. Turner 
is equally unsatisfactory when he attempts to describe the happi- 
ness of our first parents in their first state. A blind man may just 
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as well think he can describe colours. Nay, we might take the 
author’s very description of what constituted the happiness of Adam 
and Eve, and show that it either consisted in a negation of evils, 
or in relative good, rather than any thing like positive beatitude.. 
What idea can we form, for instance, of the joy of our first parents ? 
Dr. South has in a splendid sermon brought more of intellectual 
power to this very subject than we have ever seen exhibited re- 
specting it, fy any one. Yet his delineation is but a string of ne- 
gatives; and he crowns his effort, if we remember aright, by saying, 
“their’s was a severe joy,” which can only mean, that it was stron 
and pure, that is, not weak, or impure. We think that it woul 
be much easier to show that there is no state of perfect happiness 
which the human mind on this earth can attempt to conceive, but 
such as must be a state of misery. In short, we are more confused 
than ever on the condition of Adam and Eve, and the causes of 
their fall, since the perusal of the volume before us. The writer is 
such an advocate for every thing as it is, that he seems thankful 
that our first parents fell, and to say that paradise was not such a 
happy and advantageous place for them, as that which they found 
after having been driven out of it. 


‘The truth is, that the continuity of a Paradise of pleasure, is net the 
best first state for the human being, though it will be his fittest and felicita- 
ting ulterior one. Man must be first trained and formed under a different 
system of things, that will call out and fashion and exercise all the excel- 
lence and improveabilities of his wonderful capacity, into the great moral 
and intellectual being which he can be educated to be; and then, when 
his tuition is completed, and all his grand and lovely capabilities have 
been produced and established efficiently within him, and his primeval 
nature has thus become transformed and cultivated into a richer and nobler 
one—then, a Paradise will be, not his perversion, but his reward, and be- 
come to him a scene of godlike activities, of divine assimilation, and of 
proportionate felicity. 

“Our gracious Creator foresaw all these truths, but placed man at first 
in the garden of Eden, that it might become fixed in the memory of the 
human race, that perfect happiness was the appointed companion of per- 
fect obedience to Him; that human existence had begun with the enjoy- 
ment of this felicity, on this condition; and that the same paradisaical 
state is only attainable again, by the same means and on the same princi- 
ple. But being then unsuitable to man, in the unformed state of his pri- 
meval mind, he was removed from it into that mixed condition of nature, 
into that neccessity of exertion and that excitement to it, under which he 
has been ever since subsisting. 

“There are some peculiar facts connected with Adam and Eve, which 
make it more likely that they should have erred, than even ourselves. 
We possess the accumulated experience, for many ages, of the folly and 
mischief of vicious actions, and of disobedience to God; and yet this is 
found insufficient to deter the myriads and millions who disregard it. Our 
first parents had no such result before them; all was new and untried at their 
period of existence. No suffering had occurred to tell them what pain 
Was, or by its occuring from immoral or offending conduct to admonish 
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them against the conduct which would bring it upon them. <A few other 
important particulars may be here also recollected. 

“* Adam and Eve, although the ancestors of all human beings, were not in 
many very important points such human being as we are, or as all their 
posterity have been. They were made, and not born. They were made 
at once full formed, and did not grow, as all their descendants have done, 
from the babe to the child, the child to the youth, and thence to the ma- 
ture human being. They had no parents, and no parental example, in- 
struction or guidance. ‘They were complete in body, beauteous, and full 
of functional life and its activities; but they were vacant in mind, totally 
ignorant, untrained in moral conduct, and unacquainted with any harm or 
evil that made self-regulation desirable, or had led them to practise it. 
Cain and Abel were the first human beings that were born in an infant 
state, from parents, and trained under parental feelings, and control, and 
direction. They were the first children; the first from a baby state grew 
into manhood. ‘They were, as such, far more like what we are, than Adam 
or Eve, or any first created ancestor could be. 

‘* Reasoning upon the laws of our present nature, we may surmise that 
Adam and Eve could not be of themselves, and in their own free agency, 
moral beings, until they had been educated to be so: and before any edu- 
cation could have such a result, they must be imperfect in that self-regu- 
lation, which constitutes moral conduct. It was to begin their moral 
formation, to lead them to be moral beings, making what was right to be 
done their steady principle of action, and therefore the laws of their Creator 
as teaching this, the rules of their conduct, and His counsels as the founda- 
tion of their judgment, that the first precept was imposed. This com- 
mand could only commence the process of their moral discipline, and hay- 
ing to obey it, before they had acquired the self-government that would 
alone observe it, and which it was meant to begin, they violated the in- 
junction: and by so doing, and by suffering from the misconduct, they at- 
tained the perception of the necessity of self-regulation, and began the first 
stage of their moral constitution.” —vol. ii, pp. 283—291. 


We believe that the Deity can only do good, and always acts in 
the best possible way. We also believe, that through the means 
set forth in the Gospel, greater glory and happiness will accrue, 
than by any other state of things; but certainly our belief is not 
founded upon such grounds as the author advances, nor upon any 
understanding of the bearings of the entire subject. But, not to 
pretend that we can sethim right, where we think all must be in the 
dark, and should refrain from being positive, we object to such a 
theory, as maintains that Adam and Eve should have erred for the 
sake of their posterity, or that they were necessarily more igno- 
rant than we are. Really it is astonishing, according to these 
views, that we are not almost or entirely as happy as they were in 
paradise. Would it not be as well, however, to avoid those spe- 
culations, that manifestly lead to absurdity and contradiction, the 
moment that a step is taken into unknown fields? We, at least, 
never expect to find Divine philosophy reduced to ascertained sci- 
entific principles by such a procedure. 

On the objects and causes of the deluge, and of the traditions 
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and historical information we possess regarding it, there are several 
chapters, containing the results of great research and learning; and 
in which he not unsuccessfully labours to shew that many of the 
geological chronologies, are extravagant and fanciful. e have 
only space for one paragraph from this valuable part of the work, 
and which we strongly recommend to the notice of all smatterers 
in scepticism. 


‘Tt is on the fossil remains and the succession of plants, and of the small 
marine animals, and of interposed strata, and of apparent successions of 
fresh water and sea water overfloodings in some particular parts, as in the 
chalk or calcareous basins or formations of France and England, that many 
have raised up an anti-Mosaic chronology. The limits and remaining 
topics of this work will not allow me to go into that detail of facts and 
reasonings, which satify me, that erroneous conclusions have been formed 
on these points from insufficient and sometimes misapprehended. premises. 
But I am convinced, after a deliberate judgement, that in opposing the 
authentic facts of revelation, they are consigning themselves to future cen- 
sure and neglect. It was an old Roman remark, that What is true, time 
confirms, and obliterates what is otherwise. It has already brought to 
light many phenomena which have thrown down several former fallacies ; 
it will yet disclose others to us, which will subvert all the newer mistakes, 
that are now so strongly maintained. The fossil remains recently disco- 
vered in the Burdiehouse Limestone, near Edinburgh, alluded to in the 
preceding Letter, are a proof that some of our present geological theories 
must be greatly modified, as a larger examination of nature reveals more 
fully our Creator’s subterraneous operations to us.”—vol. ii, pp. 372, 373. 


The author next considers the formation and adjustment of the 
earth after the deluge, and its adaptation for the habitation of man. 
Here the abundance of curious facts adduced, the elegance of the 
writing, and the excellence of the sentiments, are particularly worthy 
of study. When speaking of the globe’s division into land and sea, 
these fine and ennobling sentiments are introduced. 


_ ‘One grand purpose it is always promoting, and this is, that it kindles 
irresistibly in every mind which views it, the emotion and sentiment of 
sublimity ; a feeling of vastness of extent and moving power; a perception 
of grandeur combined with the most attractive beauty, when the sun- 
bright calm is adorning its radiant and slumbering waves; and of terrific 
majesty and agitating horror, when the storm throws up its waves, and 
hurls their foaming masses with a resistless fury, as if destruction was 
acting in a living form, and rushing determinedly to overwhelm us. No- 
thing more fully impresses man with a conviction of his personal helpless- 
ness, and comparative feebleness, when confronted with the forces of sur- 
rounding nature; nor more compels him to feel that power, infinitely 
greater than his own, is ever subsisting above and about him, to which he 
is completely subjected, and against which he is impotent to struggle. He 
may give this never-dying power what denomination he chuses; but it 
forces him, by the ocean tempest, by the aerial whirlwind, and by the 
appalling thunder, to feel the certainty of its existence, and the tremend- 
ous possibilities of its agency. - If he be wise, he will recognise it as the 
herald and representative and proclaimer of the Deity himself, and as the 
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sensorial proof that He exists, and reigns, and actuates, and providentially 
governs; for the more terrible the agitation of the winds and waves and 
lightning appear, and by their effects prove themselves to be, the more 
evidence they give to our eyesight and judgment, how speedily they would 
spread ruin and desolation through material nature, and over man’s human 
world, if no superintending and controlling Mind watched and limited 
their agency. The safety of our much-compounded globe and of ourselves, 
depends every hour on the judgment and vigilance with which all the 
active forces of nature are coerced, guided, adjusted, and regulated, so that 
they never shall operate to produce general evil or universal destruction, 
or any more than the permitted portion of either; and yet without the 
guardian administrator, and according to their own ungoverned and un- 
restricted properties and natural restlessness, it is obvious that in no long 
series of time, these impetuosities and collisions, if self-actuated only, 
would shake and shatter all things into fractures, confusion and death.” — 
pp. 421, 422. 


Our last extract-is from that part of the volume that is devoted 
to the consideration of the wise and providential divisions of man- — 
kind into civilized and uncivilized nations. 


‘*The division and dispersion of mankind gradually occasioned, at an 
era so early as to be anterior to all the remains and memorials of profane 
history, two very contrasted states of the human population, by which it 
has ever since been distinguished. These we habitually term, with 
sufficient distinctness of meaning, though containing many subordinate 
and changing varieties, the cIviLIzED and the uNcIVILIZED portions of 
mankind. We mark at once, as very different characters, the wandering 
and the settled; the savage Indian of the north and the cultivated Ameri- 
can; the wild Tartar of Asia and the intelligent European. As we ascend 
into antiquity, the same distinctions appear. The ride Scythian was not 
the Egyptian with gigantic temples and pyramids of his elaborate arts, 
nor the intellectualized Athenian. The Roman empire, in all its vast 
extent, presented the former civilization of the world collected within its 
dominion, as a circle of human existence very dissimilar to all those 
numerous tribes, who roved and fought beyand its boundaries, with many 
diversities of manners and character, but to all of whom the epithets of 
the wild, the fierce, the rude, and the barbarian were more or less ap- 
plicable. 

‘‘ Thus in all ages, one part of mankind has diverged into and lived in 
the uncivilized form of human life ; while the other part has preferred that 
condition and those habits, with all their appendages and results, to which 
the name of civilization, under all its varieties, has been uniforml 
attached. : 

“‘ These contrasted states are not very satisfactory to our imperfect 
judgment: the rude and savage offend it: the purposes and benefit of 
their existence are very little studied by us, and we depreciate whatever 
is unlike ourselves. Hence our national antipathies and hostile jealousies, 
and our contempt for all that we deem to be inferior. But the Divine 
philanthropy is not that small and feeble sentiment which glimmers and 
vacillates in our bosom, and too often is absent from it. It has been 
solemnly declared to us, that ‘God is no respecter of persons, but that in 
every nation, whosoever feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
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cepted with Him.’ This sublime truth, which we are perpetually for- 
getting, is one of the leading articles in the Divine Charter granted to our 
race, and presents the whole world, uncivilized as well as civilized, as 
forming one common family, partaking alike His regard and favors. But 
His appreciations are perpetually differing from ours. We survey the 
external figure and station: He perceives the interior man. His plans 
extend, like His omniscience, beyond the limits of our knowledge and 
capacity ; and we slowly advance in the art and power of deciphering them. 
Yet the more we succeed in discerning them, we always find wisdom and 
goodness both in their conception and execution.” —pp. 471—473. 


From these extracts a judgment may be fairly formed of the 
character of this volume. We think they will bear out the remarks 
we have ventured to offer, whether in favour or against the merits 
of the performance. ‘That it is one which has cost great labour is 
not to be questioned ; that it is evidently the result too often of an 
effort, where it would have been better to be idle, is equally proved 
almost in every chapter. One thing mast be said, however, in bé- 
half of the work, that its learning and labour are all meant to be 
friendly and in support of revealed truth, whilst the sentiments and 
the style are uniformly those which an enlightened earnest Christian 
will utter and cherish, although the opinions are often chargeable 
with being fanciful, wire-drawn, weak, or common place, scattered 
over a world of fine words. 





Art. VII.—The Animal Kingdom, arranged according to its Organiza- 
lion. By Baron Cuvier.—The Crustacea, Arathnides, and Insecta, 
By M. Latremie. Translated from the LAsT FRENCH EDITION, with 
Notes by the Translator. 4 Vols. 8vo. London: Henderson. 1834. 


Tuis translation being nearly completed, we are enabled to speak 
of its merits without reserve: and we do say, that the British 
public is deeply indebted to the publisher, who has provided in 
such a beautiful and accurate English dress, and for such a trifling 
sum, compared with its price in the original, the noble and standard 
works of the modern Aristotle of Science, on the Animal King- 
dom. It is necessary to understand that the attempts, till lately, to 
enrich British scientific literature with the labours of Baron Cuvier, 
have been confined to his first edition of this work. But the one 
of which this is a translation is the last, altered and corrected b 

the illustrious naturalist only a short time before his death, and so 
improved as to entitle it to the character of a new work. It is 
illustrated by plates beautifully coloured, that when completed will 
amount to no fewer than five hundred, whilst the editor has added 
such notes as later discoveries called for, than those which the 
Baron had access to, or as are necessary to enable the Bu 
glish reader to make such an application of the text as the 
local advantages of this country afford. We wish it were possible 
to present our readers with some of those plates, for there is no 
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verbal description that can give a proper idea of their minute and 
exquisite fidelity to nature. The gorgeous fishes, for instance, that 
glitter with silver or golden spots and scales, are a feast of amazin 
variety for the eye and the imagination, that may still be outdone 
perhaps by the infinitude of beautiful and remarkable insects of 
every shape and hue that are delineated in these plates. But Cuvier’s 
anatomical nicety and accuracy, as detailed in sectional drawings, 
whatever be the subject of his close and philosophic investigations, 
are the most valuable feature in these representations. And then when 
we bear in mind, what the translation fully shows, that the simpli- 
city, the spirit, the lucid precision of the original language has been 
admirably transferred into English, it is not to be wondered at, 
that such a tide of popularity should have followed this bold specu- 
lation on the part of the London publisher. Tor bold it was, to 
propose securing for “ the English nation all the advantages of such 
an easy and instructive exposition of scientific knowledge as the 
French nation had already at their command,” and at one-eighth of 
the expense to the purchaser. 

No Englishman who purchases fifty volumes of miscellaneous 
literature should be without this translation; whether he be a sci- 
entific person, or only conversant with popular subjects, it will 
greatly entertain and instruct him. As Cuvier himself says, when 
recounting some of the advantages attending the study of natural 
history, it is highly useful in solitude. It is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to satisfy the most powerful mind—sufficiently various and 
interesting to calm the most. agitated soul, and to allay animosities. 
Once elevated to the contemplation of that harmony of nature irre- 
sistibly regulated by Providence, how weak and insignificant appear 
those causes which Fle has been pleased to leave dependent on the 
arbitrary will of man! ‘This great naturalist always laboured to 
diffuse this peaceful study. He found the art of method which it 
engendered, in the mental classification of a great number of ideas, 
to be an advantage which is seldom remarked, but which, when it 
shall have been introduced into the system of common education, 
will become, perhaps, the principal one. Such an art; once well ac- 
quired, may be applied with infinite advantage to studies the most 
foreign to natural history, so that the young man who has cultivated 
this science merely for amusement, will be surprised when he makes 
the experiment, at the facilities it affords him in disentangling all 
human affairs. 

It cannot be necessary, in as far as regards many of our readers, 
to point out the nature of the discoveries, and the scientific exploits 
that this most observant, reflective, and ingenious inquirer accom- 
plished ; but for the sake of such as are less conversant with the 
departments which he so wonderfully enlarged and embellished, we 
shall glance at a few of his achievements. As a comparative ana- 
tomist he holds a place in the very first rank. His opportunities 
for perfecting himself in this branch were unlimited. So that he 
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said, “* | have no reason to envy the good fortune of Aristotle, when 
a conquerer, who was the friend of the sciences, made other men 
subservient to him, and placed millions at his disposal to enable 
him to forward the history of nature.” The countenance he received 
from all parties that succeeded during his life to rule the destinies 
of France, together with his access to all the most valuable scien- 
tific treasures which Paris possessed, were suitable to the genius 
thus invigorated. He was selected to fill high offices in the State, 
but instead of neglecting his duties in this respect, which he scru- 
pulously performed, and of their interfering with his favorite pursuits, 
he made them the very occasions of serving the great object of his 
life. His labours in the department of comparative anatomy were 
completed in 1805, by the publication of three successive volumes, 
which were the sequel of two that had appeared in 1800; and the 
knowledge which he herein acquired proved the source of some of 
the most memorable triumphs of his genius, of which we shall par- 
ticularise his grand researches on the fossil remains of the bones of 
animals. | 

The wonderful genius of Cuvier indeed shines pre-eminently in 
his great work on ‘ Fossil Bones ;” and as the enterprising pub- 
lisher of the production, which stands at the head of this article, 
has commenced to issue a translation of that work likewise, on the 
same expensive scale to himself, and the same economical one to 
the public, that distinguishes the “ Animal Kingdom,” we shall 
call the attention of our readers for a few minutes to its history, 
which has been truly said to form one of the most curious and agree- 
able chapters in the annals of science. ‘The circumstances that 
gave rise to the work on fossil bones, are distinctly given in the 
memoir which accompanies the “‘ Animal Kingdom.” 


‘“ Up to a very recent period, not only in France, but also in England, 
the conclusions to which the celebrated German, Werner, had come, in 
the science of mineralogy, appeared to leave nothing to be done for the 
further elucidation of the knowledge of the crust of the earth. His sys- 
tem comprised, it was thought, the most perfect explanation of the whole 
series of the strata of that crust; and the scientific world seemed to think 
it a work of superfluity to attempt to add new facts to the series which 
that naturalist had collected in reference to this subject. But, as educa- 
tion, assisted by the progress of the habit of a free exertion of mind, 
scattered abroad the contagion of a disposition to inquiry, the scientific 
men of Paris began to acknowledge, that, in the very heart of their city, 
in every inch of the soil upon which they daily trod, they saw before them 
a series of geological structures, of which the supposed infallible apostle 
of mineralogy had certainly predicated nothing whatever. A nearer in- 
spection of the phenomena, which powerfully arrested their attention, 
brought them at last to the conviction, that either they were incapable of 
making a due application of the system of Werner, or that that system 
was altogether inadequate to expound the whole of what it undertook to 
explain with satisfaction. The savanis of Paris, thus forced in self-de- 
fence io the task of inquiry, directed their own and their pupils’ attention 
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to the German and Swiss mountains, and they were ultimately prevailed 
upon to render justice to science, through the influences which arose from 
the grand progress of comparative anatomy, its pioneer being the immor- 
tal naturalist of the present memoir. 

“« In the last years of the late, and during the early part of the present 
century, the professors of the Garden of Plants, and of most other estab. 
lishments of Paris, where the teaching of comparative anatomy formed a 
part of the sciences which were taught, had frequently brought to their 
attention either skeletons, or detached portions of skeletons, dug up from 
beneath the soil of the city, evidently the relics of animals, and, in com- 
parison with which, the biaiy structures of the present race of living 
beings were altogether on a different scale. The comparative anatomists 
of the Parisian schools would have lost their reputation, as well as their 
hearers, were they to allow these discoveries to pass for objects inexpli- 
cable by human penetration, particularly as every day brought forth, in 
the neighbourhood of the city, some object that was calculated still further 
to perplex the mystery of its origin. At last, the multitude of these spe- 
cimens was such as to reach the power of irritating the pride of Cuvier; 
and that chivalrous champion of Nature’s jurisdiction said that there was 
no alternative but to grapple with the apparition, and ascertain at once 
its nature and properties. Cuvier, in association with M. A. Brongniart, 
proceeded to the investigation of the soil, and, after many a laborious year 
of toil and fatigue in quarries, caverns, &c., after many a tedious ascent 
up the heights of Montmartre, the indefatigable inquirers collected such 
a body of information, as at once shed abundant light upon the pheno- 
mena that had perplexed the scientific world so long. ‘The results were 
published in 1812, in a large work on the fossil bones, which has since 
been reproduced with such improvements as to render it, according to 
the opinion expressed by one of the most celebrated of the geologists of 
this country (Mr. Bakewell), ‘ the most luminous and interesting expo- 
sition of local geology ever presented to the world.’ The great authority 
just mentioned adds, that it is from the era of this publication that we are 
to date the first accurate knowledge of what is called by geologists, the 
* tertiary strata.’”—vol. i, pp. vii, vili. 


Cuvier converted comparative anatomy into a sort of talisman 
for unfolding the wonders of the osseous contents which lay for 
ages in the caverns of the earth. His researches in this field form 
an epoch in the annals of geology, and were a source of wonder as 
well as pride to his own heart. It would be wrong not to allow 
our readers a taste of this gratification, as it is modestly and_ho- 
nestly declared by himself. | 


« +« When,’ said he,‘ the sight of some bones of the bear and the ele- 
phant, twelve years ago, inspired me with the idea of applying the general 
laws of comparative anatomy to the reconstruction and the discovery of 
fossil species; when I began to perceive that these species were not per- 
fectly represented by those of our day, which resembled them the most, I 
did not suspect that 1 was every day treading upon a soil filled with re- 
mains more extraordinary than any that I had yet seen; nor that I was 
destined to bring to light whole genera of animals unknown to the present 
world, and buried for incalculable ages at vast depths under the earth. 
it was to M. Veurin that I owe the first indications of these bones fur- 
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mished by our quarries: some fr.gments which he brought me one day 
having struck me with astonishment, I made inquiries respecting the 
persons to whom th's industrious collector had sent any formerly: what 
J saw iv these collections served to excite my hopes and increase my cu- 
riosity. Causing search to be made at that time for such bones in all the 
quarries, and offering rewards to arouse the attention of the workmen, |] 
collected a greater number than any person who had preceded me. After 
some years I was sufficiently rich in materials to have nothing further to 
desire; but it was otherwise with respect to their arrangement and the 
construction of the skeletons, which alone could conduct me to a just 
knowledge of the species. From the first moment, I perceived that there 
were many different species in our quarries; and soon afterwards, that 
they belonged to various genera, and that the species of the different 
genera were often of the same size; so that the size alone rather confused 
than assisted my arrangement. I was in the situation of a man who had 
given to him, péle méle, the mutilated and incomplete fragments of a 
hundred skeletons belonging to twenty sorts of animals, and it was re- 
quired that each bone should be joined to that which it belonged to. It 
was a resurrection in miniature; but the immutable laws prescribed to 
living beings were my directors. At the voice of comparative anatomy, 
‘each bone, each fragment, regained its place. I have no expressions to 
describe the pleasure experienced, in perceiving that, as{ discovered one 
character, all the consequences, more or less foreseen,o. this character, 
were successively developed. The feet were conformable to what the 
teeth had announced, and the teeth to the feet; the bones of the legs and 
the thighs, and every thing that ought to reunite these: wo extreme parts, 
were conformable to each other. In one word, each of the species sprung 
up from one of its elements. Those who will have the patience to follow 
me in these memoirs, may form some idea of the sensations which I ex- 
perienced, in thus restoring by degrees these ancient monuments cf 
mighty revolutions. This volume will afford much interest to naturalists, 
independent of geology, shewing them, by multiplied examples, the strict- 
ness of the laws of co-existence, which elevate zoology to the rank of the 
rational sciences, and which, leading us to abandon the vain and arbitrary 
combinations that had been decorated with the name of systems, will 
conduct us at last to the only study worthy of our age—to that of the 
natural and necessary relations which connect together the different parts 
of all organised bodies. But geology will lose nothing by this accessary 
application of the facts contained in this volume: and thus the numerous 
families of unknown beings, buried in the most frequented part of Eu- 
rope, offer a vast field for meditation.’ ’’—vol. i, pp. ix, x. 

The immutable laws prescribed to living beings are thus more 
fully explained by him. “ Every organised being forms a whole and 
entire system, of which all the parts mutually correspond and co- 
operate, to produce the same definite action, by a reciprocal re- 
action; none of these parts can change without a change of the 
others also. Thus, if the intestines of an animal are organised in 
a manner only to digest fresh flesh, it is necessary that his jaws 
should be constructed to devour the prey, his claws to seize and 
tear it, his teeth to divide the flesh, and the whole system of his 
Organs of motion to follow and overtake it, and of his organs of 
VoL. 1. (1835.) No. I. 8 
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sense to perceive it at a distance. It is necessary also, that he 
should have seated in his brain the instinct to hide himself and 
spread snares for his victim; such are the conditions of a carnivor- 
ous regimen; every carnivorous animal must infallibly unite them— 
without them the species could not subsist. But, under these general 
conditions, there are particular ones with respect to the size of the 
species, and the abode of the prey for which each animal is dis- 
posed.” In traversing the relics of the ancient world, and compar- 
ing them with the structures which compose the breathing beings 
of this, he discovered the key which opened every locked treasure 
to his hand, in the simple law, that every part of any animal, and 
in some, the very smallest portion, constitutes a certain index of 
the character in all respects of the rest. It is thus seen what a 
world of wonders and of most interesting deductions this very sim- 
ple description of the laws of nature lays at the feet of the enlight- 
ened philosopher: and that Cuvier was the man to carry out his 
theory by the help of the most beautiful specimens that unwearied 
exertions could obtain, is not to be doubted by any one who has 
glanced at the fruits of his patience, sagacity, and observation, ex- 
hibited in any one of his publications. Especially must every one 
who has been possessed of his ‘ Animal Kingdom,” be eager and 
ambitious to be the owner of the triuniph of his genius—his work 
on ** Fossil Bones.” 
We now return to our proper task, which regards the work im- 
mediately before us. And the question that most forcibly struck 
our minds on perusing this translation was, how the author could 
condense within such a space the amazing amount of facts which 
he has done, so as to present a lucid and satisfactory system. No 
doubt this boast is the surest evidence of a master-mind ; but some 
of the arts by which his genius carried through his plans are mani- 
fest enough. For example, he never repeats for a species what 
could be said of a whole subgenus, nor for a genus what might be ap- 
plied to an entireorder, thus arriving at the greatest possible economy 
of words. To unscientific readers the work is rendered lucid by 
his ideas being communicated through as few technical terms as the 
nature of the subject admits of. But his labour and eare in exa- 
mining specimens must afford the highest proofs of the accuracy of 
his work. For instance, when speaking of birds, he asserts, that 
he examined with the greatest attention more than four thousand 
individuals, when arranging them into families. But for those 
who have not hitherto had an opportunity to judge of Cuvier’s 
« Animal Kingdom”’ from an immediate perusal, we shall proceed to 
select a few portions, wherein the author's peculiar talents may be 
in some degree appreciated. The introduction affords examples of 
a fine power in generalizing and clearing a path for particular elu- 
‘cidation. On the intellectual functions of animals the following 
observations are beautifully concise :— 

‘* One privileged being, Mav, has the faculty of associating his general 
deas with particular images more or less arbitrary, easily impressed upon 
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‘the memory, and which serve to recal the general ideas they represent. 


These associated images are styled signs ; their assemblage is a language. 
When the language is composed of images that relate to the sense of hear- 
ing, or of sounds, it is termed speech, and when relative to that of sight, 
hieroglyphics. Writing is a suite of images that relates to the sense of 
sight, by which we represent the elementary sounds, and by combining 
them, all the images relative to the sense of hearing of which speech is 
composed ; it is therefore only a mediate representation of ideas. 


 Thie faculty of representing general ideas by particular signs or images 
associated with them, enables us to retain distinctly, and to remember 
without embarrassment, an immense number; and furnishes to the rea- 
soning faculty and the imagination innumerable materials, and to indivi- 
duals means of communication, which cause the whole species to partici- 
pate in the experience of each individual, so that no bounds seem to be 


placed to the acquisition of knowledge—it is the distinguishing character 
of human intelligence. 


“Although, with respect to the intellectual faculties, the most perfect 
animals are infinitely beneath man, it is certain that their intelligence per- 
forms operations of the same kind. They move in consequence of sensa- 
tions received, are susceptible of durable affections, and acquire by expe- 
rience a certain knowledge of things by which they are governed inde- 
pendently of actual pain or pleasure, and by the simple foresight of con- 
sequences. When domesticated, they feel their subordination, know that 
the being who punishes them may refrain from so doing if he will, and, 
when sensible of having done wrong, or behold him angry, they assume a 
suppliant and deprecating air. In the society of man they become either 
corrupted or improved, and are susceptible of emulation and jealousy; they 
have among themselves a natural language, which it is true, is merely the 
expression of their momentary sensations, but man teaches them to under- 
stand another, much more complicated, by which he makes known to 
them his will, and causes them to execute it. 


‘To sum up all, we perceive in the higher animals a certain degree of 
reason, with all its consequences, good and bad, and which appears to be 
about the same as that of children ere they have learned to speak. The 
lower we descend from man the weaker these faculties become, and at the 
bottom of the scale we find them reduced to signs (at times equivocal) of 
sensibility, that is, to some few slight movements to escape from pain. 
Between these two extremes the degrees are infinite. | 

‘In a great number of animals, however, there exists another kind of 
intelligence, called instinct. This induces them to certain actions neces- 
sary to the preservation of the species, but very often altogether foreign to 


‘the apparent wants of the individual; often also very complicated, and 


which, if attributed to intelligence, would suppose a foresight and know- 
ledge in the species that perform them, infinitely superior to what can 
possibly be granted. . These actions, the result of instinct, are not the 
effect of imitation, for very frequently the individuals who execute them 
have never seen them performed by others: they are not proportioned to 
ordinary intelligence, but become more singular, more wise, more disin- 
terested, in proportion as the animals belong to less elevated classes, and 
In all the rest of their actions are more dull and stupid. They are so 
entirely the property of the species, that all its individuals perform them in 
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the same way, without ever improving them a particle.”"—vol. i. pp. 
20, 21. 


He divides the “ Animal Kingdom”’ into four great divisions, 
there being, as he considers, four general plans, on which all ani- 
mals seem to have been modelled, and whose ulterior divisions, 
whatever be the titles with which naturalists have decorated them, 
are merely slight modifications, founded on the development or 
add.tion of certain parts, which produce no essential change in the 
plan itself. In the first of these forms, which is that of man, and 
the animals most nearly resembling him, there are well-defined pe- 
culiarities. Animalia vertebrata, which is the denomination of this 
form, have all red blood, a muscular heart, distinct organs of sight, 
hearing, smell, and taste, placed in the cavities of the face, with 
many other uniform attributes, by which the gradations of one plan 
may be traced from man to the last of the fishes. Vertebrata is 
very suitably applied to a form, where the brain and principal trunk 
of the nervous system are inclosed in a bony envelope, formed by 
the cranium and the vertebr@ or back bone, to the sides of which 
are attached the ribs, and bones of the limbs, which constitute the 
frame-work of the body. This form is subdivided again into four 
classes, the first of them is the Mammalia ; these again are divided 
into different orders, all which arrangement is familiar to any one 
who has attended to late works in this department of study. Man, 
of course, not only forms the first genus under Mammalia, but the 
only one of its order. Cuvier rapidly sketches every thing that is 
peculiar in man’s organic system, amidst all that he shares in 
common with other mammalia; he examines the advantages de- 
rived from these peculiarities over other species—he describes the 
principal varieties of his race, and their distinguishing characters— 
and, finally, points out the natural order in which his individual and 
social faculties are developed. As man’s history is more directly 
interesting to ourselves, and forms the point of comparison to which 
that of other animals is referred, he speaks much in detail here. 
The peculiar conformation of man is not so clearly understood by 


many, as the following comprehensive and pointed details will 
make it. 


‘The foot of Man is very different from that of the Monkey; it is 
large; the leg bears vertically upon it; the heel is expanded beneath ; 
the toes are short; and but slightly flexible; the great toe, longer and 
larger than the rest, is plaeed on the same line with, and cannot be op- 
posed to them. This foot, then, is peculiarly well adapted to support the 
body; but cannot be used for seizing or climbing, and as the hands are 
not calculated for walking, Man is the only true bimanous and biped 
an inal. 

‘‘ The whole body of man is arranged with a view to a vertical position. 
Fis feet, as just mentioned, furnish him with a base more extensive than 
that of any other of the Mammalia. The muscles which extend the foot 
aud thigh are more vigorous, whence proceeds the projection of. the calf 
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and buttock ; the flexors of the leg are inserted higher up, which allows 
full extension of the knee, and renders the calf more apparent. The 
pelvis is wider, hence a greater separation of the thighs and feet, and that 
pyramidal form of the body so favourable to equilibrium. The necks of 
the thigh bones form an angle with the body of the bone, which increases 
still more the separation of the feet, and augments the basis of the body. 
Finally, the head in this vertical position is in equilibrium on the body, 
because its articulation is exactly under the middle of its mass. 


«“ Were he to desire it, Man could not, with convenience, walk on all 
fours ; his short and nearly inflexible foot, and his long thigh, would bring 
the knee to the ground; his widely separated shoulders and his arms, too 
far extended from the median line, would ill support the upper portion of 
his body. ‘The great indented muscle, which, in quadrupeds, suspends, 
as in a girth, the body between the scapule, is smaller in Man than in any 
one among them. The head is also heavier, both from the magnitude of 
the brain and the smallness of the sinuses or cavities of the bones; and yet 
the neans of supporting it are weaker, for he has neither cervical ligament, 
nor are his vertebre so arranged as to prevent their flexure forwards ; the 
results of this would be, that he could only keep his head in the ¢ame line 
with the spine, and then his eyes and mouth being directed towards the 
earth, he could not see before him ;—in the erect position, on the con- 
trary, the arrangement of these organs is every way perfect. 


‘The arteries which are sent to his brain, not being subdivided, as in 
many quadrupeds, and the blood requisite for so voluminous an organ 
being carried into it with too much violence, frequent apoplexies would 
be the consequence cf a horizontal position. 


‘* Man, then, is formed for an erect position only. He thus preserves 
the entire use of his hands for the arts, while his organs of sense are, most 
favourably situated for observation. 

‘These hands which derive such advantages from their liberty, receive 
as many more from their structure. The thumb, longer in proportion 
than that of the Monkey, increases its facility of seizing small objects. 
All the fingers, the annularis excepted, have separate movements, a faculty 
possessed by no other animal, not even by the monkey. The nail, cover- 
ing one side only of the extremity of the finger, acts as a support to the 
touch, without depriving it of an atom of its delicacy. The arms, to 
which these hands are attached, are strongly and firmly connected by the 
large scapula, the strong clavicle, &c. 

‘Man, so highly favoured as to dexterity, is not at all so with respect 
to force. His swiftness in running is greatly inferior to that of other 
animals of his size. Having neither projecting jaws, nor salient canine 
teeth, nor claws, he is destitute of offensive weapons; and the sides and 
upper parts of his body being naked, uwprovided even with hair, she Is 
absolutely without defensive ones. Of all animals, he is also the longest 
in attaining the power necessary to provide for himself. 

‘This very weakness, however, is but one advantage more—it compels 
him to have recourse to that intelligence within, for which he is so 
eminently conspicuous. 

‘No quadruped approaches him in the magnitude and convolutions of 
the hemispheres of the brain, that is, in the part of this organ which is the 
principal instrument of the intellectual operations. ‘The posterior portion 
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of the same organ extends backwards, so as to form a second covering to 
the cerebellum ; the very form of his cranium announces this magnitude” 
of the brain, while the smallness of his face shews how slightly that por- 


tion of she nervous system which influences the external scenes predomi- 
nates in him.”—vol. i. pp. 36, 37. 


The anatomical structure of man is described at considerable 
length, but the above extract must suffice on this head. His moral 
development is succinctly given, of which this is a part :— 


“ The multiplication of the human species, and its improvement in the 
arts and sciences, have only been carried to a high degree since the in- 
vention of agriculture and the division of the soil into hereditary posses- 
sions. By means of agriculture, the manual labour of a portion of society 
is adequate to the maintenance of the whole, and allows the remainder 
time for less necessary occupations, at the same time that the hope of ac- 
quiring, by industry, a comfortable existence for self and posterity, has 
given a new spring to emulation. The discovery of a representative of 
property, or a circulating medium, by facilitating exchanges and render- 
ing fortunes more independent and susceptible of being increased, has 
carried this emulation to its highest degree ; but, by a necessary conse- 
quence, it has also equally increased the vices of effeminacy and the furies 
of ambition. 

‘ The natural propensity to reduce every thing to general principles, 
and to search for the causes of every phenomenon, has produced reflecting 
men in every stage of society, who have added new ideas to those already 
obtained, nearly all of whom, while knowledge was confined to the few, 
endeavoured to convert their intellectual superiority into the means of 
domination, by exaggerating their own merit, and disguising the poverty 
of their knowledge by the propagation of superstitious ideas. 

‘* An evil still more irremediable is the abuse of physical power: now 
that man only can injure man, he is continually seeking to do so, and is 
the only animal upon earth that is for ever at war with his own species. 
Savages fight fer a forest, and herdsmen for a pasture, and, as often as 
they can, break in upon the cultivators of the earth, to rob them of the 
fruits of their long and painful labours. Even civilized nations, far from 
being contented with their blessings, pour out each other’s blood for the 
prerogatives of pride, or the monopoly of trade. Hence, the necessity for 
governments to direct the national wars, and to repress or reduce to re- 
gular forms the quarrels of individuals. 

‘‘ The social condition of man has been restrained or advanced by cir- 
cumstances more or less favourable. 

“ The glacial climates of the north of both continents, and the impene- 
trable forests of America, are still inhabited by the savage hunter or 
fisherman. The immense sandy and salt plains of Central Asia and Af- 
rica, are covered with a pastoral people and innumerable herds. These 
half civilized hordes assemble at the call of every enthusiastic chief, and 
rush like a torrent on the cultivated countries that surround them, in 
which they establish themselves, but to be weakened by luxury, and in 
their turn to become the prey of others. This is the true cause of that 
despotism which has always crushed and destroyed the industry of Persia, 
India, and China. 


“ Mild climates, soils naturally irrigated and rich in vegetables, are the 
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natural cradles of agriculture and civilization; and when so situated as to 
be sheltered from the incursions of barbarians, every species of talent is 
excited; such were (the first in Europe) Greece and Italy, and such is, 
at present, nearly all that happy portion of the earth. 

* There are, however, certain intrinsic causes, which seem to arrest 
the progress of particular races, although situated amidst the most favours 
able circumstances.’’—vol. i, p. 41. 


Cuvier goes on to classify certain hereditary peculiarities of con-— 
formation, which constitutes what are termed races in the human 
family, three of them in particular are very distinct—the Caucasian 
or White, the Mongolian or Yellow, and the Ethiopian or Ne- 
gro. But it is to be remarked, that notwithstanding his high 
character as a founder of classes, yet the arrangement established 
by Blumenbach of the varieties of the human species, has been 
universally adopted, in which classification the varieties are five, 
the American and the Malay being added to the three enumerated 
by Cuvier. One passage more respecting some of the tribes’ 
of one of those races will show something of the great research 
and reflection which the author must have expended in reference to 
mankind. | 

“ The race from which we are descended has been called Caucasian, 
because tradition and the filiation of nations seem to refer its origin to 
that group of mountains situated between the Caspian and Black seas, 
whence, as from a centre, it has been extended, like the radii of a circle. 
Various nations in the vicinity of Caucasus, the Georgians and Circas- 
sians, are still considered the handsomest on earth. The principal rami- 
fications of this race may be distinguished by the analogies of language. 
The Armenian or Syrian branch, stretching to the south, produced the 
Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the hitherto untameable Arabs, who, after Ma- 
homet, were near becoming masters of the world; the Phoenicians, Jews, 
and Abyssinians, which were Arabian colonies; and most probably the 
Egyptians. It is from this branch, always inclined to mysticism, that have 
sprung the most widely extended forms of religion—the arts and litera- 
ture have sometimes flourished among its nations, but always enveloped 
in a strange disguise and figurative style. 

“ The Indian, German, and Pelasgic branch is much more extended, 
and was much earlier divided; notwithstanding which, the most numer- 
ous affinities may be observed between its four principal languages—the 
Sanscrit, the present sacred language of the Hindoos, and the parent of the 
greater number of the dialects of Hindostan; the ancient language of the 
Pelasgi,common mother of the Greek, Latin, many tongues that are extinct, 
and of all those of the south of Europe ; the Gothic or Teutonic, from which 
are derived the languages of the north and north-west of Europe, such 
as the German, Dutch, English, Danish, Swedish, and other dialects; and 
finally, the Sclavonian, from which spring those of the north-east, tie 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian, &c. 

“Tt is by this great and venerable branch of the Caucasian stock, that 
philosophy, the arts and the sciences, have been carried to the greatest 
perfection, and remained in the keeping of the nations which compose it 
for more than three thousand years.”"—vol. i, pp. 43, 44. 
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Cuvier’s labours with regard to fishes, seem to have given him 
particular delight, and exceed those bestowed on the other verte- 
brated animals. The opportunities which he enjoyed at an early 
period of his life, of observing the productions of the sea, it is 
probable strengthened his partiality for a study of them, which in 
his subsequent history contributed so greatly to build up his mighty 
reputation. But whatever be the branch in the animal kingdom to 
which he directs his discriminative mind, his devotion is remark- 
able. We take at random one of these volumes, and find the 
beginning of that division of the work open up, which treats of 
Oviparous animals. Here birds are the class most familiar to us, 
and nothing can be more attractive than the manner in which the 
author discourses on the various species, and the style in which the 
engraver and the colourer’s art represent them. Mark how fami- 
liarly and intelligently this great high priest of nature’s boundless 
temple, can talk of the feathered tribes :-— 


‘* Birds are generally covered with feathers, a kind of tegument best 
adapted for defending them from the rapid variations of temperature to 
which their movements expose them. ‘The air cavities which occupy the 
interior of their body, and hold in the bones, the place of the marrow, 
increase their specific lightness. The sternal, as well as the vertebral 
portion of the ribs is os-ified, in order to give more power to the dilatation 
of the chest. ‘To each rib is annexed a small bone, which soon becomes 
soldered to it, and is directed obliquely towards the next one, thereby 
giving additional solidity to the thorax. 

‘* The eye is so constructed, in Birds, as to enable them to distinguish, 
with equal facility, objects at a distance, or near them; a vascular and 
plaited membrane, which stretches from the bottom of the globe to the 
edge of the crystalline lens, probably assists in affecting this, by displacing 
that lens. ‘The anterior surface of the ball is also strengthened by a 
circle of bony pieces, and besides the two ordinary eye-lids, there is always 
a third one placed at the internal angle, which, by a remarkable muscular 
aparatus, can be drawn over the eye like a curtain. The cornea is very 
convex, but the crystalline is very flat, and the vitreous humour small. 

‘The ear has but a single small bone, formed of one branch that ad- 
heres to the tympanum, and of another terminating in a plate that rests 
upon the fenestra ovalis; the cochlea is a slightly arcuated cone; but the 
semicircular canals are large, and lodged in a part of the cranium where 
they are completely surrounded by air cavities, which communicate with 
the arca. Nocturnal Birds alone have a long external conch, which how- 
ever, does not project like that of Quadrupeds. The external meatus is 
generally covered with feathers, whose barbs are more fringed than the 
others. 

‘* The organ of smell, concealed in the base of the bill, usually has but 
three cartilaginous ossa turbinata, which vary in complication ; although 
there are no sinuses in the wall of the cranium, yet it is extremely sen- 
sible. The breadth of the osseous openings of the nostrils determines the 
strength of the beak; and the cartilages, membranes, feathers and other 
teguments which narrow down those apertures, influence the power of 
smell, and the nature of the food. 
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« There is but little muscular substance in the tongue, which is sup- 
ported by a bone articulated with the hyoid ; in most birds this organ is 
not very delicate. 

‘The feathers, as well as the quills, which only differ in size, are com- 
posed of a stem, hollow at base, and of barbs, which are themselves fur- 
nished with smaller ones; their tissue, lustre, strength, and general form 
vary infinitely. ‘The touch must be feeble in all such parts as are covered 
with them, and as the bill is almost always corneous, and has but little. 
sensibility, and the toes are invested with scales above, and a callous 
skin underneath, that sense can have but little activity in this class of 
animals.” —vol. i, pp. 203, 204. 


The class of birds are divided into orders, such as swimming, 
climbing, and birds of prey. This latter order is known by their 
hooked bill and talons, by which they pursue other birds, and even 
the weaker quadrupeds and reptiles. The muscles of their thighs 
and legs indicate the strength of their claws) They form two fami- 
lies, the diurnal and the nocturnal. Of the diurnal, the vultures 
are described as a cowardly genus, feeding oftener on carrion than 
on living prey, stupid, and most insensible. But falcons are noble 
birds of prey, and are by far the most numerous division of the 
diurnal family. Living animals are the food of the greater number 
of these. Cuvier divides this genus into two sections. 


Fatco, Bechst. Faucons, properly so called.—The true Falcons consti- 
tute the first, and, in proportion to their size, are the most courageous, a 
quality which is derived from the power of their arms and wings; their 
bill, curved from its base, has a sharp tooth on each side of its point, and 
the second quill of their wings is the longest, the first nearly equalling it, 
which renders the whele wing longer and more pointed. From this, also, 
result peculiar habits; the length of the quills and of their wings dimi- 
nishes their vertical power, and compels them, in a calm state of the 
atmosphere, to fly very wbliquely forwards, so that when they wish to rise 
directly upwards, they are obliged to fly against the wind. ‘These birds 
are the most docile and the most serviceable of all those employed by 
falconers, who teach them to pursue game, and to return at their call. 
Their wings are longer than their tails. 

F. Communis, Gm. (The Common Falcon). As large as a hen, and 
distinguished by a triangular, black moustache on the cheek, larger than 
than that of any other species of the genus ; it varies as to colours nearly 
in the following manner: when young, it is brown above, the feathers 
edged with reddish ; underneath whitish, with longitudinal brown spots. 
As it increases in age, the spots on the belly and thighs have a tendency 
to form transverse blackish lines, and the white increases on the throat 
and root of the neck; the plumage on the back, at the same time, be- 
comes more uniform, and is of a brown transversely striped with a blackish 
ash colour; the tail is brown above, with pairs of reddish spots, and be- 
neath with pale bands which diminish in width with age; the throat is always 
white; the feet and the cera of the bill are sometimes blue and sometimes 
yellow. These variations may be followed, Enl. 470, the young; 421, 
the old female ; 450, the old male; Nauman, pl. 24 and 25, and Wus. 
Am. IX. pl. Ixxvi. 
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“ Those called Faucons pélerins, Ens. 469, aud Wils. Amer. 1X. pl._76 
—F. stellaris, F. peregrinus, Gm., appear to be young ones rather blacker 
than the rest. 

“ It is this celebrated species which has given its name to that kind of 
hunting in which birds of prey are used. It inhabits the whole north of 
the earth, and builds in the most elevated and inaccessible cliffs. Such 
is the velocity of its flight, that there is scarcely a spot on the globe it 
does not visit. The Falcon stoops vertically on its prey, as though it fell 
from the clouds, and consequently can only capture birds while on the 
wing, otherwise it would dash itself against the ground. ‘The male is 
used for taking Pies and other small birds; the female against Pheasants, 
and even hares. 

“ F. lanarius, L.; F. sacer, Naum. pl. 23. (The Lanner.) A some- 
what larger species, which appears to come from the East rather than the 
North. Its plumage is nearly the same as that of the young falcon, ex- 
cept that its moustache is narrower, and less marked, and that its throat 
is mottled; it approaches the Gerfalcon in the tail, which is longer than 
the wings: it is principally taken in Hungary. 

‘‘ Europe produces also six smaller species, three of which have the 


form and qualities of the true falcon on a reduced scale.’’—vol. i, pp. 
212, 213. 


Of the ignoble birds of prey, so called because they cannot be 
easily employed in falconry, Eagles constitute the first tribe. Among 
them are found the largest species of the genus, and the most pow- 
erful of all the birds of prey. The imperial eagle, which inhabits 
the high mountains of the south of Europe, is the true subject of 
the exaggerated tales propagated by the antients, relating to the 
power and magnanimity of their golden eagle. The nocturnal birds 


of prey— 


‘“‘Have a large head; very large eyes, directed forwards, surrounded by a 
circle of fringed feathers, the anterior of which cover the cera of the bill 
and the posterior the opening of the ear. Their enormous pupil permits 
the entrance of so many rays of light, that they are dazzled by the full 
light of the day. Their cranium, which is thick, but formed ofa light sub- 
stance, is excavated by large sinuses, which communicate with the ear, and 
which probably assist in strengthening the sense of hearing; but the appa- 
ratus connected with flight possesses no great strength ; their fourchette is 
weak in its power of resistance ; their feathers being soft, and covered with 
a fine down, make no noise in flying. They have the power of directing 
their external toe either forwards or backwards. These birds are chiefly on 
the wing during twilight, and when the moon shines. When attacked in 
the day time, or struck by some fresh object, they do not fly off, but stand 
more erect, assume odd postures, and make ludicrous gestures. 

“Their gizzard is tolerably muscular, although their prey is wholly ani- 
mal, consisting of mice, small birds, and insects; but it is preceded by a 
large crop; their ceca are long and wide at bottom, &c. Small birds have 
a natural antipathy to them, and frequently assemble from all quarters to 
attack them; a circumstance which causes them to be employed as baits, 
to attract these nocturnal birds to nets. They form but one genus. 

Srrix, Lin. The Owls may be divided according to their tufts, the size 
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of their ears, the extent of the circle of feathers which surround their eyes, 
and some other character. . : 


“ Those species which have a large and complete disk of fringed feathers 
round the eyes, itself encircled by a ring or small collar of scaly feathers, 
betweeu which is a large opening for the ear, are removed, as to form and 
habit, from the diurnal birds of prey, further still than those in which the 
ear is small, oval, and covered by fringed feathers, which spring only from 


under the eye. ‘Traces of these differences may be seen even in the ske- 
leton.”’—vol. i, p. 225. 


We might go on at this rate and extract every page of the work 
without ever failing to afford information as precise, and as forcibl 
though simply given, as the paragraphs now quoted. Indeed, these 
do not appear to their due advantage, inasmuch as they are but 
broken portions of graduated arrangements, which unless seen as a 
whole, lose their harmony and reflective beauty, as reciprocally 
transmitted from one family, genus, and order upon their neigh- 
bours. But enough has been done by us to shew the power and the 
acquaintance which Baron Cuvier maintained with nature in her 
most beautiful departments. Indeed, his name cannot be pro- 
nounced without the deepest regret of every lover of science, and a 
persuasion that it will be long before similar talents anew appear, 
and so happily blended for the prosecution of the studies in which 
he stands as a leader. But it is no mean legacy which he has be- 
_— posterity in his Animal Kingdom, and other works. 

‘ere it nothing but the mode of procedure which he adopted that 
was told us, the gift would be of high value. But we have the 
fruits of his most enlightened efforts. We have in the English 
tongue, part of the same treasure which was first given to France, 
and more is about to be forthcoming. The publisher of this trans- 
lation may well take the gratifying fact to himself, that he has 
done much to transfuse amongst his countrymen a taste} and a 
knowledge in natural history. We observe there are other labour- 
ers in the same field, anxious, of course, to exhibit Cuvier’s ‘‘ Ani- 
mal Kingdom” in the most attractive dress and form. As to one 
of those efforts, we have only to observe, that as it is merely an 
abridgement of the French edition, it cannot compete with the full 
translation before us. And we must add, that of all the scientific 
works that have come before us, this one of Cuvier is the most 
condensed and the least fitted for being clipped. As respects a 
rival translation, we will not say more than that the original is not 
nearly so faithfully and spiritedly rendered in several passages that 
we have ommend as by the one now under our review; that its 
price is about twelve times greater, and that the plan adopted there 
of giving such additional matter as the editor’s knowledge and dis- 
cretion may suggest, comes very clumsily in the shape of a supple- 
mentary chapter; whereas, in the translation we are recommending, 
that sort of matter is put into notes at the foot of each page to 
which it refers ; and thus at once meets the eye in its correctional 
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or enlarging capacity, as the case may be. In short, the transla. 
tion and the entire getting up of this production, present beautiful 
and valuable specimens, not to be surpassed of late years in the 
book-trade ; and when it is considered that Cuvier’s still more ce- 
lebrated work on Fossil Bones, has already in part been issued by 
the same publisher, and on a similar scale of accuracy and embel- 
lishment, it is not to be doubted, that as twin productions, they 
will take their place together in the library of many thousands of 
the English lovers of natural science. 
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Arr. VIII.—Tales of Woman’s Trials. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 
London : 1835. 


Tue delicacy, pathos, and fine moral truth of Mrs. Hall’s Irish 
tales procured her a reputation which required the exercise of still 
higher powers to sustain. A novel style, a startling plot, anything 
strange or vigorous, will seize upon attention in a first work; for 
the public always make unconscious allowances for the difficulties 
of a beginning, and are apt to expect from an auspicious opening 
the future development of a mine of talent. Few writers can re- 
alize the expectations that are thus excited by a successful debut. 
They have either exhausted in the one attempt all that is valuable 
in their original resources, or they fail under the weight of the re- 
sponsibility which their own merits have brought upon them. The 
sudden burst of terror, and the hurried action, crowded with the 
waked energies of passion, that occupy the first chapter of ‘‘ Cro- 
hoore of the Bill-hook,” took the novel-reader by surprise. It was 
new, striking, forcible, and, with all its wildness of expression and 
design, natural. Banim’s fame was established at once. ‘The 
judicious critic saw that there was much to correct and modify m 
the taste of the writer—that the emotions he painted were de- 
seribed in excess, and that he relied as much upon the nerve of his 
eloquence, which was often wasted, as upon the force of truth which 
he sometimes sacrificed to display. But he felt, notwithstanding, 
that there were great powers concealed under a false style, and he 
looked forward with hope to the career of an author who possessed, 
in so high a degree, the elements of greatness. It must be con- 
fessed that the subsequent publications of the O’Hara Family have 
not altogether justified the general anticipation, and that, with the 
exception of one or two of the numerous list, they do not reach 
that’ excellence we hada right to look for. ‘They are all clever, 
and characteristic of the source from which they spring; but they 
are not sufficiently faithful to nature, and are too often overcharged, 
inflamed by language reeling with expletive, and seeking dramatic 
effect at the expence of vraisemblance. : 

These observations will not apply to Mrs. Hall, except in so fat 
as she ploughed her field of Irish traits until it has become sterile. 
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But her genius still remains pure, and still advances towards the 
height it is well able to achieve and maintain. Her series of tales 
were, perhaps, too prolonged. There was, of necessity, too much 
recurrence to the same or similar features of national and indivi- 
dual character; and, although the feminine sweetness of some of the 
delineations, the original humour and native non-chalance of 
others, and the moral tendency of all, inspired each story with a 
distinct and enduring interest, yet a reader who peruses the whole 
will find the same tone of feeling and mode of treatment trans- 
mitted through them, with little variation, to the end. This is, 
probably, to be traced to the nature of the subject as well as to the 
facility of the author; but if so, it ought to have served as a hint 
to check the repeated bodies of colour, where a few vivid touches 
would have better answered the purpose. 

Passing, however, from the Irish tales, Mrs. Hall vindicated her 
fine talents in the ‘ Buceaneers,” a work worthy of her ambition, 
and destined to survive amongst some of the best fictions of modern 
times. It is upon this work, in chief, that her claim to distinction 
rests. It presents the greatest grasp of character, incident, and 
purpose, of all her productions ; its historical events are happily 
blended with appropriate and probable inventions; and the progress 
of the story, from the first page to the catastrophe, is natural, ob- 
vious, and gradual. 

The volume before us, if we try it by a standard so lofty, is no 
more than the fruit of some stray moment of leisure. The tales 
are short, various, and of very unequal merit. Some of them 
have appeared in the periodicals, and the rest, we believe, are here 
submitted to the public for the first time. The object of collecting 
them seems to be the illustration in different phrases of the respon- 
sibilities, the dangers, and the sufferings to which women are sub- 
jected; and Mrs. Hall, contrary to her usual sunny way of describ- 
ing life, has contrived a gallery of as sorrowful portraits as could 
well be brought together into so small a compass. ‘The worst of the 
volume is its utter misery: the tales are, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, perfectly tragic; the trials of women, if these instances are to 
be accepted, must be of the most bitter and unendurable kind. We 
should hope that there is more consolation in human sympathies, 
and more of actual good in our common nature than these sad nar- 
rations would justify us in inferring; and that, in the direst cala- 
mities, the innocent at least may hape to discover some grounds of 
alleviation. But while we object to the dark toning of the stories, 
we are not insensible to their intrinsic merits. They are written 
With true feeling, and exhibit a minute anatomy of the female 
heart, which, perhaps, could hardly have been so well executed but 
by awoman. ‘The tenderness of some of the scenes, mixed with a 
lurking humour that only helps to heighten the distress, shows Mrs. 
Hall's powers in the same ratio as a finished miniature might indi- 
cate the capabilities of a portrait painter. 
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The tales are nine in number, and of these Grace Huntly, 
which is already familiar to our readers, is, probably, the best. 
The story of the Wife of ‘Two Husbands is unnecessarily over- 
wrought—the aping of the unhappy Marianna, in some sort super- 
fluous, one not brought on by events that fix a general moral. The 
Merchant’s Daughter and the Visionary are both good; we may 
pronounce on the whole that it forms a book which will impart to 
the reader that sort of “ miserable pleasure” which one of our 
critics declares to be the test of this description of narrative. 
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Art. [IX—On National Property, and the Prospects of the present Ad- 
ministration, and of their Successors. 8vo. London : B. Fellows. 1835. 


‘WE recommend this pamphlet, because it ably and clearly, as 
we think, discusses the subjects that naturally fall under its title. 
It comes aptly too, after the history of Tithes which we have 
sketched in another part of our Review for this month. In that 
article we maintain that tithes and church property belong to the 
nation, to be distributed as the nation thinks best, though certainly 
not to be taken from its possessors without a compensation. At 
the same time, an established church properly regulated, and justly 
supported, we are satisfied, is a benefit; nor shall we yield to the 
reckless measures of the impassioned, or the crude theories of the 
unreflecting, who see nothing but rottenness in what is old and 
established, and nothing good but what has been untried. We shall 
now follow and take up the author of these pages, because he 
‘generally falls in with our own settled opinions. 

National property, and the present administration, the author 
views as being closely connected, and subjects of momentous import 
at this moment of our political and domestic history. He looks 
upon the nation as having now arrived at one of those periods, 
which recur in the history of every free and progressive community, 
at which traditionary routine ceases to be a guide, and when we 
must either submit to act from mere impulse and guess, or recur to 
the first principles on which the theory of government is founded. 
On referring to some of those principles, he glances at the attempts 
which selfish and violent men naturally make to deprive one 
another of the fruits of their respective industry and frugality. 
Among savages, these attempts assume the form of robbery and 
theft ; among those that are civilized, monopoly, combination, and 
privilege are the shapes which injustice and fraud take. Now, it 18 
the duty of a government to prevent or remedy these abuses. But 
he maintains that the most revolting, and perhaps, the most mis- 

chievous form of robbery is that in which the government itself be- 
comes an accomplice ; when the property of whole classes of indi- . 
viduals is swept away by legislative enactments, and men owe their 
ruin to that very institution which was created to ensure their safety. 
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At the same time the people of England have strenuously guarded 
against this evil, and allowed every individual to oppose his own inte- 
rests to those of the public, to the utmost extent they can be urged, 
allowing even pleas of well-founded expectations, or vested interests, 
to impede the general good to an unnecessary degree. 


But no interest can be respected, if it is unlawful; nor can any, 


though lawful, be estimated properly, unless it be capable of valua- 


tion, such as the mere hope of public employment, founded on no 
express or implied contract. Neither is every lawful interest, 
which is susceptible of valuation, to be considered as property, 
that is not to be touched without compensation. The general good 
often requires that individual loss should be sustained. For ex- 
ample, the good-will of a shop is a lawful interest, and is often a 
subject of sale, which shows what its value is. Yet no one can 
justly be prevented from establishing a rival shop at the next door, 
and thereby injuring the interest of the former property. The hope 
of eventually succeeding to an estate, the present possessor of 
which is seised in fee, is an instance of a lawful interest capable 
of estimation and even alienation, but utterly unprotected. It is 
exposed to the extravagance or caprice of the tenant in fee-simple. 
It has often been taken away by the legislature. As the author— 
whose clear and strong reasoning we are abridging, goes on to 
say—until the Ist of January, 1834, no person could inherit the 
freehold property of his lineal descendants who had died intestate 
and without issue ; it went over to collaterals. ,But this law was, 
in 1833, totally altered. Such property now goes to linear ances- 
tors, in preference to collaterals. Now, this must have defeated 
expectations, not merely well-founded, but bgt to such 
certainties, as were susceptible of being valued and sold. Yet no 
compensation has been given in these cases. It holds not then, 
that every lawful interest which is capable of valuation is inviola- 
ble, but that no interest can be held inviolable, as against the pub- 
lic, unless it be capable of valuation. 

The author next maintains, that subject to the existing vested 
and lawful interests, mortmain property is national property, and that 
it is the right, and even the duty of the legislature, to provide 
that it shall be used in the mode most conducive to the general 
welfare of the community. 


‘« All property, so far as it has no lawful individual proprietor, must be- 
long to the nation collectively, or, in other words, to the State. This is 
the case with respect to the fee-simple of all that property which is held in 
mortmain. The estates of Bishops and Chapters of the Universities, 
and their colleges and halls, and generally speaking, of all Corporations, 
have no owners beyond the life interests of the existing bishops and mem- 
mers of chapters and corporations. ‘Those life-interests the State is bound 
to protect ; to affect them without the consent of their owners, would be, as 
we have already stated, spoliation in one of its most odious forms. But 
subject to those life interests, the State is not only justified, but absolutely 
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bound, to employ the property in the way most conducive to the public 
interest. In many, indeed in the vast majority of cases, the existing ap. 
plication, or at least an application the same in kind, is on the whole the 
best that can be adopted. Few measures could be more mischievous than 
a diversion of the revenues of the Universities from the purposes of educa- 
tion. Some modifications, indeed, of the statutes of the different colleges 
are necessary to enable them to perform still better their important offices; 
but no ane who is aware of the extent of their present usefulness would 
think for an instant of making a total change in their distination. The 
same may be said of the episcopal and chapter property in England, and 
of the benefices, the advowsons of which do not belong to individuals, and 
which are therefore public property. A better distribution might perhaps 
be made of their revenues, but there is no mode in which they could be more 
beneficially employed, than as an ecclesiastical endowment. With many 
persons Jong habits has blunted the sense of the advantages which are 
produced by an endowed church : and there are others who, though aware of 
the extent of those advantages, or rather, perhaps, in consequence of their 
knowledge of the benefits conferred by an endowment, are so anxious to 
increase those benefits, and to make the endowments of the church ds 
useful as possible, that their attention is more earnestly fixed on the faults 
and deficiencies of our existing system, than on its far more important 
merits. But all whose minds are not blinded by party or sectarian spirit 
must admit that an endowed church is among the most valuable parts of 
our pohtical inheritance. 

‘* But while, on the one hand, we deny the expediency of diverting the 
estates of the Universities from educational, and those of the sees and 
chapters and benefices in question from ecclesiastical purposes ; while we 
affirm that such a diversion would be short-sighted and barbarous folly ; on 
the other hand we equally deny that, supposing the existing life-interests 
to be untouched, and that the diversion could be proved to be expedient, 
it would be an injustice. In other words, if the expediency can be proved, 
we affirm the right.” —pp. 11—13. 


The expediency must be with reference to the nation as a per- 
manent body. For it is as dangerous for a nation as for an indi- 
vidual, to have the power, and to use it, of promoting its own 1m- 
mediate interests at the expense of those who are not yet in exist- 
ence, with whom it cannot sympathise, and who have no assigned 
protectors. The funding system adopted in this country during 
the revolutionary war, is a case illustrative of the evil of yielding 
to the temptation held out by sucha power. A general conviction 
of the mischief resulting from the dissipation of the fee-simple of 
mortmain property, for purposes of immediate utility, has induced 
persons who are not aware of the real grounds on which it ought 
to be opposed, to support this opposition by all sorts. of fallacious 
arguments. They confound the right which clearly does exist, to 
deal with the income, with the right, which does not exist, to waste 
the fee-sim ple. | 

‘‘ Of those who are guilty of this error, some deny the right of the Stat 
to deal with the income of property held in mortmain, on the ground that 
what they call the church, as distinct from the existing clergymen, is the 
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owner of what they call church property ; that the episcopal lands belong 
to the bench of bishops, not for the lives of the existing bishops, but for 
ever; and that to declare that no bishop shall in future be appointed, and 
that the revenues of the sees as they become vacant shall be applied to the 
support of hospitals, would be an act of spoliation, even although it could 
be demonstrated that such an application would be more useful, not only 
at present, but permanently, than the present one. The answer to these 
reasoners is, that to every spoliation there must be two parties, the spoiler 
and the person despoiled. Now, who, under these circumstances, would 
be the persons despoiled? Our posterity? No: for the argument assumes 
that they would be benefited. The existing bishops? No: for they are 
untouched. The persons who now have the power to appoint bishops ? 
Their consent must of course be obtained. If the bishoprick of Soder and 
Mann had still belonged to the Athol family, their right to appoint a bishop 
could not have been suppressed without compensation. But, in the present 
case, the persons who have the right to appoint bishops are the govern- 
ment, and their consent is presupposed. ‘The persons who might hope to 
be made bishops? ‘They have no vested interest susceptible of valuation ; 
and, therefore, on the grounds already laid down, cannot be heard. ‘They 
have no more right to protest against the suppression of bishopricks thas 
subalterns have to oppose the reduction of the number of field-officers. 
Bishopricks no more belong the church, as an imaginary entity, distinct 
from the existing churchmen, than pay and allowances belong to the army, 
as an equally imaginary entity, distinct from the existing soldiers.’—pp. 
18—20. 


We think no reasoning can be more conclusive or satisfactory 
than this. Others again contend, that this property having been 
originally given to ecclesiastical purposes cannot be diverted from 
them, without violating the wills of those deceased persons who so 
dedicated it. But, says the author, our ancestors have had their 
full swing of posthumous power ; and if the argument he is combat- 
ing were successful, the land would indeed belong to the dead and 
not to the living. The right of a person who is in possession of a 
piece of land to direct what shall be done with it after his decease, 
does not belong to that class of rights »hich have been called na- 
tural, but is altogether the creation of the law. All laws are in- 
tended for the advantage not of past but of present and future gene- 
rations ; and the only plausible ground for giving to a person, who 
devises his estaté to a corporation, power to direct the particular 
application of its revenues for a longer period than when he settles 
it on individuals, is to promote settlements in mortmain, Yet the 
Mortmain Act was intended to destroy the practice. Surely itis a 
great absurdity to submit to inconvenience in order to encourage 
dispositions in mortmain, and at the same time to impede or pro- 
hibit them by statute. 


“Tn the cases to which we have just alluded, the existing individual in- 
terests are lawful. A bishop has precisely the same right to the revenues 
of his see, which a landlord has to those of his estate. But there are cases 
in which the existing individual interests are unlas ful: in which the ad. 
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vantages derived by the owners for the time being, are a breach or an 
evasion of the law. 

‘« This is the case with respect to those corporations, the members of 
which, though mere trustees for the public, yet in violation of their duty, 
turn their offices to their private advantage. Property so abused belongs to 
the State, not merely in reversion, subject to the existing life interests, but in 
possession. ‘The existing owners are wrong-doers, and the injustice would 
consist, not in arresting, but in permitting, their unlawful gains. 

‘‘ We have stated these principles at some length, because it appears to 
us that an emergency has now arrived at which they must be acted on, and 
that in three different instances. 

“J. With rcospect to the Established Church of Ireland. 

“ If. With respect to Municipal Corporations. 

“TIT. With respect to the Claims of the Dissenters to Admission to the 
Universities.”—pp. 25, 26. 

With respect to the Established Church of Ireland, the author 
states, when its endowments were appropriated to it, there was but 
one religion professed in the island, and that not of the Protestant 
}‘piscopal Church. Nor were those endowments, it is to be pre- 
sumed, excessive, as the persons who fixed their amount must have 
been the best judges. A mass of superstitions, however, at length 
deformed the Christianity of the Gospel, one of which was, that 
orthodox believers only are to be saved, and that Government does 
rightly in forcing all its subjects to adopt that belief which it 
assumes to be the true one. ‘The Reformers themselves held this 
dangerous doctrine. In England this conduct was successful; but 
in [reland, though the same course was attempted, it has turned 
out that the smallest of the three sects that divide the country have 
obtained the most splendid endowments, whilst by far the largest 
get none at all. This preposterous state of things has led the 
majority to associate the endowed Church with defeat, taxation, 
and oppression, so that Catholicism has gained ground, while Pres- 


byterianism seems also to have so advanced, as to out-number 


_ i piseopacy. 


* The injury is, that of all the three denominations, Catholics, Protes- 
tant Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, tiie Catholics. alone, though by far 
the most numerous, and by far the poorest, class, are forced to support, and 
chiefly out of the low earnings of labourers and cottiers, their own religious 
teachers. The énsuét is, that while their own church is left totally without 
2 provision, a large endowment is employed to support a religion which 
they are taught to despise as false, and to hate as that of their conqnerors. 
Aud, as is usual where there is both an insult and an injury, their attention 
js so fixed on the insult that they scem to have forgotten the injury. They 
declaim against the Protestant establishment, as if its mere presence did 
them harm. Asif the country would be the better for the removal of the 
vily bedy of educated men who can be forced by law, and by a law which 
hes not even the appearance of hardship, to inhabit it. As if tithes were 
not a mere deduction from rent, and as if they really belonged not to te 
nation bur to the landlords. They say little of the absence of a Catholic 
establishment, though the great mass of the people must every cay suffer 
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from the want of one. But, though this strange state of things afforded 
such matter of agitation, we heard little of it while the Catholics were de- 
prived of politic val power. The instant that was acquired, and in propor- 
tion as more and more of it was acquired, their complaints became louder 

and more successful. Their struggle for admission to the elective fran- 
chise, took more than a century ; ‘but the instant that was done, any poli- 
tical prophet might have safely predicted the concession, not only of the 
claims which they then made, but of all that they were entitled to make.” 
—pp. 82—o34. 


The author traces the state of feeling in Ireland on this moment- 
ous subject, and also of what has been attempted or contemplated 
by members of parliament and by the late administration down to 
the change that has taken place in the Government by the Tories 
being ae gain put into power ; and argues that no ministry can stand 
that resolves to maintain for ev er, ‘and in their full integrity the 
revenues of the [istablished Church in that country. He hopes 
that the surplus which may accrue from a proper reduction of the 
episcopal revenues may be applied to purposes of education, but 
then that it must be the education of the great body of the people, 
not toa small minority. He considers, however, that the appoint- 
ment of the present Education Board—a blessing for which Ireland 
is indebted to the Whigs—is to be a great instrument of improve- 
ment, and obviously a fundamental change, recognising the princi- 
ple, that subject to the existing vested and lawful interests, mortmain 
property 1s national property. 

On the subject of Municipal Corporations, which were created, 
not for the benefit of the corporation for the time being, but for 
purposes of local administration and improv ement, coupled fre- 
quently with the distribution of charity, though in many cases these 
J poses are no longer served, the author applies the general prin- 

ciple, that mortmain property is national property, in its fullest ex- 
tent, and feels confident that the Reform bill will remedy such 
evils. 

‘The power of the corporations in the House of Commons, and the 
sympathy which exists between all those who profit by abuses, even when 
different in kind, rendered hopeless the attempt to correct, or even fully to 
expose, any mal-administration, however glaring. A stronger proof could 
not be-given than the case of the corporation of Leicester. Now, how- 
ever, that the power has changed hands, and that the House of Commons 
again consists of the representatives of the people, the sympathy of that 
louse runs in an opposite direction. ‘The majority of any house that can 
be elected, until the Reform Act has been repealed, must be constituted, 
not as formerly of the friends to abuses, but of those who are willing, and 
indeed eager, to remedy them. ‘The country re quires, and the House of 
Commons will demand, that the Corporation inquiry be completed, and 
the results of that inquiry acted on; and that the large property and ex- 
tensive powers possessed by the corporations shall be employed in the 
modes which, after a full investigation, shall appear most conducive to the 
real welfare of those for whom they are trustees.’’—pp. 42, 43. 
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The claims of the dissenters are next considered in this pam- 
phlet, and with respect to their admission to the Universities, it js 
argued that compliance with their demands would be no diversion 
of the revenues of these institutions from their original purposes. 
They were, indeed, founded for the benefit of Catholics; and so 
were the greater part of the colleges. To compel those colleges 
which were expressly founded for the benefit of the Church of 
England to admit persons of any other persuasion is not proposed. 
But nothing but the interference of parliament will bring about the 
necessary and just change in the statutes of the Universities. And 
here again, the author is satisfied that the tories will be overcome ; 
that, like the surplus revenue of the Established Church in Ireland, 
and the reform of municipal corporations, the opening of the uni- 
versities to dissenters will be among the first measures that Sir 
Robert Peel’s government must deal with. 


‘If he refuses them, he will have the support of the Ultra-Tories ; and, 
on one of these points only, of Lord Stanley and his friends. But he will 
be opposed by every other party in the House. He will fail, and fail 
under the weight of an overwhelming majority ; a majority which will 
force him to resign. The hostile majority of the new House may perhaps, 
and it is only a perhaps, be somewhat diminished in numbers ; but it will 
still be amply sufficient to force his resignation. At the lowest computa- 
tion, it cannot be less than a majority of 100; and that majority will be 
far more vehemently hostile than the late one. The late House consisted 
in a great measure, of disciplined troops, accustomed to the courtesies of 
civilized warfare. ‘The opposition, though differing in many points from 
Sir Robert Peel, respected his character, his knowledge, and his talents. 
The majority, for it will be a majority, that will be arrayed against him 
in the present House, will contain many more men of violent opinions 
and violent manners; men who will add personal to political enmity.— 
In the late house, he must have failed, if he had attempted to act on Ultra- 
Tory principles; but his failure after the dissolution will be more painful 
in its progress, and less remediable in its consequences. And he will have 
subjected the country not merely to the ordinary evils of a premature disso- 
lution and election, but to an election in a period of popular excitement; 
when, as the friends of the ministry themselves complain, the voice of 
sober reason is least heard. An election at such a crisis must fill the 
[!ouse of Commons with precisely those persons who are least fitted to 
perform their high functions; persons from the two extremes. ‘The dis- 
sulution will have the effect which almost always follows when great 
pu | Jiemeasures are intended to gratify the caprice or the interests of indi- 
vid 1:]s,that of materially increasing the difficulty of carrying on the 
government, to whatever hands confided. But its consequences will fall, 
as they onght to do, in the first instance, and most severely, on the authors 
and the accomplices of the mischief.”’— pp. 46—48, 


It will be seen from what has been taken by us from this pam- 
phlet, that the author is a thorough whig, rather than a radical ; 
and therefore, it may be taken for granted that he is an admirer 
of the late administration. The remainder of his spirited, but dis- 
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passionate views are devoted to the consideration of what the pre- 
sent ministers will do, and of a number of measures that should be 
carried into effect, to insure the good and peaceful working of the 
Legislature, and the welfare of the community at large. He cannot 
admit that Sir Robert Peel will act in a manner widely different 
from what his sentiments intimated when he contended for the in- 
violability of the revenues of the Irish Church. Indeed, the right 
honourable baronet’s intentions our author thinks may be gathered 
even from the vague language used by him, in his recent address to 
the electors of Tamworth. But suppose, as some say is to be the 
case, that the prime minister will support the three*measures that 
have been advocated in these pages, would not such conduct coun- 
tenance a degree of political immorality, which in no state of society 
it would be safe to sanction ? When a statesman supports a measure 
which he formerly opposed, his conduct may be accounted for on 
any one of the following suppositions :—1. An intervening change 
in public affairs; 2. Error; 3. Interest. 


‘“We will now endeavour to apply these principles to the subjects im- 
mediately before us. The great questions which we have been considering, 
are matters of the utmost importance, not only to the welfare, but to the 
existence of the empire. No event has taken place since they were last 
before parliament in the slightest degree affecting them. Nothing new 
has been discovered respecting either the facts of the case, or the inferences 
to be deduced from them. If Sir Robert Peel should now support those 
measures which, in the last session, he so resolutely resisted, he cannot 
plead, in justification, that the circumstances of the case are changed, or, 
in mitigation of punishment, that he was formerly mistaken. He had be- 
fore him all the materials for coming to a right decision, and no one im- 
putes to him intellectual deficiency. It must be admitted, tacitly or man 
expressly, that either his former resistance, or his subseque t concession, 
was founded on interest; that he knowingly and intentionally, and on 
matters of the utmost importance, sacrificed the country to his party or to 
himself. And we repeat, that to sanction such conduct would be fatal. 

‘It would sanction the opinion that, in political warfare, faith is not to 
be kept with the country, with enemies, or even with friends: that even 
among the leaders, on one side at least of the house, the debates are a 
solemn show, im which the actores fabule wear the dresses and repeat the 
speeches which the nature of the plot, and the rules of the stage, require ; 
but as soon as anew piece begins, having nothing to do with the charac- 
ters which they supported in the former one. It would proclaim, that a 
making the strongest protestations of his sincerity, may oppose, as a sacred 
duty, measures which he knows to be not only expedient, but essential ; 
may drive, by his opposition, a part of the country to the brink of civil 
war; and, the instant he has succeeded in turning out the proposers of 
those measures, may introduce them himself, and then receive, and from 
the very persons whom he has forced out, support and power as his 
reward. No nation could hope for public spirit, or even common honesty, 
froin its servants, if it were thus to remunerate falsehood and faction. ’"— 
Pp. 55—57. 
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We will not pursue the author’s speculatious farther, because we 
do not wish to make our journal the arena of party politics. We 
have only introduced the above statements and reasonings, because 
they coincide with our own opinions on subjects that are in a great 
measure illustrative of history, and because they have come to hand 
as a very suitable supplement to our sketch on tithes. 
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Art. X.—The Literary Souvenir for 1835. Edited by Auaric A. 
Watts. Uondon: Whitaker and Co. 1835. 


As we lately expressed, we entertain but a very moderate admira- 
tion cf the Annuals in general. Excepting in the novelty of the 


plan of such works, which at first was ingenious and taking, we- 


never found them better than trifling frittered beauties, only like a 
butterfly, capable of attracting the attention of the very young, 
for an instant, and unfitting them rather than otherwise for richer 
and more lasting objects of taste. There are several specific 
objections to tie scheme of many of these pretty publications, one 
of which is correctly stated in the preface to the Literary Souvenir 
for this year. It has been usual to append elaborate tales, written 
for the purpose, to engravings from the most celebrated pictures of 
the day, and this has been found, as might well be anticipated, a 
very Inconvenient, madequate, and formal mode of proceeding. 
That a tale must fit the niche which it is destined to occupy, is 
enough to give it a clipped form, and a heartless appearance. 
Another objection, not only to such defined novelties, but to the 
general character of the contents of the Annuals, is that neither in 
the title, nor in the details of the volumes, is there a definite aim, 
excepting that they appear once a year, and sometimes may be ad- 
dressed to juvenile or other triflers. With the exception of a 
few of them, no single department of knowledge or entertainment is 
contemplated, but only such thin fare is provided as may be sipped 
from the shallowest dish; so that without the pictorial embellish- 
ments, the gay binding, and lovely letter-press, they are amongst 
the silliest things that good writers can possibly let fall from their 
pens. 

The Literary Souvenir has always, however, been among the 
foremost of the Annuals. But this year it surpasses them all 
greatly. Of its pictorial embellishments we lately spoke, as we 
then had not seen more of it: and to these we need not now par- 
ticularly allude in our general observations, farther then to repeat, 
that they are among the finest that we have ever any where seen. 
Without exception, they show the perfection of line-engraving, and 
are for the most part, from paintings by popular artists. But what 
we wish in these preliminary remarks to point out, ere letting our 
readers judge of its literary contents for themselves is, that in the 
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eat improvements made on its former plan, that of now having 
a definite and intelligible aim, is not the slightest. Whilst it has 
increased in dimensions.a nd the number of engravings, twenty-five, 
being now introduced, its prose department is concerned, with no- 
tices and anecdotes of the respective artists and their works, from 
whose most characteristic specimens of art the engravings have 
been taken. Poetry is also abundantly interspersed, which as the 
editor states, if it can be good for anything will bear reading a 
second time : and this is more than can often be said of prose tales 
come from whatever quarter they may, when trammelled by the pe- 
culiar circumstances for which they are drafted. There is thus not 
only a precise purpose contemplated by this year’s Literary Sou- 
venir, but the uéele and the du/ce are so happily blended, that the 
volume may be recurred to every day in the year, with renewed 
pleasure and profit. The editor’s tact and talent both as a con- 
tributor, and as the genius who selected and arranged his ma- 
terials, cannot be too highly praised. 

The first literary article in the volume is by Mr. Alaric A. 
Watts himself, and is entitled ‘The Painters Dream,” in which 
he happily sketches the peculiar talents and cxcellencies of the 
most celebrated painters, whose works are familiar to us. The 
notes appended to this Dream are not the least valuable portions 
of Ins delightful volume. We give a specimen both of the poetry 
and the corresponding notes. 

“ Transcendent Raffaelle, thy accomplished mind, 
Irradiate, teemed with beruty, love, and grace ! 
W hat pure simplicity, by taste refined, 
In all thy forms, the studious eye may trace ! 
What seraph brightness breathes from every face 
Thy glowing mind hath on thy canvass poured ; 
How doth thy might his humbled heart abase, 
Vi ho seeks, a votary true, thy shrine adored, 
To win a-touch, a charm—and his despair record ! 
‘“‘ Nor less his fame, to whose proud hand ’twas given 
‘he Judgment Day’s terrific tale to tell ; 
Who, if he sometimes canght his fire from Heaven, 
Would oftener snatch it from the depths of Hell ; 
The fiercer passions owned his wondrous spell ; 
Titanic grief that will not yield to Time ; 
Revenge, Remorse, and Hate unquenchable— 
The weltering offspring of Despair and Crime,— 
Touched by his wand, uprise in agony sublime !’’—p. 2. 
“ Transcendent Raffaelle, thy accomplished mind, 

‘‘ The ‘ Transfiguration’ was Raffaelle’s last work. It was painted 
for Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, and was intended to have been trans- 
ported to Narbonne in France, of which city he was then archbishop ; 
but having employed Sebastian del Piombo, at the same time, to paint 
the ‘Resurrection of Lazarus,’ that picture was sent in its stead, and the 
‘ Transfiguration’ was placed at the High Altar of St. Pietro in Montorio. 
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The price Raffaelle was to have received for it was 605 ducats (330/ 


sterling): part of this sum was due at the time of his death, and was 
afterwards paid to Giulio Romano, as one of his heirs. Dignity, beauty, 


modesty, and grace, are the characteristics of all the female heads from 
the pencil of this great painter.” 


‘‘ Nor less his fame, to whose proud hand ’twas given, 
The Judgment Day’s terrific tale to tell. 

“ The design of the Last Judgment was made at the instance of Cle- 
ment VII., with a view of completing the decoration of the Sistine 
Chapel, which Julius II. had so munificently promoted. The death of 
Clement left the execution of the work to his successor, Paul III.; and 
it would appear, from Vasari’s account, that eight years elapsed between 
its commencement and completion. The general design is strictly con- 
formable with the doctrines and tenets of the Christian faith: Angels 
are represented as sounding trumpets ; the dead as rising from the grave 
and ascending to Le judged by their Redeemer; who, accompanied by 
the Virgin Mary, stands surrounded by martyred saints. On his right 
and left are groups of both sexes; who, having passed their trial, are 
supposed to be admitted into the regions of eternal happiness. On the 
opposite side to the Resurrection and Ascension are the condemned, pre- 
cipitated into torment; and at the bottom is a fiend, in a boat, conduct- 
ing them to the confines of perdition, where other fiends are waiting to 
receive them. In two compartments at the top of the picture, which 
are made by the form of the vaulted ceiling, are groups of figures bearing 
the different insignia of the Passion.’’—pp, 5, 6 


There accompanies the engraving of the Vintage, a notice of the 
painter Stothard, which is a fair specimen of the criticism and 
notices that abound in the volume. We are informed in the pre- 
face, by the editor himself, that having had the pleasure of an un- 
interrupted and agreeable intercourse for many years, with most of 
the leading painters of the day, he has enjoyed facilities of which 
few persons are entitled to boast, respecting the facts and the indi- 
viduals that are associated with the specimens of art selected. It 
may therefore be fairly presumed that the volume will be fondly 
studied, at least by every aspirant in the departments embraced, 
and these are biography, criticism, poetry, and the twin sisters, 
engraving, and painting. 

The editor compares Thomas Stothard to Wordsworth, in as 
much as both, till lately, had comparatively, a limited number of 
worshippers. ‘The time is not very remote when the mention of 
a poem by Wordsworth, or a picture by Stothard, in a mixed com- 
pany, was seen to give rise to some ludicrous or detracting obser- 
vation. Yet both these distinguished men had, at the period in 


question, produced many of the most admirable specimens of their 
respective arts.” 


‘¢ Stothard has been entitled, not inappropriately, the English Raffaelle. 
Imbued from his earliest youth with an enthusiastic admiration of that 
‘ heaven-inspired painter,’ he has infused into his works much of the 
grace, dignity, and elegance of figure, expression, and composition, for 
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which the pictures of his great prototype have been so justly celebrated. 
The Art of Raffaelle may be said to have been his first love; and if he 
subsequently flirted a little with Rubens and Watteau, he still retained 
enough of affection for his original mistress to prevent him from wander- 
ing very far from his allegiance to her. Accordingly, in the beautiful 
composition which accompanies this notice, we recognise an union of the 
vigorous colouring of Rubens with the sweetness, dignity, and elegance 
of Raffaelle. Instead of a Dutch burgomaster’s daughter, we have a 
female figure, and children, which, such is their exquisite grace, might be 
mistaken for the Virgin, the Young Christ, and the St. John of one of 
Raffaelle’s finest Holy Families. The subject would seem to be an alle- 
gorical representation of a rejoicing for an abundant Vintage. Peace, or 
Plenty, would no doubt have been seen descending, had the canvass ad- 
mitted of it, for the purpose of receiving the gratulations of this inimitable 
group.’—pp. 26, 27. 


Inthe design of the procession of the Flitch of Bacon, and the 
vignettes that accompany Mr. Rogers’ poetry, we have evidence of 
what he was capable of doing at a very advanced age. The mag- 
nificent staircase at Burleigh, the ceiling of the Advocates’ Library 
in Edinburgh, the Canterbury Pilgrimage, the Shakespeare Cha- 


racters, and many other examples, are here enumerated of this 
admired artist’s genius. 


‘“We have met occasionally with intelligent persons, who could not, 
ona slight acquaintance with them, by any means sympathise with us in 
our admiration of Stothard’s pictures; and we could only encourage them 
toa keener analysis of the beautiful in Art, by reminding them, that when 
Sir Joshua Reynolds first beheld the master-pieces of Raffaelle in the 
Vatican, he did not, as he candidly avows, estimate them as he ought to 
have done. In almost all instances in which the mind of a great man, 
whether poet or painter, is the predominating quality (over execution) in 
his works, this difficulty presents itself. What Sir Joshua thought of the 
pictures of Raffaelle, after his eye had undergone the necessary degree of 
familiarisation with their beauties, we all know. Let us hope that 
the film will ere long be removed from the sight of those scepties who 
profess to be incapable of feeling the genius of Stothard. He has lately, 
in the natural decay to which humanity is liable, been removed from us, 
to a region where he can alone encounter embodiments of beauty and 
goodness more graceful and serene than those emanations of his genius 
which he has left posterity as a consolation for his loss.”-—pp. 28, 29. 

There is a valuable paper by Sir Martin Shee, P. R. A., de- 
veloping a plan for the encouragement of historical painting, which 
is worth a dozen of any tales that have ever found room in the 
ordinary class of Annuals. Its spirit is exciting, and finely becomes 
the station which the writer holds amongst artists. ‘he almost 
total neglect of patronage for the department of painting, the inter- 
ests of which he advocates, has long been regretted by those who 
can properly estimate the influence which historical subjects, when 
happily depicted on canvass, possess over national character, and 
in elevating our tastes. He charges the court and government as 
chiefly occasioning this neglect, more than the apathy of the public, 
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or the limited size of English houses for such works. It is to be 
hoped that the completion of the New National Gallery will lead to 
some act of liberality on the part of the Legislature, in favour of 
British art. Still, the observations made in the plan we have 
referred to, are not very promising in this respect. 

‘* After much discussion, a paltry grant has been awarded by Parliament 
for the erection of a National (sallery, which, if the country be but mode- 
rately fortunate in the acquisition of pictorial treasures, will in a very few 
years be indequate to contain one half the paintings that will be placed 
at its disposal. As for modern Ait, it is merely to be received there as a 
tenant at will, to be dislodged whenever an eligible lessee shall present 
itself. They manage these things better in France. There the monarch, 
parsimonious as his habits are known to be, is compelled to purchase 
popularity by encourcging the historical Art of his country; and if the 
walls of his metropolitan palaces are occupied, he is obliged to sustain 
his reputation for patriotism and good taste, by placing his summer re- 
sidences in the same predicament. Nor is the example lost upon those 
who live upon his smiles. The minister, stimulated by the same desire 
to conciliate public opinion, commissions Horace Vernet, or some other 
artist of kindred genius, to paint him an historical picture; and all the 
minor members of the government follow his example: thus affording 
profitable and honourable employment to suci: painters as are. really 
worthy of encouragement.’’—pp. 33, 3-4. 

There are a devoted few who still continue, in spite of every dis- 
couragement, to labour in this high walk of painting. But it holds 
true, that the sale of an historical picture of any importance in a 
public exhibition, is of such rare occurrence, as to form almost an 
epoch of modern patronage. Wedo hope that Sir M. A. Shee’s 
plan may be favourably considered by those in power, and that no 
paltry and misjudged parsimony may hereafter deter Government 
from following up some such system, the details of which we cannot 
here touch. We extract, however, what is given as the various 
modes of encouragement, which in different countries have been 
exercised towards the arts. 

I. The foundation of establishments for their regular cultivation. 

II. ‘The application of a certaiu sum annually, for the purpose of 
purchasing and placing in public galleries the best productions of 
the day. 

III. The employment of selected individuals for the execution of 
great works of public ornament and patriotic celebration. 

IV. The institution of prizes and public honours, for the purpose 
of exciting competitiou, and rewarding excellence. 

We quote, when on this topic, the concluding paragraphs (be- 
cause they are so encouraging) of an unpublished Discourse by the 
late Sir Thomas Lawrence, on the want of encouragement for his- 
torical painting in this country. He has just predicted the approach 
of that period, when the genius, the patriotism, and increasing 10- 
telligence of England, must secure it. His allusion to his suc- 
cessor, Sir M. A. Shee, is highly complimentary. 
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«We know the munificent advances towards it that have been made by 
deceased and existing patrons of the art; the grateful feelings that are 
attached to the names of Stafford and De Tabley, of Egremont and Bed- 
ford, of Angerstein and Farnborough, of Peel, Essex, Lansdowne, and 
Wells. Yet all these advantages might still be ineffective, if the spirit of 
the nation were torpid in our cause. And what is now the prospect pre- 
sented to us? . 

«« The experience of the last few years has shown us, that a love of the 
Fine Arts, long generating, has lately been rapidly kindled from one end 
of this great kingdom to the other, and that hardly a principal city or 
county town exists, in which the liberality of some enlightened indi- 
viduals has not founded establishments for their support and cultivation. 
Exhibitions haye been formed, and schools instituted, for the advancement 
of the public taste and the improvement of provincial talent. ‘The same 
feeling has extended itself to the sister kingdom. The national pride of 
Scotland has been roused in the general emulation, and is gratefully 
scconding the genius of her sons. Whilst that country, which has so 
often showered down its wreaths of eloquence and valour on the councils 
and military glories of Great Britain, is now as zealously exerting herself 
in the cause of art: and in the very infancy of its efforts, and from the 
private body of its professors, has exhibited in the conduct of one illus- 
trious man, worthily at their head, an example of as genuine patriotism, 
as ardent zeal, as lofty imdependence, and as fecling charity, as ever 
graced the annals of antiquity. ‘These circumstances surely bear in them 
the seeds of hope; let us not, therefore, despair of the eventual ripening 
of the harvest,’”"—pp. 83, 84. 

In the notice of George Barrett’s style and genius, the celebrated 
water-colour painter, who has been denominated the Mnglish Claude, 
one of those accidental circumstances which so often determine the 
peculiar bias of the human mind, is attested to have guided him 
tothis eminence. His acquisition of a house commanding one of 
the most magnificent and extensive views of the effects of the after- 
noon sun. in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, appears, in the 
first instance, to have directed his attention to the peculiar walk 
of art which he has so long kept and cultivated. The same re- 
sidence he still chooses to inhabit, though in many respects incon- 
venient and unsuitable to his present rank. Such a fact gives great 
evidence of that simplicity of character and enthusiasm in his pro- 
fession for which he is so much admired. In his works, the sun 
has been traced through every hour of the day, from its rising to 
its setting—an ample field, doubtless, for any one genius to con- 
template, for a lifetime. 

There is much lovely poetry in this volume. A Scottish ditty, 
by Miss I. L. Montague, under the title of ‘‘ Where is your 
Hame, my bonnie Bird?” is soft, plaintive, and simple, as the best 
of these things are in the melting and boundless emotion which 
they awaken. 
‘* Where is yonr hame, my bonnie bird, 

That sings the lee-lang day, 

And wherefore chant ye wi’ a voice 
Sae lightsome an’ sae gay! 
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Married as many of these poems are, to the exquisite plc- 
tures that abound in the volume, their reciprocal influence 1s sin- 
gularly effective. But whether the sentiments communicated by 
the pictures be happily developed and enhanced by the kindree 
muse, or enforced by the elegant notices and criticisms that are 10 
troduced of the respective painters, there is but one unmingled 
feeling of delight, and often instruction, conveyed by the Literary 
Souvenir of this year. We had not purposed to particularise any 
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Wha is’t that hears the merry peal 
Your sweet voice pours amain, 
And wha’s the bird on yonder bough 
That answering sings again?” 
‘* | hae a bonnie hame, gudewife, 
A hame on yonder tree ; 
An’ it’s my sweet mate frae out of her nest 
That sings again to me ; 
An’ oh, I chant the lee-lang day, 
That my bonnie mate may hear ; 
An’ the callow young aneath her wing 
May ken that I am near.” 
‘* ‘Whence do ye come, my bonnie hound, 
Wi’ footsteps like the fawn : 
An’ whither, whither hae ye been 
Sin I missed ye at the dawn? 
Oh, did ye gae the game to track, 
Or hear the laverock sing ; 
Or did ye gae the deer to chase, 
Or plover on the wing ?”’ 
‘* Oh, I hae been to the field, gudewife, 
Where the warriors brave are sleeping, 
And sadly ower each clay-cauld breast 
Their little ones are weeping. 
I did na track the fallow deer, 
Nor chased the winged prey ; 
But I drove the vulture frae the dead, 
An’ scared the wolf away.” 
«« And why gae ye sae sad, my heart, 
An’ fill the woods wi’ sighing ; 
An’ why think ye o’ the battle-field, 
Where the clay-cauld dead are lying? 
An’ why beneath the auld aik tree 
Do ye pour the saut, saut tear ; 
An’ aye alane mak dolesome mane, 
An’ groan when nane are near ?” 
‘ Oh, | maun greet, thou waefu’ soul, 
An’ oh, but I maun mourn, 
And ever pour the saut, saut tear, 
For them that ne’er return. 
Three lie on yonder hattle-field, 
An’ twa ‘neath yonder tree: 
©’ five braw sons that I hae borne, 
Nane, nane is left to me.”—pp, 169, 170. 
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one of the pictures; but as some may hastily pass an opinion, or 
hurry over the “ Fisher Girl of Calais” on account of its low tone, 
we recommend such to recur to it again and again, and if at length 
they cannot feel the power of the deep reality which the painter— 
Mr. E. V. Rippingille has imparted to his subject, we say they are 
at least not of such stuff as we are made. The criticism accompa- 
nying this picture is remarkable for its discrimination and pro- 
priety, and proves, perhaps, as fully as any part of the volume does, 
the capacity of the editor for the task he has executed. For the 
discharge of the same office we hope he will for many years 
continue charming, and benefiting the refined amongst us. 

‘“ Resignation,” by the same lady, who wrote the above quoted 
verses in the Scottish dialect, will suit our limits, as it delights our 
sympathies at the close of a perusal of the Literary Souvenir. 


‘‘ Why mourns my voice? why give I unto death 
The last, lone numbers of my calmed heart, 

With grief disquieting the lingering breath 

Which may not yet from this fair world depart ? 
Though the sweet fount for me no more should flow— 
Though the bright song within me dims and dies ; 
’T was but the child of sorrow, and doth go 

Into that grave wherein its parent lies. 

Oh! ’twas a perilous gift, and born in tears, 

And nursed and nurtured by an anguished breast ; 
And now, amid its brotherhood of fears, 

With scarce a sigh I fold it to its rest ; 

And, all unheedful of the voice of praise, 
Welcome a life of immelodious days.”—p. 206. 


—_—_—_——— ——— a 


Arr. XI.—Lives of Eminent Zoologists, from Aristotle to Linneus 
with Introductory Remarks on the Study of Natural History. By 
W. Maceituivray, A.M., F.R.S E., &c. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd. 1835. 


Tue Edinburgh Cabinet Library, to which series of cheap publi- 
cations, issuing periodically from the press, this volume belongs, is 
one of the most judicious and talented of the popular class. The 
present volume keeps up the credit fully of those that preceded it, 
as respects the condensation of all that is valuable in the subjects 
discussed; those subjects being the private history and professional 
pursuits of the distinguished persons who have contributed most to 
the general stock of knowledge in natural history, which has be- 
come a favourite pursuit in this country. Our readers will find in 
the present number of our journal no lack of biographical informa- 
tion ; but if it exceeds in amount what we usually can command in 
this department, we are satisfied, that with us, they will feel it to 
be acceptable, not merely from the attractive nature of such histo- 
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ries generally, but from the eminence, and the variety of the ex: 
amples introduced. 

It is justly observed in the preface to this volume, that although 
the lives of studious men may, generally speaking, be destitute of 
such striking incidents as distinguish warriors, navigators, or poli. 
ticians: yet that, the memoirs of naturalists are necessarily interest: 
ing, on account of their connection with what is most beautiful or 
sublime in creation; that, perhaps, there is no order of men to 
whose charge so little evil can be laid; and that they tend to ex. 
hibit closely and immediately the works of the Creator and Gover. 
nor of the universe. We are glad that it is within our power to 
adopt these observations upon the same occasion that we have been 
recommending Cuvier’s “ Animal Kingdom,” which admirably 
serves to corroborate the general statement. regarding the harmless 
and most instructive labours of naturalists in general. He was 
likewise fortunate enough to occupy a high station in society, which 
the writer before us remarks, has been the fate also of others 
whose pursuits were of a kindred character. But others of this 
order of philosophers have become famous for surmounting obsta- 
cles and dangers in their great ambition to develope nature; while 
not a few have become victims to their daring or neglect. 

The next volume of this Library is to be devoted to the most 
eminent writers in the same department with those introduced 
here, from Pallas, Brisson, and Buffon, down to Cuvier; and is 
to conclude with general reflections on the present state of Natural 
Science, while this opens with an introduction on its study. It 
gives a general view of the objects of natural history ; the earth’s 
surface and structure, the ocean, the atmosphere, plants and ani- 
mals. In the sketch of the progress of zoology, four eras are 
marked as distinguished by the names of Aristotle, Pliny, Linneus 
and Cuvier. For, although all knowledge of nature must have 
commenced in the observations of individuais, or in an intuitive per- 
ception of nature’s properties bestowed upon man, we may suppose 
that the son weuld learn from the father, and impart again to his 
descendants certain degrees of that knowledge. Those who lived 
in the remote ages antecedent to the Christian era, might know as 
much of natural history as the unlettered peasant of our own age 
and country. ‘The acguirements of the learned, who were the 
priests in the most ancient times, may be conceived to have been 
very considerable in this deparimeat. The sacred Scriptures show 
that Moses, who was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
had bestowed no slight attention on the animal kingdom. His 
writings, however, were not intended for our instruction in science; 
nor have we any systematic arrangement on the subjects now re- 
ferred to, till the time of Alexander the Great, when Aristotle 
collected the observations of his predecessors, and added to them 
his own more extensive discoveries and views. 

Some months back, when reviewing a volume of the Naturalist’s 
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Library, edited by Sir William Jardine, we entered at some length 
into the life of Aristotle, whose works alone in this field, from remote 
antiquity, have come down to us; and to him we need not here 
return. The sciences however were carried from Greece to western 
Europe; but though naturalists of high attainments may well be 
presumed to have flourished amongst the Romans, Pliny the Elder 
is the only one whose descriptions have reached modern times ; 
whose books, having been compiled from the writings of others, 
may be taken as a general collection of all that was known in the 
reign of Vespasian, under whom he flourished, having been born 
in the 20th year of the Christian era. 

Pliny appears to have travelled extensively, having visited Ger- 
many, Spain, the coast of Africa, and perhaps Britain, Egypt, and 
Judea. There are only two brief notices to be found of him among 
the ancient writers, besides those contained in the works of his 
nephew Pliny the younger, and the incidental remarks that occur 
in his own books on natural history. 

“From his nephew we learn the following interesting particulars re- 
specting his habits:—In summer he usually began his studies about sun- 
set, and in winter generally at one in the morning, never later than two, 
bestowing very little time on sleep. Before it was day he went to the 
Emperor Vespasian, who, like himself, was in the practice of using the 
hours of darkness for philosophy or business. He then proceeded to dis- 
charge the duties of his office, and, on returning home, spent the remainder 
of the morning in reading or contemplation. In summer, when he hap- 
pened to have any leisure, he often lay in the sunsbine, having a book read 
to him, from which he carefully took notes. It was a saying of his, that 
no treatise was so meagre but that some part of it might afford instruction. 
Afterwards he usually took a cold bath, ate a little, and slept a very short 
time. He then resumed his labours till the hour of dinner. These were 
his ordinary habits while occupied with his public duties, and amid the 
t.mult of the city. In retirement his studies were still more constant. 
When travelling, he seemed to set all other cares aside, and employ hiinselt 
in literary occupations. He had a secretary by his side, with a book and 
tablets, his hands in winter protected by gloves, so that even the incle- 
meucy of the weather should not cause any loss of time. Tor the same 
reason, when at Rome, he was carried ina sedan chair. By this continued 
appl.cation he accumulated an almost incredible mass of materials, inso- 
much that his works, had they been preserved, would have formed a 
library of themselves.” —pp. 75, 76. 


He has had his panegyrists and calumniators, among the mo- 
derns ; but it is very obvious that the study of books, to which he 
was chiefly addicted, cannot impart all the information, or that 
which is most necessary to constitute a naturalist ; and accordingly 
his writings contain less a description of the objects of which they 
treat, than a compilation of all that had been recorded by observers 
regarding them. As such, they are valuable. It may be said 
generally, however, that in his descrip!ions, at least three-fourths 
of each article are erroneous, false, or fabulous ; and that he sel- 
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dom attempts to elicit general principles or to discover the circum: 
stances in which animals agree or differ. ‘The manner in which 
this indefatigable writer met his death has often been detailed ; 
but it was so affecting, and, so tospeak, appropriate, that we shall 
quote the account, as given in this volume. 


‘‘He was at Misenum, where he commanded the fleet which protected 
all that part of the Mediterranean comprised between Italy, the Gauls, 
Spain, and Africa, when a great eruption of Vesuvius took place. His 
sister and her son, the latter of whom was then about eighteen years of 
age, were with him. He had just retired to his study, when he was ap- 
prized of the appearance of acloud of the most extraordinary form and 
size. It resembled a pine-tree, having an excessively elongated trunk, from 
which some branches shot forth at the top, and appeared sometimes white 
sometimes dark and spotted, according as the smoke was more or less mixed 
with earth and cinders. Anxious to discover the cause of this singular ap- 
pearance, he ordered a light vessel to be got ready, and was proceeding on 
board, when he met the mariners belonging to the galleys stationed at 
Retina, who had just escaped from the danger. They conjured him not to 
advance and expose his life to imminent peril ; but he ordered the fleet imme- 
diately to put to sea, for the purpose of rendering aid to such as might re- 
quire it; and so devoid of fear was he, that he noted all the variations and 
forms which the cloud assumed. By this time the vessels were covered 
with ashes, which every moment became hotter and more dense, while 
fragments of white pumice and stones blackened and split with the heat 
threatened the lives of the men. They were likewise in great danger of 
being left aground by a sudden retreat of the sea. He stopped for a mo- 
ment to consider whether he should return; but to the pilot who urged to 
this expedient, he replied, ‘ Fortune helps the brave—steer to Pomponi- 
anus. That officer was at Stabie, and being in sight of the danger, 
which, although still distant, seemed always coming nearer, had put his 
baggage on board, and was waiting a more favourable wind to carry him 
out. Pliny finding him alarmed, endeavoured to recal his firmness. In 
the mean time the flames were bursting from Vesuvius in many places, 80 
us to illuminate the night with their dazzling glare. He consulted with 
his friends whether it were better to remain in the house or to flee to the 
open fields ; for the buildings were shaken by frequent and violent shocks, 
so as to reel backwards and forwards, and in the open air they were not 
less in danger from the cinders. However, they chose to go forth, as the 
hazardous alternative, covering their heads with pillows, to protect them 
from the stones. It was now morning, but the country was enveloped by 
thick darkness. He proceeded towards the shore by the light of torches, 
but the sea was still so much agitated that he could not embark ; and, seat- 
ing himself on a sail which was spread for him, he asked for some eater, 
of which he drank a little. The approach of flames, preceded by the 
smell of sulphur, put his companions to flight, excepting two slaves, who 
assisted him to rise, when he seems to have immediately fallen, suffocated 
by the vapours and ashes. On the following day, his body was found in 
the same place without marks of external violence, and resembling a person 
asleep rather than one who had suffered death. This event took place on 
the 24th August, in the seventy-ninth year of the Christian era, and 4 
few months after the demise of Vespasian.’’—pp. 77—79. 
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Short memoirs of the zoologists of the sixteenth century—viz. 
Gesner, Belon, Salviani, Rondelet, and Aldrovandi; as also of the 
seventeenth century—viz. Johnson, Goedart, Redi, and Swammer- 
dam, follow in regular succession, in these pages. Then comes the 
life of Ray, which is given at considerable length. This distin- 
guished individual was born in 1628, in Essex, and was the son af 
a blacksmith; affording another proof that natural history has had 
amongst its most successful cultivators men of all stations in s0- 
ciety, from the lowest to the highest. He was, however, soe 
a scholar that at the age of sixteen he was sent to the University of 
Cambridge, where he rose to situations which only learned men 
could reach. He also became eminent as a pulpit orator. 

His catalogue of Cambridge Plants, published in 1660, was of 
great use in promoting the much-neglected study of botany at that 
University ; and the favourable reception given to it induced him 
to extend his excursions through the greater part of England and 
Wales, as well as over a portion of Scotland. He went to the 
continent with the view of extending his knowledge in his favourite 
pursuit; and although botany seems to have been his principal 


study, his attention was by no means confined to it, for, like most 
naturalists of his time, he was a general collector. He was fond of 


an erratic mode of living—at one time wandering over the coun 

in quest of rarer productions, at another residing with his friends at 
their country-seats, which gives us the picture of a happy and good 
man. His popular fame now rests principally on a work entitled 
“ The Wisdom of God manifested in the Works of the Creation.” 
We cannot do more, as regards what is told in this life of the 
zealous, industrious, and intellectual Ray, than quote part of what 
belongs to the summing up of his character. 


‘‘ We now approach the termination of the caréer of this truly great man, 
who was distinguished not less for his fervent piety than for his extensive 
knowledge and unwearied application. The last letter which he wrote was 
to Sir Hans Sloane, and is as follows:— 

‘‘¢ Dear Srr,—The best of friends. These are to take a final leave of 
you as to this world. I look upon myself as adying man. God. requite 
your kindness expressed any ways towards me an hundred-fold,—bless 
you with a confluence of all good things in tlis world, and eternal life and 
happiness hereafter,—-grant us an happy meeting in heaven. I am, Sir, 
eternally yours, | Joun Ray. 

«Black Notley, Jan. 7, 1704.’ 

“There is a passage in The Wisdom of God manifested in the Works 
of Creation, which exhibits his ideas of a future state, and which it would 
be instructive to compare with the maniacal effusions of infidels. and scof- 
fers: ‘It is not likely that eternal life shall be a torpid and inactive. state, 
or that it shall consist only in an uninterrupted and endless act of love ; 
the other faculties shal] be employed, as-well as the will, in actions suit- 
able to, and perfective of, their natures,—especially the understanding, the 
supreme faculty of the soul, which chiefly differeneeth from brute beasts, 
and makes us capable of virtue and vice, of rewards-and punishments, 
VoL. 1. (1835.) No. mw.” uu 
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shall be busied and employed in contemplating the works of God, and 
observing the divine art and wisdom manifested iu the structure and com. 
position of them; and reflecting upon their great Architect the praise and 
‘glory due to him. Then shall we clearly see, to our great satisfaction and 
“admiration, the ends and uses of these things which here were either too 
‘subtle for us to penetrate and discover, or too remote and unaccessible for 
vis to come to any distinct view of, viz. the planets and fixed stars, those 
illustrious bodies, whose contents and inhabitants, whose stores and furni- 
ture, we have here so longing a desire to know, as also their mutual subser- 
“viency to each other: Now the mind of man being not capable at once to 
advert to more than one thing, a particular view and examination of such 
an innumerable number of vast bodies, and the great multitude of species, 
both of animate and inanimate beings, which each of them contains, will 
afford matter enough to exercise and employ our-minds, I do not say to 
all eternity, but to many ages, should we do nothing else. 
_ *** Let us, then, consider the works of God, and observe the operations 
of his hands. Let us take notice of, and admire his infinite wisdom and 
oodness in the formation of them. No creature in this sublunary world 
s capable of so doing beside man, and yet we are deficient herein. We 
-eontent ourselves with the knowledge of the tongues, or a little skill in 
‘philology, or history perhaps, and antiquity, and neglect that which to. me 
seems more material, I mean natural history and the works of the creation. 
{ do not discommend or derogate from those other studies; I should be- 
tray mine own ignorance and weakness should I do so; I only wish they 
might not altogether justle out and exclude this. I wish that this might 
be brought in fashion among us. I wish men would be so equal and civil, 
as not to disparage, deride, and vilifie those studies which themselves skill 
not of, or are not conversant in; no knowledge can be more pleasant than 
this,—none that doth so satisfie and feed the soul; in comparison whereto 
that of words and phrases seems to me insipid and jejune. That learning 
(saith a wise and observant prelate) which consists only in the form and 
padagogy of arts, or the critical notions upon words and phrases, hath in 
it this intrinsical imperfection, that it is only so far to be esteemed as it 
conduceth to the knowledge of things, being in itself but a kind of pedan- 
try, apt to infect a man with such odd humours of pride, and affectation, 


and curiosity, as will render him unfit for any great employment.’ ”’—pp. 
173-—177. 


We pass over what is here said of the life and writings of Rea- 
mur, to come to Linneus the great Swedish naturalist, who was 
born in 1707. His father was a pastor, who, however, was 80 
much disappointed with the progress he made in literary knowledge, 
and finding that plants and insects were his chief studies, which led 
him to a rambling and idle-like life, that it was resolved to bind him 
apprentice to a shoemaker, when a physician, who judged otherwise 
of the genius of the boy, advised a different arrangement, which 
was, that he should qualify himself for the practice of medi- 
cine. But, as his life occupies the half of the volume before us, 
we must confine our extracts to some particular portions of it, and 
his labours. 


In 1733 he began to give public lectures on botany, chemistry, 
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and mineralogy. Unfortunately for his success he had not yet taken 
his degree-—a circumstance which legally disqualified him for such an 
office; and a rival, Dr. Nicholas Rosen, professor of anatomy, 
instigated, it would appear, by envy, denounced him to the senate 
of the University of Upsal. _He was accordingly prohibited from 
continuing his course. Linneus had, previous to this, made his 
famous'journey into Lapland, and encountered great toils in the 
pursuit of science; and on returning, to be thwarted in his after pro- 
gress, revenge filled him against the immediate cause of his chief 
disappointments, and he attempted to assassinate Rosen. The 
ardent naturalist was ambitious and obstinate, he was also at this 
time in desperate circumstances; and although for this wicked 
attempt he had escaped being expelled, through the interference 
of friends, he yet was determined to take the life of his enemy. 
What must have been the conflict of his mind, while cherishing 
these purposes! One night he awoke from a dream of horror, 
and instead of assassinating Rosen, resolved to expel the demon 
from his own breast. Many years after this, they happily came to be 
reconciled, and the life of the prince of naturalists to be saved 
from certain death, by the opportune exertions of his brother pro- 
fessor. 


As a lecturer, Linneus excited the greatest admiration. His 
fervour, his ardent love of nature, his eloquence, and the kindli- 
ness of his disposition, made an indelible impression upon his pupils 
many of whom were anxious to devote their lives to the exten 
sion of botany. Students flocked to Upsal from all parts of Europe, 
and at the same time there were proceeding from it, those who 
were resolved to enlarge its boundaries, by exploring regions pre- 
viously unknown to the natural historian; all stimulated by the 
wondrous interest which one master mind could throw around 
science. Facts and observations were accumulated to such a 
degree, that had he lived ten years longer than he did, he would 
have been utterly unable to continue the legislator of natural his- 
tory in all its branches. To him, however, remains the glory of 
having been the only individual who described all the minerals, 
plants, and animals, known in his time. No one had ever before 
him attempted the almost infinite task. His studies, adventures, 
and travels were incredible. ‘The malice he encountered, and the 
success he at length commanded, contrast finely. He obtained ad- 
mission into most of the distinguished learned societies, and was 
an object of attraction to travellers. He gave private instructions, 
which were the source of great emolument to him. They were 
confined chiefly to strangers, and pronounced not in the grave 
and solemn style of a professor, but as a companion, frequently 
with a tobacco-pipe in his mouth. 


‘A pleasing picture of his manners and amusements is given by his 
pupil Fabricius, although, in one cireumstance at least, his example may 
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not be Considered as commendable :—‘‘ We were three, Kuhn, Zoega, and 
I, all foreigners. In summer we followed him into the country. In win- 

ter we lived facing his house, and he came to us almost every day in his 
-short.red robe-de-chambre, with a green fur cap on his head, and a pipe 
in his hand. He came for half an hour, but stopped a whole one, and 
many timestwo. His conversation on these occasions was extremely 
sprightly and pleasant. It consisted either of anecdotes relative to the 
learned in his profession with whom he got acquainted in foreign coun- 
tries, or in clearing up our doubts, or giving us other kinds of instruction. 
He used to laugh then most heartily, and displayed a serenity and an 
openness of countenance, which proved how much his soul was susceptible 
of amity and good fellowship. 


‘¢ Our life was much happier when we resided in the country. Our 
habitation was about half a quarter of a league distant from his house at 
Hammarby, in a farm-house, where we kept ovr own furniture and other 
requisites for housekeeping. He rose very early in summer, and mostly 
about four o’clock. At six he came to us, because his house was then 
building, breakfasted with us, and gave lectures upon the natural orders 
of plants as long as he pleased, and generally till about ten o'clock. We 
then wandered about till twelve upon the adjacent rocks, the productions 
“of which afforded us plenty of entertainment. In the afternoon we re- 
paired to his garden, and in the evening we usually played at the Swedish 
game of trisset, in company with his wife. 


‘** On Sundays the whole family usually came to spend the day with us. 
We sent for a peasant who played on an instrument resembling a violin, 
to the sound of which we danced in the barn of our farm-house. Our 
balls certainly were not very splendid,—the company was but smali, the 
music superlatively rustic, and no change in the dances, which were con- 
stantly either minuets or Polish; but, regardless of these defects, we 
passed our time very merrily. While we were dancing, the old man, who 
smoked his pipe with Zoega, who was deformed and emaciated, became a 
spectator of our amusement, and sometimes, though very rarely, danced 
a Polish dance, in which he excelled every one of us young men. He was 
extremely delighted whenever he saw us in high glee, nay, if we even be- 
came very noisy. Had he not always found us so, he would have mani- 
fested his apprehension that we were not sufficiently entertained. 

‘* The presents which he received from his admirers, the fees of his 
pupils, his salary, and the property which he had acquired by marriage, 
rendered him one of the richest of the Upsal professors ; and, during the 
latter period of his life, his stated income was doubled by order of the 
king. The emoluments which he derived from his works were not great, 
as he got only for each printed sheet the small sum of one ducat, or about 
nine shillings and sixpence sterling. 

To add to his happiness, his son, at the age of twenty-one, was ap- 
pointed his assistant and successor, shortly after he himself had received 
letters of nobility, which were antedated four years. In 1748, Frede- 
rick I. had founded the order of the Polar Star for men of merit in the 
civil line, and Linnzus was the first who was admitted into it by his suc- 
cessor, Frederick Adolphus. He proposed for his arms the three fields 
of nature, black, green, and red, surmounted by an egg, with the Linnea 
for acrest; but the keeper of the great seal adopted a different arrange- 
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ment. The Diet at the same time bestowed on him a reward of upwards 
of 520/. sterling, for his discovery relative to the production of pearls; 
and it is even asserted that his elevation to the rank of nobility was not 

iven on account of his botanical labours, or his general merits, but for 


this alleged discovery, which, however, has turned to no account.”’— 
pp. 267—270. | 


The most important of his numerous works is that in which he 
arranges all the known objects of nature into three kingdoms, 
subdividing each into classes, orders, genus, and species, with their 
characters, differences, synonymes, and places of occurrence. The 
first volume contains the animal kingdom, to which our remaining 
extracts will particularly apply. 


“ The natural division of animals, he says, is indicated. by their inter- 
nal structure. This principle his modern adversaries have chusen to 
overlook, asserting that his classification is founded on external form. 
In sume species the heart has two distinct cavities, and the blood is warm 
and red; of these some are viviparous,—the mammalia,—others ovipa- 
rous,—the class of birds. In certain species the heart has only a singte 
cavity, with a single auricle, the blood red but cold ; of these the ampfs- 
bia have a voluntary respiration, while fishes respire by gills. In other 
animals the heart has alsoa single cavity, but without an auricle, while 
the blood is cold and of a white colour; of these the smsects are charac- 
terized by their antenne, the vermes or worms by their tentacula. 

“The Mammalia, which constitute the first class, are the only animals 
furnished with teats. Their clothing, hoofs, claws, horns, teeth, and 
other organs, are briefly described, in such a manner as to enable the 
student to comprehend the meaning of the terms to be subsequently em- 
ployed. ‘Thecharacters of the orders are derived principally from the 
teeth. | 

“IT. Primates or Nobles: Mammalia furnished with fore teeth, of which 
there are four in the upper Jaw, and two pectoral mamme. 

“II. Bruta: No fore teeth in either jaw. 

“JII. Fer, Beasts of Prey: The fore teeth conical, usually six in 
each jaw. , 

“IV. Gures or Gnawers : Two chissel-shaped fore teeth in each 
Jaw. 

“V. Precora, Cattle: No fore teethin the upper jaw, several in the 
lower. 

“VI, Be.tiv#: Fore teeth obtuse; feet furnished with hoofs. 

“VII. Cers, Whales: Pectoral fins in the place of feet, and in place of 
a tail the hind feet united so as to form a flat fin; no claws; the teeth 
cartilaginous. 

“The order Primates contains four genera :— 

“1. Homo, Man, of which (strange to say) he makes two species, 
viz. Homo Sapiens, including all the descendants of Adam, and Homo 
Troglodytes, the orang-outang ! The varieties of the human race are the 
American, the European, the Asiatic, the African or Negro, and those 
called monstrous, such as the Patagonians, characterized by their great 
size, the flat-headed Indians of Canada, &c. His description of the 
human figure is amusing: and as it may afford an idea of his mode of 
viewing objects, we shall translate it in part:— . 
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** The Body erect, bare, sprinkled over with a few distant hairs, and 
about six feet high. The Head inversely egg-shaped: scalp covered 
with longer hairs: the fore part obtuse, crown very obtuse, hind-head 
bulging. The Face bare: Forehead flattish, square, compressed at the 
temples, ascending at the corners among the hair. Eyebrows somewhat 
prominent, with hairs closely set and directed outwards, separated by the 
flattish glabella. Upper eyelid moveable, lower fixed, both pectinated 
with projecting somewhat recurved hairs. Eyes round: pupil round, 
without nictitant membrane. Cheeks bulging, softish, coloured} their 
lower part somewhat compressed, the buccal portion looser. Nose pro- 
minent, shorter than the lip, compressed, higher and more bulging at 
the tip; nostrils ovate, hairy within, with a thickish margin. Upper dip 
nearly perpendicular, grooved in the middle ; lower Ap nearly erect, more 
prominent. Chin protruded, obtuse, bulging. Mouth in the male 
bearded with bristles, which on the chin especially form a bundle. Fore 
teeth in both jaws sharp edged, erect, parallel, close; canine teeth solitary, 
a little longer, close to the rest on both sides; grinders five, bluntish. 
Ears lateral; auricles roundish-semilunar, pressed in some measure to- 
wards the head, bare, vaulted above the margin ; bulging and soft below.’ 
He then proceeds to state more particularly, that there is no tail, and 
that the thumb is shorter and thicker than the fingers. Man, therefore, 
differs from other animals, as he says, in having the body erect and bare, 
although the head and eyebrows are covered with hair, two pectoral 
mamme, a brain larger than that of any other creature, a uvula, the face 
bare and parallel to the abdomen, the nose prominent and compressed, 
the chin projecting, no tail, feet resting on the heels, the males bearded on 
the chin, the females smooth.” —pp. 273—275. 


As in another part of this month’s number of our Review, a por- 
tion of Cuvier’s arrangement and descriptions has been introduced 
respecting the Mammalia and the order Man, we have thought 
this specimen may be interesting, were it for nothing more than for 
the sake of curious comparisons. His second class of animals, 
that of birds, is divided into six orders; the essential characters 
of which are derived from the bill and the feet, as follows :— 

‘© T, Accipitres: Birds of Prey. The bill more or less curved, the 
upper mandible dilated or armed with a tooth-like process near the tip; 
the feet short, robust, with acute hooked claws.. 

“TI. Price, The bill cultriform, with the back convex ; the feet short, 
rather strong. 

“III. Anseres: Web-footed Birds. The bill smooth, covered with 
epidermis, enlarged at the tip; the toes united by a web, the legs com- 
pressed and short. 

“TV. Grattx: Waders. The bill somewhat cylindrical; the feet 
long, bare ahove the knee, and formed for wading. 

“WV. Gatuna: Gallinaceous Birds. Bill convex, the upper mand.- 
ble arched over the lower, the nostrils arched with a cartilaginous mem- 
brane Feet with the toes separated, and rough beneath. 

“VI, Passeres: Smal/ Birds. Bill conical, sharp pointed; feet 
slender, the toes separated. 

‘“ It may here be remarked, that this arrangement 1s liable to. many 
objections, and especially because the characters given to the orders are 
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totally inapplicable to many species contained in them. Thus, the vul- 
tures, which belong to the first order, have no projecting processes on 
the upper mandible; the parrots, which are referred tu the second, have 
the bill hooked, not cultrifurm, and bear no resemblance to the other 
species: among the Anseres, which are characterized as having the bill 
smooth, covered with epidermis, and enlarged at the tip, are the gannet 
with a bare pointed bill, the divers, the terns, and the gulls, with bills 
not at all answering to the description given; among the Gralle with a 
cylindrical bill, are the ostrich with a short depressed one, the boatbill 
with one resembling a boat, the spoonbill, the heron, the flamingo, and 
others, whose bills differ from each other as much as from that of the 
snipes and curlews; the character given to the bill of the Galline agrees 
with that of many Passeres; and, lastly, the wagtail, the swallow, the 
tit, the robin, and a multitude of other small birds, have bills extremely 
unlike those of the goldfinch, bunting, and crossbill, which are referred 
to the same order. We mention these circumstances, not for the pur- 
pose of detracting fromthe merit of Linnzus, but simply because we are 
persuaded that many of his generalizations are extremely incorrect, as 
are in many respects those of all his predecessors, and even of the ablest 
philosophers of the present age. It is absurd to attempt to thrust the 
objects of nature into squares or circles, or enclosures of any other form. 
Every system that has been invented has failed in presenting even a 
tolerably accurate view of the discrepancies and accordances- of the end- 
lessly-diversified forms that have resulted from the creation of an Infinite 
Power.”’— pp. 278, 279. | 
Linneus died in his 71st year ; but before this date, by repeated 
attacks of apoplexy and other ailments, he was reduced from the 
highest state of human intellect to the uttermost feebleness and 
prostration of nature. Three years before his death, he thus de- 
scribes his state in his diary :—‘‘ Linneus limps, can hardly walk, 
speaks unintelligibly, and can scarcely write.” Ata later period, he 
in one of his letters wrote, ‘“‘ God has determined to break all the 
bonds that attach me to terrestrial objects.” Yet to the last, 
he clung to these with a pertinacity as deplorable as it was sur- 
prising in a man who had manifested in his writings, if not in his 
actions, no small degree of piety. Jor several years previous to 
his death, his diary, indeed, contains little else than an enumera- 
tion of the incidents most calculated to gratify his vanity: such as 
a visit or letter from the king, the adoption of his system in the 
Botanic Garden of Paris, the pope’s approval of his works, and 
similar occurrences. The honours paid ,to his memory were cor- 
respondent to the high estimation in which he was held. His 
death was regarded as an irreparable loss to science; and he is 
said to have carried to the grave, with the grief of his fellow 
citizens, the admiration of the learned of all countries. His cha- 
racter, however, as a man, was of a mixed description, but of his 
genius there can be but one opinion. In botany his merits were 
transcendant ; nor in the animal kingdom were his labours less 
successful. Even in his mineralogical system, notwithstanding the 
attacks that have been made on it, there is room for praise, as 
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showing the practicability of arranging the objects belonging te 
this kingdom of nature according to strict method. 

“ The general principles of classification which he introduced, his in- 
vention of specific names, his improvements in nomenclature and termi- 


nology, and the wonderful precision of his descriptions, rendered the 


study of these sciences as pleasing and easy as it had previously been irk- 
some and laborious. 


« All systems flourish and fade. The mineralogy of Linnzeus has pe- 
rished ; his zoology, cut down to the root, has sent forth a profusion of 
luxuriant shoots; and although his botany maintains as yet a strong claim 
‘upon the admiration of the lovers of nature, a fairer plant has sprung u 
beside it, which promises a richer harvest of golden fruits. But should the 
period ever arrive when all that belonged to him of mere system and 
technicology shall be obliterated, he will not the less be remembered as a 
bright luminary in the dark hemisphere of natural science, which served 
for a time to throw a useful light around, and led observers to surer paths 
of observation than had previously been known.”—p. 374. 

From this hasty and imperfect abridgment of some parts of the 
life of Linneus, those readers who are but slightly acquainted 
with his talents and works, will form some correct notions. As a 
literary work, the volume before us is a valuable addition to popular 
knowledge. It can no longer be said that only the manuals and com- 
pendiums of natural history are of easy access, without the knowledge 
of those men who have contributed chiefly to it: more particu- 
larly when the volume that is to succeed this in the same series 
comes before the public. ‘The student of natural history, as well 
as the general reader, will do rightly to peruse these pleasantl 
written lives; and even the accomplished naturalist will derive 
pleasure from a condensed review of the labours and conquests of 


those who have done most to establish and brighten his early 
studies. 
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NOTICE 8. 


Axt. XII.— dhe Sazon’s Daugh- 
ter; a Tale of the Crusaders; 
in siz Canios. By N.Mircne xt. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 
1835. 


Tus romance, which is by the au- 
thor of a poetic Essay on Woman, 
the Siege of Constantmople, &c., 

as its title will suggest, is full of 
love and war; boastful words, gal- 

lant deeds, and chivalric pride. 
The verse, in which these are de- 
scribed, ts sweet, flowing, and fre- 
quently beautiful. It 1s sometimes 
marred, however, by most prosaic 
words and lines, such as the fol- 
lowing which happens to stare us 
m the face at this moment. “ But 
Beaumont misses the delight.” But 
the octosyllabic measure, in which 
the romance runs, can better en- 
dure and conceal this defect than 
many other kinds of verse; especi- 
ally as the author is master of a 
smooth and easy rhyme. We may 
remark, that this same Beaumont, 
who is the hero of the tale, has 
been, as here shown, a most faith- 
less lover, and by no means does he 
prove himself a heroic or invincible 
warrior. The tule nevertheless 
engages the reader, and we be- 
lveve, had it appeared some twenty 
years ago, when Scott was doing 
such wonders with his chivalrous 
poems, the Saxon’s Daughter would 
have been deemed no mean ef- 
fort. 


Art. XIIT1.—Leaves from the Me- 
morandum Book of Alfred 
Crewquill. London: Elder and 
Smith. 1835. 

We have before us No. 3 of these 

caricatures, contzining four /eaves ; 

all of which shew talent though not 
VoL. 1. (1855.) No. 11. 





equally. The nautical leaf is the 
best, at least it made us laugh fon. 
ger and louder than any of the 
others. “ Preparing for action,” il- 
lustrated and played upon humour- 
ously by a veritable old spectacle. 
bestrided barristerconning hisbrief, 
is not only a happy hit as respects 
caricaturing the idea, but the por- 
trait represents just such a physi- 
ognomy, attitude, and draper 

every person must feel to be akin 
rate hkencss of some one whose 
knowledge lays in the wig, and whe 
is to be seenevery day that thecourts 
meet at Westminster. There are 
many othe's in this number of these 
clever caricatures, just as good, both 
as regards the drawing and the con- 
ception. Amongst the ¢ravelling 
companions although there aresome 
extravagancies, there are also some 
most laughable phizzes, the charac. 
ter, disposition,and present thoug ts 
engaging them, one knows as soon 
as they are seen, which doubtless is 
the aim and perfection of this sort of. 
entertainment, or as it deserves to 
be called, when well directed, in- 
struction. He who wishes half an 
hour's harmless and therefore bene- 
ficial langhter, should look over 
Crowquill’s Memorandum Bock. 
It does one good to ‘think even of 
what must have been the artist’s 
personal entertainments in study- 
ing and sketching the figures. 


Art. X1V.—A New Guide to the 
French Language and Cunver- 
sation; consisting of Modern 
French and English Dialogues, 
§c. By J. Rowbotham: Lon- 
don: W. Joy. 1835. 

Turse dialogues are preceded by a 

copious vocabulary with the \pro- 


nunciation of ‘the most difficult 
x 
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words, and a long list uf the phrases 
most used in discourse. The dialogues 
themselves are an attempt, and a 
successful one too, to suit the man- 
ners of modern times, which those 
hitherto introduced into such books 
as the present, failed to do, being 
as old and formal as our grand- 
fathers, The author has availed 
himself of most valuable matter 
Contained in other selections which 
have recently been published in 
Paris; but the simplicity and con- 
ciseness of his plan and of his mat- 
ter, are particularly apparent; 
credit for which belongs to him- 
self alone. The pronunciation of 
the greater part of the words 
contained in the Vocabulary will be 
found very serviceable to the Eng- 
lish student ; and indeed thuse who 
are desirous of speedily acquiring 
the refined language of France, 
will be much facilitated in the pur- 
suit of this brief and lucid guide. 
It is perfectly clear that the author 
is an accomplished and experienced 
grammarian; and to teachers or 
heads of families, we strongly re- 
co:nmend the little assistant before 
us. 


Art. XV.—The Parent's Book. 
A Series of Tales descripive of 
the various duties comprehended 
in the Ten Commandmenis und 
the Lord’s Prayer. To b2 com. 
pletedintennumbers. Nos. 1,2. 
Price ls. each. London: Baid- 
win and Cradock. 

Ir is a bold undertaking to attempt 

enforcing the Ten Commandments 

by tales meant to embrace the va- 
rious duties taught by them. The 

Commandments in themselves are 

so cuncise, SO pregnant with mean- 

ing, so authoritative, and frora all 


our associations connected with 
them, so august, that we almost 
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dread to tind any human being 
employed in giving point to them, 
by mere imaginary stories. We 
have found these Tales however, so 
far as they have gone, to be more 
effective and powerful than we had 
anticipated. The piety that per- 
vades them is ardent, deep, and 
scriptural. As a tale, the one il- 
lustrative of the duties enjoined in 
the First Commandment, is natural 
and probable, strongly arresting the 
attention throughout its perusal, 
and leaving a great impression at 
its close. It is called The Death- 
bed, depicting vividly what that is 
to the worldly-minded man, who 
has shut his heart against the claims 
of those who are of his kindred in 
their necessities, when he is sud- 
denly laid low and about to be call- 
ed before his Eternal Judge. The 
manner in which the writer has in- 
troduced and surrounded these tales, 
tends greatly to prepare the mind 
for their detail, and will we are sure 
arrest the ear and feelings of the 
young, in no ordi™--ry degree. 





Art. XVI.—One Step Further in 
Stenography. By Laming War- 
RAN T'eAR. London: J. V 
Voorst. 1834. 


WE believe this method of short- 
hand writing will prove to be one 
step further in the art, than any 
that has ever been taken, It is 
entitled to the name of Invention, 
and we see not why it should not 
be as practically useful, as Mr. 
Gurney’s system, or any of those 
that are merely improvements or 
alterations on that gentleman’s 
principles. <A glance of the exam- 
ples given in several plates, will sa- 
tisfy any one, that Mr.Tear’s system 
has the recommendation of seem- 
ing simple and slightly burdened 
with indescribable scrawls. A great 
majority of his notations are merely 
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dots. But how can dots be distin- 
guished from one another and in- 
terpreted? Let the author explain 
himself. “The peculiarity of this 
system consists principally in the 
employment of positions, produced 
by three horizontal red lines inter- 
sected perpendicularly by two blue, 
and one red line alternately; these 
positions are made to express the 
letters of the alphabet, as well as 
many double letters and preposi- 
tions, and furnish the means also of 
expressing, by a mere touch of tlic 
pen, the auxiliary verbs throughout 
their different moods and tenses, 
both affirmatively and negatively.” 
Many young men, we think, will 
commence lesrning this system. 
It will be a curious and amusing 
employment, and we feel persuaded 
will be equally profitable; for from 
the little we ourselves know of 
short-hand writing, we belicve to 
"be as easy of acquirement as any of 
the old systems. For a small sum 
the pamphlet explanatory of its prin. 
ciples and rules can be obtained 
when any one may instruct hiin- 
gelf. 
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Art. XVII.—Lessons on Words 
and Objects, wtth easy and 
amusing expertments for the 
Parlour or Schoot. By Jouwn 


Smita. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. 1834. 


Tus is the second edition of a very 
clever and useful book on an ort- 
ginal plan pursued by the author. 
Things as well as words are what 
he maintains should and may be 
taught at the same time, and evi- 
dently to the attraction of the 
-sholar. Times out of number, he 
says, has it fallen to his lot to have 
children introduced to him as being 
remarkably accomplished in read- 
ing and reciting. and who have 


and reciting. 
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been abie to answer the ordinary 
and yery proper inquiries which in 
some instances follow their reading 
If one of the sen- 
tences in an exercise be, “* Hope de- 
ferred maketh the heart sick,” 
questions and answers such as 
these, perhaps, ensue—* What 
maketh the heart sick?” “ Hope 
deferred.” ‘“ What does hope de- 
ferred do?” ‘ It maketh the heart 
sick.” [ut if it is asked what is 
meant by hope being deferred, the 
word “deferred” has not been 
made transparent to them, and 
thercfore the moral of the sentence 
is lost. He enforces the value of 
the object as well as its name be- 
ing understood, by a striking ex- 
ample of the use which may be 
made of knowledge in sudden emer- 
gencies. Four French shipwreck- 
ed sailors climbed to the top of a 
head of rocks that had fallen into 
the sea from overhanging cliffs. 
The tide was gaining on them: 
the night was extremely dark. Ex- 
pecting soon to be swallowed up, 
or dashed to pieces against the 
rocks by the encroaching sea, they 
determined to deliver themselves to 
the mercy of the waves with the 
forlorn hope of being cast on some 
place of safety. At this moment, 
one of them saw, during the flashes 
of lightning, a plant growing 
amongst the stones on which they 
stood, which he found to be sam- 
phire, and which he happened to 
know, never grew where it could 
be entirely covered with water 
He pursuaded his companions to 
remain where they were. And in 
the morning they were rescued by 
the people who saw them from the 
land.—The word first tried in these 
lessons is Animal, and the “Latin 
roots that follow are all wrought 
upon by simple, natural, and 
striking illustrations. Anima, life, 
animus, the mind; cule, an affix, 
merelv signifying littleness ; equus, 
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equal, magnus, great, pusedlus, 
cowardly; unus, one. These, aud 
éther familiar words are tried in a 
‘great variety of positions and ap- 
plications, and made the subject of 
attractive experimental _ illustra- 
tion in such a manner, as not only 
to impress the full force of the 
meaning of the words upon the 
learner, but to show how any man 
may carry out the diseussions on 
words and objects without any as- 
signable limits. The work will be 
@ great acquisition in the art, we 
may say, in the science of teaching. 
We are happy to see that, if encou- 
raged by this attempt, the author 
proposes to extend the system by 
further examples. 





Art. XVIII.— Tue Riches of 


Chaucer ; also have been added 
a few Explanatory notes, and a 
new Memoir of the Poet. By 


Cu.C.Ciarxe. 2 vols. London: 
Wilson. 1835. 


Tue father of English poetry here 
appears, without his impurities— 
his spelling has been modernized ; 
his rhythm accentuaied; and his 
obsolete terms explained. The 
editor fears that he may be charg- 
ed by some, indeed, as a ruthless 
mutilator, in his endeavour to re- 
vive a taste for the poetry of Chau- 
cer; but with the exception of 
black-letter worms, we rather think 
that the obsolete terms and idioms, 
with the antiquated orthographies 
that have been retained, will still 
be found too abundant for not a few 
of modern readers. We are how- 
ever highly pleased with the man- 
ner in which he has completed his 
task. Whoever has a taste for sim- 
plicity, or the dewy freshness of 
nature, must soon fall in love with 
the contents of these volumes and 
find no difficulty, but a pleasure, in 


forming an acquaintance with their 
style, phraseology and orthogra- 
phy. It would appear that Mr. 
Clarke’s first proposal was to give 
a complete edition of Chaucer’s 
poriey excepting his impurities, 
ut such a work never would be. 
come popular: for as Thomas 
Campbell expressed himself in one 
of his lectures, ‘ if in searching for 
his beauties, Chaucer rewards our 
patience, he also tries it.” The 
present selection however may 
well be called Riches. 

The editor was obliged, by an 
agreement with the publisher, to 
limit himself to six hundred pages; 
but he resolved that the measure 
should be “well filled, pressed 
down, and running over into the 
bosom”’ of the reader. We hope 
with him that the sudden and elec- 
trical manner of this old poet may 
be relished by those ornaments of 
this civilized age, and patterns to 
the civilized world, the ingenious, 
intelligent, well-informed, and art- 
less women of England. The new 
memoir prefixed is written with 
taste, discrimination, and a true 
perception of the genius that en- 
gages his affection. We have tar- 
ried with fondness upon those pas- 
sages of criticism devoted to his pe- 
culiar excelleucies. Nor are the 
notices of his personal appearance 
and manners less attractive. Chau- 
cers face, we are informed, was 
full and smooth, betokening regular 
good health, and a serene and 
cheerful frame of mind. He had 
an expansive and noble-like fore- 
head, fair and unwrinkled ; his eyes 
constantly tended towards the 
ground. The general expression 
of his countenance combined a 
mixture of animation, of lurking 
good-natured satire, of unrufiled 
serenity, sweetness and close 
thought. His features, as in most 
cases of sincere and transparent na- 
tures, were an index of his temper. 
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and this comprised a mixture ef the 
lively, grave, and modest. Yet was 
the gaiety of his disposition more 
prominent in his writings than in 
his general demeanour, which, it 
may be, was repressed by his mo- 
desty. Asa poet, his chief power 
lay in humour and description of 
character; in the latter his success 
was marvellous. Mr. Godwin ob- 
serves of the prologue to the Can- 
terbury Tales, that it is a copious 
and extensive review of the private 
life of the fourteenth century in 
England. The editor adds that 
the tales taken as a whole may be 
considered one of the most splendid 
monuments of human genius. But 
he was not only a poet, he was a 
philosopher, an astronomer, a logi- 
cian, a linguist, a politician, a theo- 
logian, and a gentleman in the mo- 
dern acceptation of the term. His 
ccnnexion with the court of Edward 
HI., that region of chivalry, mirth 
and gallantry, surrounded by wit 
and beauty—the nursery of poetie 
thought, when connected with a 
handsome and modest young poet, 
is, as the editor says, a beautiful 
picture for the mind to contem- 
plate. We hope and anticipate that 
Chaucer will, now that his Riches 
are made so acceptable as they are 
by this neatand compact work, be 
generally studied. 





Art. XIX.—Kingdom Sermons ; 
or Sermons on the Accidents ; 
Ist. of the subject, 2nd. of the 
Relations of the Kingdom of 
God in Christ. By Joun Prine, 
B. A. London: Baldwin and 
Cradock. 1834. 


Poetry and sermons are sometimes 
said to be the most unmarketable 
articles in the book-trade. Why 
this should be the case with the 
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last-mentioned of thése branches af 
literature, cannot arise from. its 
want of importance, for religion is 
the one thing needful, nor from the. 
want of talent or learning with. 
which it is handled, for Britain, 
rich in a great variety of respects, 
is surpassingly so in her works in 
this momentous field. The unpo- 
pularity of sermons, then, must be 
owing to the carelessness of the 
majority of readers respecting re- 
ligion; nay, positive dislike must 
pervade society on this subject, be- 
cause were there nothing more to 
be thought of than the beauties of 
style and reasoning which distin- 
guish innumerable volumes of ser- 
mons, they ought to hold a chief 
shelf in every library, and forma 
large portion of our regular read. 
ing. The established Church of 
England has been the most prolific 
of any on the face of the earth in 
this inestimable literature; and at 
a time when, by many, an indiseri- 
minate abuse is heaped upon it and 
its ministers, it must be right. to 
make this assertion, however trite 
to some it may appear. We are 
not of the number who wish to see. 
the Church of England as an Esta- 
blishment, abolished, its purifica- 
tion, however, and reform must be 
speedily accomplished. But not to 
enter into this topic at present, we 
wish to impress the fact upon the 
mind of every one, that with all its 
faults and defects, in reality it has 
done more in behalf of religion by 
its servants through the press than 
any or all of the dissenters from it 
have ever accomplished. Nor can 
we look with discontent towards its 
dignitaries, when we remember 
how many of them have used their 
opportunities to the building and 
defending the great temple of re 
ligious truth: coming forward 
when it was assailed from without 
or from within as its triumphant 
champions. The rivalry, so to 
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speak, which the establishment has 
infused.into the Dissenters, has ope- 
rated powerfully to the benefit of 
our religious literature: for it is 
clear that had there not been a 
church, whose works were sought 
to be outdone or at least equalled, 
we should nut have had so many 
splendid efforts on the part of the 
Dissenters. 

It is with great pleasure that we 
have perused a new proof of the 
excellent works of the Establish- 
ment. The volume before us is a 
mine of mental wealth. It is a 
most original production; nor 1s it 
possible to read any one of these 
twenty-three sermons, without be- 
ing deeply interested and much in- 
structed. The author’s knowledge 
of the doctrines of Christianity 1s 
not more conspicuous than his ac- 
quaintance with human nature. 
As a writer he is singularly con- 
cise, energetic, and quaint. We 
feel assured that he is even eccen- 
tric in his babits; at least his mode 
of teaching a subject may be called 
such, yet his manner is not offen- 
sively singular, neither does it seem 
affected; but pleases by seeming 
part of the man. The very title 
given to the book prepared us to 
expect something unusual in it; 
and when we turned to the subjects 
treated, as stated in a list of the ser- 
mons, we were convinced that the 
writer was no ordinary preacher of 
the Gospel. The preface is a cu- 
riosity ; and we doubt not that the 
work will be, as it amply deserves, 
much read. We cannot do better 
than give an extract in our hearty 
desire to recommend the volume. 
It is from the first sermon entitled 
‘+ Adam apparent; or Man in per- 
fection,” on this text. —** God crea- 
ted man in his own image.” In 
describing the dignity of unfallen 
man, he makes it to have consisted 
in the light of the Divine Majesty : 


and in his being governor under the 
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Supreme Being. To make our 
minds perceive something of this 
Divine light, he fixes on various 
images and experiences which are 
familiar to everyone. This is part 
of his elucidation, which is as beau- 
tiful as it is effective. 

‘* Imagine, if youcan, my friends, 
and some of you may have expe. 
rienced it, the pleasing light that 
reigns over nature’s works in the 
serenity of an eastern sky—how 
soft, how mild, how equable! And 
such a light, but more equable, 
mild, and dulcet, may we presume 
to have reigned generally upon the 
earth, while as yet it was only 
watered by its native dew, (Gen. ii, 
6,) and upstart clouds had not 
learned. to cast their deepening 
shades into the blue ether. The 
light of that period was worthy cf 
its innocence: it was just such a 
light as innocence alone.could both 
desire and deserve to walk by, and 
yet but a very shadow compared 
with the sacred light that glads its 
heart,—I mean, the heart of inno- 
cence. 

“If any one can judge of a com- 
bination by its distinct principles or 
ingredients, he may form some idea 
of the dignity of his kind under the 
influence, and during the enjoy- 
ment of such a principle as the di- 
vine light which I have endeavour- 
ed to describe; and if not, I will 
endeavour to present him with a 
fuller criterion in the combination 
itself; being one that our Lord has 
indicated as the nearest model of a 
subject for the kingdom of heaven, 
and consequently of perfection upon 
earth: and I shall give it in the 
same words in which I have re- 
ceived it. ‘And they brought 
young children to him, that he 
should touch them; and his disci- 
ples rebuked those that brought 
them. But when Jesus saw it, he 
was much displeased, and said unto 
thei, Suffer the little children to 
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unto me, and forbid them 
not; for of such is the kingdom of 
God.’ (Mark, x, 13, 14.) 

“Tt may seem remarkable, that 
our Lord should indicate as a cri- 
terion of dignified innocence any 
subject so full of mean and vicious 
principles as one of human extrac- 
tion; but before the faults of such 
a subject begin to be developed, he 
will certainly present the most per- 
fect air of innocence that can be 
presented to this fallen state; and 
where shall we find a greater air of 
dignity also, than in the artless, 
fearless, upright, (I would say 
manty) air of an infant? If there 
were not such swect creatures in 
the world as sheep to be seen gene- 
rally, and one who had had the ad- 
vantage of seeing them wished to 
give another by comparison an 
idea cf the gentleness, the socia- 
bility, the innocence of a lamb, he 
might do it by referring to the ex- 
ample of a young wolf; and so far 
the little mass of combustibles be- 
fore mentioned may serve as an ex- 
ample of peace before it begins to 
explode,—of soundness, before it 
begins to be reft by the dangerous 
ingredients of the subject,—of ho- 
nour and dignity, before it begins 
to be disfigured by its own pitiful 
operation.” 


culbe 





Art. XX.—An Explanatory 
Treatise on the Subjunctive 
Mood, being the substance of 
My. Noah Webster’s fourth dis- 
sertation on the English Lan- 

. guage, &c. By H. J. H. Lon- 
don: Bradbury and Evans. 
1834. 


PurLoLocistsand grammarians may 
feel interested in such discussions 
as this. But pedants particularly 
may gather lessons from it. For 

although we think there is a good 
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deal of acute reasoning and sound 
views in the treatise, the manner 
and temper with which these are 
set forth, are marvellously inappli- 
cable to the subject, and particular- 
ly illustrative of a pedagogue. The 
snarling of the preface and the in- 
troductory remarks, can only be 
equalled by the stiff and cramped 
formality of the style of le 
which is there introduced. It does 
seem inconsistent, that a man who 
lays claith to such a deep sight into 
the principles of his mother tongue, 
and who maintains that hardly any 
one else understands any thing of 
such matters as the construction of 
the subjunctive mood, cannot ut- 
ter a sentence that will give due 
emphasis to his meaning, without 
the printer’s tfalic aid. But he 
says,—‘t Man is yet comparatively 
in a state of mental slavery; the 
bonds of prejudice must be snap- 
ped asunder; and the dark mists of 
fallacy must be dispelled by the 
light of true knowledge, and a 
right spirit of free inqusry, before 
he can expect to arrive at right con- 
clusions on any subject.” Thus 


the pedant writes, and thus we 
think of him. 
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Art. XXI.—The Frogs and their 
King, or the People and their 
Rulers; a Moral Analysis of 
Men and Manners, adapted to 
the Nineteenth Century. By Ie- 
notus Coaxus. London: W. 
Edwards. 1834. 


Unpver 2 title that intimates a fa- 
ble and suggests a satire, we have 
here a serious duodecimo. It in- 
culcates religion, and deprecates in- 
novation and democracy. The 
writer maintains that the history of 
empires is a tale, to which their 
dust is the moral,—that the present 
political aspect of European nations 
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is remarkable for rash and hazard- 
ous speculations, and that the entire 
fabric of our own domestic. polity 
rs inimminent jeopardy. The drift 
of his political creed may be infer- 
red from these views, which it can- 
not be expected that we shall here 
@iscuss. Like many others, he of- 
ten speaks of our “ Constitution.” 
We wish that the meaning of this 
term were precisely settled ; and 
whether the British Constitution 
bethat which was, or always mere- 
ly that which ts. At the same 
time as to this effort, there is little 
said, but what the gocd and the 
Wise will approve of. ‘lhe writer 
however burdens himself sadly and 
not unfrequently, with long sen- 
tences, where his meaning is ob- 


scure and his grammar sometimes 
doubtful. 


Arr. XXII.—A New Guide to 
Spanish and English Conversa- 
tion, consisting not only of Alo- 
dern phrases, idioms, and pro- 
werbs, but also of particular 
Spanish and English Dialogues, 
&e. By J. Rowsoruam, Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co. 1835. 


Ir is certainly surprising that in 
England there should hitherto have 
been but few Students cf the Span- 
ish language, which, not to speak 
of our commercial intercourse with 
South America and the mother 
country, is so harmonious, expres- 
stve, and comprehensive, as ought 
to recommend it to every scholar. 
Were it but to read Don Quixote 
in the original, it should be a fa- 
vourite language to foreigners. 
We augur however that the ano- 
maly referred to will not long con- 
tinue to be lamented, not merely 
because our intercourse with those 
who speak the language in ques- 
tion is likely greatly to increase, 
but for the elementary work before 


us, produced by one who is so ge- 
nerally and advantageously known 
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in this departmoant of education 
Great conciseness, simplicity, and 
comprehensiveness, are, as in al] 
his works, the conspicuous features 
in the present volume; sound judg. 
ment prevailing in every page, 
The want of elementary books, 
which hitherto has been com. 
plained of, will not now be a cause 
of so much ignorance of the lan- 
guage which Cervantes could so 
potently wield. 


Se 





Art. XXIIl—-The Naturalist’s 
Library— Ornithology, Vol. IV., 
Gallenaccous Birds—Part 2nd. 
Game Birds. By Sir Wriiaa 
JARDINE, Bart. Edinburgh: W. 
H. Lizars. 1834. 


Equatty beautiful and correct with 
the former volumes of this cheap 
and splendid series of popular 
hbraries. dt ts embellished by 
thirty-two plates, the only uneo- 
loured one, being the portrait of 
Sir Thomas Rafiles, of whom a 
good memoir is given; whose name 
is so honourably connected with 
the political history of the East, 
and no less with its natural pro- 
ductions. The researches of this 
eminent naturalist were not con- 
fined to one branch of Science, but 
every department as respected Su- 
matra and Java. Some of our 
readers will hare a fresh recollec. 
tion of the awful catastrophe by 
which many an unknown prodne- 
tion of the rich Archipelago that 
he had explored, was destroyed, to- 
gether with many valuable papers 
and drawings on the eve of his de- 
parture for Englaud. The destruc- 
tion of the ship he sailed in by fire, 
when every thing but human lives 
was lost, as given by himself, is so 
vivid and faithful, as to rivet the at- 
tention with an appalling power. 
Onve more we say of the Natu- 
ralist’s Library, that this or any 
other of its volumes, require only 
to be opened to be admired. 
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